
CHAPTER I. 

THE PRE-HJSTORIC AGE. 

(•). Th« Early Stone Age. 

The Pre-historit Age^We do not know any- 
thing about the appearance and the ways of hung of 
/ckii cdsavnfivnik os' Ate jfrst tnew Ac Anite. ■^^v- Art-! 
acquaintance is with the primitive peoples inhabiting the 
'south-ea-stem regions of India, the ancient lands below 
the Vindhyas. \Vc find that they lived on the tableland 
of the Deccan and the Aravallis, in the valleys of the 
Narbada and the river* which 
flow- into the Day of Ber^l. 

He're.tiuey found a special kind 
oi stone known as quartzite 
which they used for making 
and weapons. 

- Tools end Iraplements^ln 
'the early stages of their history 
’'the tools were rude, and they 
were made by flaking and chip- 
ping X stones. They prepared 
axes, -spears, knives and other 
• ^weapons for chopping, throw- ' 

^ and I^crctng.'and implements for digging, pounding 
. and semiMng-.- " '' 

' i''7 '.sLife and CuIture^They lived on the fruits of 
I" the' jungles and on the products of their hunt. They 
t^had to wage a constant war against dangerous beasts like 



QUARTZITE 

PALAEOUTIIS 


3) A SnOKT HISTORY OF THK JSIMAN’ I’J OPU: 
begins. Tlw main athiwmmts o{ jhn age art iIh; 
imification of India iinder a sif^'lc pmcrnnient, tlw 
dwlc^wcnt of Indian cin'Iisatum ittukr western 
mflacTJCcs, and the ri«c of lire Imitan nation 



THE PRE-HISTORIC AGE. 

(ft). The Early Stone Age. 

The Pre.historic Age.r— Wc do not know any- 
thing about the appearance and the ways of living of 
the descendants of the first men in India. Our first 
acquaintance is with the pcinuiive peoples inhabiting tlic 
south-eastern regions ot India, the ancient lands below 
the Vindhyas. We find that they lived on the tableland 
of the Deccan and the Aravallis, in the valleys of the 
Narbada and the rivers which 
flow into the Bay of Bengal. 

Here they found a special kind 
of stone known as quartzite 
vhidi they used for making 
ools and weapons. 

Tools and Iinpiements.^In 
Lite early stages of their history 
the tools were rude, and they 
were made by flaking and dap- 
ping stones. They prepared QDAM^ITE 

axes, Spears, knives and other PALAEOLlTlis 

weapims for dropping, throw- 

log and pierdng, and tmplentents for digging, pounding 
and scrajang. 

-life and Culture.— They lived on the fruits of 
the i jungles and on the products of tlieir hunt. Tliey 
liad to wage a constant war against dangerous beasts like 
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tigers, lions, panthers, elephants anti rhinoceroses, and 
they kilted for food antelt^ics, butCaloes, hoars and other 
animals. Tlicy imented fire wluch Uicy produced by the 
friction of sticks with sUcks or stones with stones. Their 
dress consisted probably of leaf garlands or scraped and 
dried hides bound round the waist. They disposed of 
their dead bodies by exjiosing them, and they practised 
magic. They ha<i no Ikmjscs and tl»ey lived a wandering 
life. 

Racev— Tt is extremely difficult to say what race 
they belonged to and wh.al language they spoke. Accord- 
ing to some writers they were a Negrito people like the 
tn^em Andamanese, dark of skin, short of stature, small 
headed, woolly haired and flat nosed. 

(b). The New Sfone Age. 

A long interval passed between the Early Stone Age 
and the New Stone Age,,!ert3‘^Smng tliTT^period it is 



Vis«, brolifa flat bss«] IaUIi (with 
talcifiad Ixotts) tiTvva koi nd 

oatside, polisW. 

,flUrSmHU.Cnl. Umifm, tMra,. 

likely that contact was estabUshed Ijetween India and the 
islands of tlie E.isfem Arcliipeh^ and Australia. Hen 
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were- imw jn ca»m, nunf oi Hhich lure lifrn fJi«* 

vMt!» (ittrtril with a»hr», t5«rco.il an<i Ixincs, 
and jn«.T« «.ru'!v j'tkttcry arel »rry straU fimt impf?- 
jiK-iiu Ij IS jn:crfsfin{; lu klw»w tliat the caxe dwellers 
liJicw and jiradise'i die art id {ointmjj. They uset} a 
ml jiigtnciit with whirl) they made fuctures lA aninnls, 
aiul of sccties of hunting and dancing on the walU of 
the laies 'Jhc cases are situatcif in the Kainiiir range, 
at (jhsisda in the iinghWnim district, .it Snngerpur in 
(he Haigarh disunt. anii >ti the iWILirs and Wynxifl 
districts. They sfiosi a lixely imagiiutton, atut a high 
degrceof skill in driwing. rhe» e.'shdm men wearing short 
skirls and ntt>k>, using lariiii«>n.s. pichns, shieldi-, etc. 
Tliey also >ccin to nwlicatc tlie colt of ancestor worship. 

Tools and lRip(etnent«.>i>Tlie people of the Netv 
Stone .\ge l>egan to iise trap rock and other kinds of 
vtime imtefld of *ju.ifW»te a» the nwierial lor llwir inijilc- 
tticiUs And wcapotu. Tliey nude them less heavy and 
letter in sliafie, size and colour. They smoothed and 
[inJished them, and provided Itorn and wood handles to 
their chisel s'dRcd tools Tiiey had miincroits 
laricties of ilie.se, and they put them to new 
uses like cutting linilier, scooping canoes, 
tlressing skins, cnishing and nicalmg com, 
horing, drilling, sawing, etc. 

Pottery.— Tliey des-eJoped Die art ol 
turning earthen vessels on tlie wlteel, and they 
nude nuiny kind# of (lOtferj' w hich tliey inihshe*!. 
p.iinied and decorateiL Tiiey ined ]iignients 
for colouring pottery and also stones of gay 
ccih/urs for making beads, buttons, tooK, etc. 

Dre«* and Omamenlw— -They washed gold from 
the sauds of rivers and nude oniamenls. Their dress 
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was iiuidc of b.irk-, hide and cotton, llicy kiicw Innv 
Jo spin cotton and wa»I, to wcaw clotli, and to dye it 
with \egetablc dw. Thar wonicn nore kinglet of 
shell and bone, and dressed tlieif hair with high 
combs. 

Occupation**— They had d<»mesticalc<l animals 
like the dog, goat and ox. awl had learnt to cvdttvate 
fruits and com. With tl>e growth of agriculture a 
ihange came oter tlicir ways of Ihing. They were ul> 



longer merely nomads, hunters and fishermen, but had 
become herdsmen and adUrators. Their hSe was more 
settled and their occupations had licconie varied. 

Disposal of the Dead^^Tlicy buried tlieir dead 
in grates, encircled and covered uitli stone slabs. They 
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put rice, grains and tools in tlicm which indicated a belief 
in the survi\al of the soul after death. In some places 
the dead bcxlp wa'* j>lacc«l in a large urn and biiriwl. 
Besides burial, cremation was also resorted to. 



5oei«ty ai»d Relifioft— Thej had deseh'i-ed th» 
idea of prrj'efty which familurisfl |h«u wiih d>fTere’''«r* 
of vrial grades. Their worship made them feel the need 
of the f-ri's!, arvf *o tl.ey heg^ to diiurgeidi Utwren 
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priest and patriarcli, Hieir numbers grew and their 
fanulies joined together to form tribes who were ruled 
by kings. 

Race and Language. — ^Tb< New Stone Age was 
continuous with the Early Stone Age in some places, while 
in others there appears a break between them. It is, 
therefore, difficult to be certain about tlie racial charac- 
teristics of the peoples who evolvwl the culture of this 
age. Tliey are regarded by some as belonging to the 
stock of Australoid races. They probably made the 
earlier peoples their slaves and spread over the whole of 
India ncirth and south of the Narbada. Wherever they 
founded their settlements they established tribal king- 
doms. They spoke languages whicli are called Aiistric, 
and which are akin to the tang:uages spoken in the 
Australasian region and in 
India by the hlundas, Kols. 

Santhals and other primitive 
peoples to-day. 

(c). The Age of Metals. 

Tiw New Stone Age was 
followetl in the south by tlie 
Iron Age where the nKthod 
of castit^ iron was first T»<» Iron Arrow Ileadi. 
discovered. The cahure of 
the period is continuous whh 

that of the previous age, as the use of iron for weapons 
and tools did not cause any sudden or wide cliauge. 

Burial.— .\ new form of burial known as the 
nirgalithic came into use. Tlie megaliths were large 
burial mounds erected wdth stones and used for the 
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}njri)0>c of a cuit. Tlicy are simiLir to fomljs hi Europe, 
and W estern Asia. 

Race.— It IS pruldbie that their appearance In 
linita is tine to inOnencrs nhich niianated from Eg)pt 
or W’csiern Ciiina. Tfiere arc indications tful Southern 
Imli.i trailed with these countries m the most ancient 
times. It IS also hkrly that tliey arc due to the acirent 
of a people who spoke tire Dravidian language, and who 
entered India bj svay of Makran and Baluchistan. 
Sontc of tliem reinaintd behind in Baluchistan while 
otiicrs crossed the Indus, near its moutlt in 
the Rann of Cutcit, entered the Sabarmati 
valley, passed o\er the Tapti, proceeded to 
the Deccan plateau .tnd spread soutlnvards. 
Thej mixed with the pre-Dravidian people 
living there, and caught them some ol their 
customs and their language. It is probable 
that they did not come as conquerors, but 
as peaceful seekers after precious metals, 
and, therefore, they had no conflicts with 
the original inliabitants. According to 
tradition Gnjarat, Sfaharashtra, Tamil, 
Telegu and Canarese countries were the 
chief Dravidian regions, 
wtb* *lrcn Religion. — ^Tl)e3’ practised fireless rth- 

hiwU® ia gtoiis cults, worshipped many gods an<l 
one piece, which were represented by 

stone pillars, etc. These cults were 
conccrneil with tlieir life as hunters, 
lierdsmen and agriculturists. They }«'M 
reverence to powers from which they expecteil 
help in forests and hills, in the itwrease 

of their cattle and the produce of tlieir 
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lands. Some of these powers were terrible ai 
others beneficent. 

' ’ ’ Nortbeni India.— During these Stone Ag 
Northern India was less thidcly populated than the easte 
parts o! the Deccan piatean. The northern plains we 
covered with dense forests in which it was difficult f 
■primitive men to live. Human habitations were, thet 
fore, confined to the fringe of the forest regions, Sm> 
and the hill tracts. Gradually men migrated from t 



. ! Coppw and Irpn Instmnutj. 


- ' ' V Gtvt UnUM»>. Ufdrt, 

'south and later from the west and north, and made cle 
ings and settlements. So far as the north is conceri 
the remains of the Early Stone Age are mainly confir 
, to the Narbada valley, the Vindhj-a and the Arav 
regions; . The New Stone Age remains are more wi 
, spread, as .they arc found in the Indus and Gange 
"~\-atlejs in addition. Tlwy are rare in the Punjab, Bel 
. and Bengal, 

‘ ft is difficult to cay when people migrated to North 
India, but it is likdy that they did so before the Dravid 
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language had spread in the soutK On« they had entered 
the northern plains they e^taHislietl theinselvcs in variom 
parts and founded their principalities. Later, Dravidian 
culture spread among them, and their language, religious 
cults and social customs were greatly atTccteil ly it. 
(d). The Copper Age. 

In Nortlicm India, the Mew Stone Age uai 
siKcecded by the Cojipcr Age. fujifier fniplementi and 
weapons liave been found in the Central I’rcivioccs, in 
Clihota Magpur, in the Ganges Valley, at Muttra, 
Cawnpore, Fatelipur and other places, fn the Smitliern 
Punjab and Sirdli, and the relics of a nod advaneril 
Cojiper Age Iiave recently Icen excavatfil at Ilarappa on 
llie Ka>i, and MohenjoHlin* in ^imlh 



TTfts Of Mi’/5B i-S'-r-i srro. tovr.ttMVf} 

tONk-'J Of -SMMAIJ*. Rtt;«>J» fliJlF-’t KTO , lOOM* 

AT Il.tILtIT.t 

Tl.e>c eAca>atii<r:> «I»i« that m ll.e (ndui tillcy in 
tljf Ihjnjab asiJ flasI.Jiwar. and pn/baMy m t.Se (»Jiige» 
saJIcy aJw. a h-gUy dc*e!>.;t<il a»ib>rfnAi eaistnl l^lnre 
I'ar Arjsii fj.'-jc irzt'p lifLi 'Jhi* ciTif.'.irn^ w3» in all 
I At! feU:-d to tl^e ancient «»iJ<safi< ns of f!r 

f f the fliers .Vu'e, Cujhrates, Tigns amf IfelmiRiJ. 

Age.— The rena^ss c f t.he cities whK.h bare Ice" 
evented cih.Vit lix or seten tt/eri t.f tushi rgs After 
t's s-'r «3S f.Tit rJejfed hejuscs were S'kI 

t'«r» ftl t-i-t re..*: i’.eo sa'T** I r-> r»i »i* r','e'’''d 
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six or seven times. It is impossible to say when 
first houses is-ere built, but the opinion is that the : 
of the three uppermost cities at Mohenjo-daro {; 
between 3500 to 2500 B.C. It is likely that the carli 
occupation took place about 4000 B.C. 



FROM TnE eODTH-WEST. 

Oimate.— The c«tie» of Harappa and Moher 
d.iro were large amt Uuckly populated and were situ; 
in Tegions where agricttllurc was well adiTinced. ' 
climate of Sindh was moister then, rainfall was hea 
ami l>e<tdes tlje Indiu, another large ri\-er flmved thro 
if. 

people who li\cd in the region ki 
the art oi building, and their houses, baths, drains 
other buildings show remarkable skill and ingeni 
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They used burnt bricks, gj'psiim and bitumen as niaternN 
of biiildinyr- They practised |hc arts of si>mning am! 
ucaung won! and c<*tt«>n. Tliej adorned their Iwlies 
with ncli ornatiicnta ntade of silver, gold, ivory and 
preciimN MimcN Tlirv wire faiiiilnr nitli loj’pcr, tin 
anjl lead. Ml»«r .iml /••■Id. t<>i'|>c'r m.k ij<ei? for 



si'j!iK.\jot>M:o jr.\yr.i.Ur.Y 

■ n.'j Vrr«!'» and cfeu'i'*. I'.nmx’- »a* »'i'j 

ti-c-l tri-x-H a grrif viri-t* <•( 

*r"r riidi. I T o»'m»'n f'^i 

Writini umJ IWif »o«^Th«-y I * J d-vef-t-rd lie 
art t{ •’■•'■’r',;. I'-t tf^r Irt’er* f.»>e P t *et !<en 
der^^ errd. T1 •r zrft pf BV»!en '7? i't r'jf jOiJ f»iejye, of 
r-TT-ai'-rj 3'>i of •ere {tstt v-! trA 

5'C3; rvrv TIt- re-ri cf 
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ci>iiliiHU'>l m !*■ ]>racli*Mi tfl Imla e\«n afttT ihe Araan' 
1i.kI {{irratj tlicir rflijr^on, ami were later incoqiorated in 
Ilut'liiisni 

Dliposal of ifio D<aA<~Tfie rhv'cUcrs of tho'se 
rc;.’i<ins of iJtc A-aJ ><> Juirinl anO 

crioution. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE AGE OF ARYAN SETTLEMENTS. 

(a). The Aryan Mirations. 

Tlie Aryan Peoples-Before the Aryans entered 
India the coiuitry was peopled by a mixture of races. 
Among them were the primitive Negritoes, who ranked 
low in SQciet), and were compelled to do ditty and mean 
uork. They were the descendants of the earliest 
inhabitants of the country. Above them were the more 
advanced Kols (Australoids), and the civilised Dravidians 
They were clistnbufcd among nvmy independent tribes 
that lived in those p^rts of the country which fiad 
been made habitable by the cutting and burning down 
of forests. 

The Horae of the Aryans.— The Aryans arrived 
in India from the north-west. Historians ate not agreed 
wiih regard to their original dwelling place. According 
to some they lived in tlie Danube valley, according to 
others sn the plains of Hungary and Bohemia, Some 
believe fli.rt the Arctic region was their original home; 
others Central Asia. Some scliolars think that the 
Aryans were not invaders at all, but were the inhabitants 
of India from the beginning. On the whole it appears 
most likely that they lived originally in the steppes stretch- 
ing along the northern shores of the inland seas from the 
Aral to the Black Sea, a temperate grass-land region 
fit for the habitation of a pastoral and nomadic race 
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acquaiJitcd ivilh agriciillurc. They were a tall, fair com* 
plcxionccl race, having prominent noses, and among them 
some had long and some rotind heads. They spoke a 
langtiagc whicli is connected siitli the ancient European 
languages like Oreck. and ntoclern Europc.m 

languages like English. Gemun. French and Russian, 
Eastern languages like Persian and the Indian \’’cdic 
Sanskrit and its branches, the modern kingiiages of 
Northeni India lik-e Hindi, LVdu, Punjabi. 15eng.ili, 
Gujarati and Marathi To the parent Language the name 
Intfo'European or Intlo-Gemtinic lias Icon applicil. 

The Character of Migmtions.— Thr Arsans, who 
emigrated from iheir original hwie, came in 5ucerssi>e 
leaves to Inrlb Tim- cr'>s'*«<-<I over the passes of the 
llindiikush into Afgli.ini'(an. ami rtilered India through 
the wlleys of tive Swat, the K.shitl, the Kiirram and tlie 
Gotnal rivers. Tlvey <hd not come as an invailing army 
consisting of warriors onlv, Mit ns settlers with lliei'f 
families, herds of cattle ami carts liden with thcir gwnl*. 
They were dhideil into a oiiiidsT of tribes and rlasm, 
and they ocrupieil tlir hiwls of (Ik* nortli-west In some 
case* the Ilravi'lo-Kolinan mliabit.tnts adopted (hr Arjan 
bngusge. rtligion am! nj'ture. aicejitrd their A'mAij as 
priests, and became their allies; in ethers tl>ey were 
dispossessed of iheir yeorer and rmde subjert* of the 
Aryans, a-ml in still oilers the higher chive* wctp driven 
out a-nd forced to rwigrav, and the .^fyam l-ecanir nrofer* 
of t.hetr territcfies. 

History of Settlestseotse—The li!if"ry nf (fe 
settlement of larinis Aryan fite** ■*»> csfr.e »> Inf/i 
from tirie n'llme s-af s^m/i th* Aryta ri.’uire. smf r.f 
the wan which the Ary»-.s «agr«f agiin-r i? ? rnr. \fy .nt 
Msd iTr::?rg th^rasels** hi* rrC rrowl'd. »r*l it h 
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in’T'osjiJjJe to give a connected acount nt the cv 
the Veic Age. Scholars have, however, tr C'i • 

facts scattered in the Vedic literature and Frrrc-'u a 
attemjied to baild up some sort of a connected narr. 
c« of the legends and trad-tions. 

Fir»l Slase.— On the basis of these, it may be 
aid that the result of the first wave oi the .\rvaji migra- 
tion was that parts of Afghatustan, the Punjab. Ka-hm'r, 
Rajputam and Sindh were oceujaed. The original 
tnhabitar.ts of these r^ions offered a stout resistance, but 
were ether etfemiiBated or driven into surround eg hills 
atsi forests or enslaved. 

Second Stase. — The next stage is that of expan- 
sion into the Madhya -desha. or the middle land, as far as 
the Medhyas in the south. Bengal in the east, and Gujarat 
or ICathiaav in the west. Xow the eestre of life was 
shifted to the country between the Saraswati and the 
Jumna. The Aryans dominated this land as conquerors, 
but they did not displace the non-.^ryans, as they had 
done from the Punjab. The whole of Xortbera India 
was conquered, and the conquest and colonisation of the 
Deccan had begun. 

Third Stage.— The third stage of the movement 
begins with the conquest of the non-.Aryan tribes of 
ilagadha and Eer.sal. and eonctudes with their spread 
in the Deccan as conquerors and settlers. In these regions 
the Aryan element was so small that it did not materially 
affect the character of the populition. but it exercised 
a deep infiuence over their languages and cultures. 

Dale of Migraliona.— When the Aryans began to 
arrive in India is not easy to teH. but it mH not be far 
wrong to fix the period from 2500 D.C to 20C» B.C 
lor their amvaL They came into contact with the 


.. -s 
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naniely, Sogara, who not only drove them 
hack, but invaded tlieir territories, and destrojed 
ibeir power. 

Expansion of Yadus, Purus and Anus. — After the 
death of Sagar, the kingdom of Ayodhya lost its pro- 
minence for some time. The Haikiyas had disappeared 
from history, but the Ya<la\-as took their place and they 
gradually e.xtended their dominion. Their branches set 
up their rule over Afathura, Malwa, Gujatat, Vidarbha 
(Uerar) and Mahjshmati (Mandlutaon the Narbada). 

The I’uius rose m power under Dosbyant, the father 
of the celebrated king Bliarala. Iliiarata's descendants 
orcupied the territory from the river Saraswati to the 
Canges, and Ilharata princes ruled at Ahicbliatra 
(lianinagar), Kampilya (Farnikhalod) and Ilastinapur 
(Delhi). The Amis of the Ptiniab had sent some of 
llieir families to the east during the period when the 
Haihayaj were rav^mg (he Doab. TItey established 
theinseNes in East Beliar. and created the pnncipahiies 
of Anga (Dehar), Vanga fBengal), I’untlra (N. 
Bengal), Suhnia (S. Bengal) and Kahnga 

Rertvcl of Ikshvakasv^Uiider Dihp Khatvanga 
the waning glory of Ayoditya was revived. Dasarath 
iiiheritcil the throne from him, and his four great sons, 
Kama, I^akshiiiaiia, Rliarata and Shatruglma made con- 
quests far and w[de,and spread Aryan civilisation into the 
fartlrest regions of India. Rama led an expedition 
towards the south, ai»I the others went towards the 
Himalayan regions in the north, the Punjab and the west, 
and destroyed many aboriginal princiiwhties. The stic- 
Cf«ors of R.inia, however, could not maintain the 
eminence of Ayodhya. 

Further Expansion of Purus^Mcanwhile the 
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Kasi ended with the snl>5»^tion of the laltee. T(\e 
Kosalas made the Sakyas their vassals. At Mithda, 
the cajiital of Videh.a, the Janakas maintained for some 
lime a magnificent court which was thronged with 
learned men, but later tlie dynasty was overthrown aitd 
Videha became a repubh'con state. 

Amidst these vicissitudes the kingdom of Magadha 
continued to be efficiently gos'erned by the Baihadratha 
dynasty wliicli claimed descent from Kuni. Its greatest 
king was Jarasandha, wlio was killed by the Pandavas. 
Hut Ihc Piltarata War did not shake the power of the 
Rarhadrattas, and under them Magadla became one of 
the most important kingdoms of Northern India. 

(e). State of Culture and Civilisation. 

The age of settleoKnts bsted from about 2500 B.C. 
to about (jOO B.C. During the long period of nearly two 
thousand years the Ary'ans colonised Nortliern India, 
coni^uered its original inliabitants, established kingdoms, 
and spread their language and culture all over the north 
and ihe Dcccin, and ihcir influence penetrated to the 
south. During this process tliey were themselves greatly 
affected by their surroundings, wrtli the result that changes 
took place in their life, manners, religion, language and 
lileratuie. The iofomiation about these matters is 
derived from the books which they compiled. 

Literalare^The most ancient literary work of 
the Aryans is the Rigreda. It is.dinded into ten parts 
called Mantlalas, and cootains a collection of about l,02S 
li)-nms, rra)ers, sacrifidal formulas and diarms composed 
in wrse. Resides the Riffi-eda, there are three other 
collections known as the YfijuTveda, the Somo Vtda and 
the Alltaira J'cda. Connected with them, Imt later in 
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date, are the Unihmanas, They arc written in ]iro5f. 
They exjilain the meining of tlie \’ctitc verses, and give 
dirccfiotJb for their use at tire projicr sacnfjccs. They 
describe the sacrificial rites in detail and relate stones 
alx^ut their value and origin. 

The .•lran},akas and UpaHishadt arc religions treatises 
w'lucli contain tlie sjicculatioiis of the Arvan hernvits anil 
ascetics on rchgiows and plidosoidjical subjects. Jn tiicm 
are found some of the subliniest thoughts and noblest 
asjtiratxins of the Indian mind. 

These three classes of tiooks are regarded hy nuiiy 
I/indiis as ilivinely revcalcsl lits-rntiirr Fur llieir iirojicr 
understanding si.x snhjcctb known as the I’eilumi^f were 
later <Ic\cloi>i-d, which sleal with i>romimiam>n, metre. 
Kraninar. ex}>lanatioR of w«tfds. astnmoniv and ntiut. 
Tfiey arc written m a ywcuh-vrly csindensed style consist* 
Ing of brief fnniwlas tAntrar) Iksides tiiein tliere are 
other IxJoV* which treat of senibir subjects bke indhciw, 
military science, music, art. architecture, etc, and they 
arc known as VfinrJj. 

Jn addition to fl>e religious literature there weee 
/egenffs, simgs and MlUds aWit kings and their heroic 
derifs, anil genealogical lists of dynasties which hter 
jeneif a! material for ilir ef»K {sicms and the Puranai. 

The early Vedic Social Syatem^Tliis literature, 
which is iJie »f>urce of our knowledge afiout the Whe 
ege, iliows the various stages «if tfic dcvel'>{'nienf of tli< 
Ary^n v<i<ty In t!« earlier stJges, rcflecteil {n the 
f’.i r'-'fJj. tl c Arvans lave already ctasi-d to a wanil'-r- 
irg I'CDj.lf. The chns awl trifies Kise wtiln! j'erirurifitly 
in d.iTcreTt i<irt» of tl.e dumiry, amj a seUlc’l 
l.fe is t' >* rwrl. of ifrir social and js.htiral activity. Tl.e 
fi.’vJy srjs Errt of sorirtr. T>;e father W3» tU 
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IiradoC Jlic family nnd IiecotitrfdJcd ihc»<>n» ami ilaiiglinr. 
atiij otlMf niftiilicrs. Tlirrc or lour griUTatimis Inf't 
tr^Oirr. SM'J I'foIxaWy oimwl proj'Crty iii n»tii;Ti-in 
A trumWr «j| Ian>i5ir» li\nl in nor 

and fnmird a »huh %ka* rvUnf ifium.i 

TUy louRfvt togrtlwr agim<t a cxiimn'-n 
«utny. A inunlrr of »ucli CiRlitinj; units dwtl'ir-^ 
in a \rtr1inil4r rrp*>o con<m«tr<l a lor 

cantonj, llicj «rrc MT«lr<l as fol!<mcr» of a (ornojlar 
rliiff. Tl'f /o»a or inlic <T>nsiH«l of a nuintirr of mcli 
rant'iin, with a Imj; as tlirtf nilrr 

llacfi iriti« «as also inio a niimlirr of rJastrj 

or I'rtltrs Stne fam>!l^s to ific j rmcrly fla*« 

(Iv.if.inja or Kslutinyai, i-tlrra to Oic I'nrstly chss 
(ViOi'is i-r Jlrafiouns). atwf »W Arsan tlqa-nilanis of 
invJr « js tlir t \a)skas\ iVr 

{o|!.i»r.f llif ts-XHivation of asTw.'tnrr nu) uisniy.. 

an I tin's nifislilutpil also ifir aitnrsl f.-rsrs nl il-nr fiMrvxs 
llw lltrrr (lassra »-cfT ii(4 Ofsillr Mqiarair'i. an-l ii ssa» 
jussiMc fur a f'first to a prirsfr and tor a PS’'ril’'rf 

of t).' cniircl, (aniils t.> l■f»v•r^r a jif'rsi WIiTfl ilx 
\r)*i!s iim'inf'rr.l tV K>n ai»l Ihasid tnt»» and j-rin 

fi;vil.|i<t, iVn a ihs» anw lasani^- 

s» tV flivis nr ssulras Tl«' \r\aii jnn--r-\ 

«M tv-l tiys’d tin IXjsa I'ttni'rv as sHtm-i* tor tliry 
aV **-ts t’w iso-jif «TTr r.«s 

a‘i t r'lvl.nivt an>l « ft o • » tl,f t' * t <4 Vrvm »-*s>ts 

I V ioj 1 5 > SI as «V I i»ost ».( tV (f T «'a«-^s 
r<J<licaJ 5ratrms«>d ash ttr«- '»»v tuVl ts a 
I rr. ‘.li-.-ssf t> a jtiiSTV (a-sS j i! *'c.sr 
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offiCMlo). Tlw iSrahnun wai llic counirllaf of llie J*inj 
in |i«ce anl «-ar. Tlw noUcs or K«/wttfiyaj fonjfit 
iimlcr litrn as cai>t3>nt and comnunderj {Sntani and 
O'rattnJiii) of jjic forcM. Tlw ling arwl the nohicj (otisht 
on dnrmti awl tlvc otmnion fcoj'Ie on foot. 

llw rc\tnuc of llie king conjisied of free pfis and 
InUtlcs gurn Ly the iwoi'lc. and the booty obtained in 
war. The joiscr of tlie king was not arl>]trary. Tlie 
ix-ojilc lud two kinds of assemMjes, one Mas knoM-n as 
tlie Sainiii, at wlurli political aifairs uere discussed and 
decided, and the oilier was llie Sjtha, uhich Mas held 
for social ptiqioses. 

Economic Life.— The «afl> Aryans were a simple 
folk. Tlwy were a pastoral and hunting people who 
kiwv agTicultuTc. On settling donn in India they 
developed a number o{ arts and inOu^tnes. Tliey began 
lo live in houses; for llic common |>eopJc tiiev constructed 
divell/ng places of cby, bamboo and thatch, and for the 
rich, palaces of brick with doon«-a>s and pillars in uhich 
they used timber and metals. 

Dress, Food and Amusements.'— Their garments 
were made of cotton, wool, and skm, and they adorned 
tliemselves with gold ornaments. Tlieir food consisted 
of vegetables, fruits, iwlk, gram and meat, and they drank 
intoxicating liquors. They were fond of chariot races, 
gambling, dancing and ninsic. 

l>ome3lic Ufe— -Their domestic life was free. 
Marriage svas usually moiit^mous, hut polygamy was 
jierniifted. Child marriage was unknown. Marriage 
was regarded as a sacred tie, but widows were allowed 
to reinarr}’. The women were iwt kept in fvrjah (veil). 
They were free to go about and to choose their hu^ljands, 
they took part in religious rites and in religious iliscussions. 
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SO (lint Jte n«\- i)I<Jnirt wvalfh, prosperity and Iiipji/ness 
in this life and the aluxle of the Wesistl after tlenth. 
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The later Vedic Social Syatem, First Stage. — llic 
l.atcr Vtdic Age is dcjKCted in tiie Brahiiiaiias and A ulros. 
As tlic Aryans advance! furtlicr towactls tlw east and ihe 
wnitli, tiieir numixirs diininislied in proiwrtiun to thoM' of 
the original inhaliitants among wlioin tlicv ‘•etllwl. They 
liail to stay far from the centre of their civilisatH'o in 
Aryavart.a. lliey were surrounded by peoples who 
<iilTer«! from them in cnsloms. religion ami culture, and 
whom they had siihjngjtwl 'Hie result w.is that a grc.it 
change can\e a\cr them. Ttieir sOettU orgamsaliou U’cante 
more complex and more rigid The llraliinan ami tlic 
Ksliattriya clas'cs teiwled to Kx'onic hcrcdit.iry castes 
The priests so dexcloix-sl tlwi sacrifices and tJie ritts tJiat 
they n!<ine cntild itnderstan<l them an<l olhciatc at their 
l>erforitnitcei and so the occiipaiion of tlw IlraUmaii 
liecame teacJnng. crmdiicling sacrifice and ri-ecivliig aims 
The Kshaitnja sltidicsl. govermd and fnught The 
Vnisya could study .and undertake ciillivaiion and trade, 
while the Sudra sened the higher cast<^, and practised 
meclanieal arts. 

Second Stage.~4iradiiaIU . howeser. occupatirjii 
cca<cd to be the Icisis of caste, and liirtli alone determined 
the status vif a jicrson When this Kapiscncd the I’rahnxans 
ha<! iK-guit Id pursue nuny kinds of professions, for 
example, trade, ficblmg and government service. Tlicy 
iimv claimed for tliemstUcs a position o5 siijicriority and 
of privilege based on ilicir hereditary title The 
Kshattriyas were given Uic second place in the caste 
system. The Valsyas lost much of their position in the 
social scale, and the difference between them and the 
SuiIms lecamc narrow. Those among them who con- 
timicil to follow the higher professions retained .a high 
status like the Sethi or Gahxpati. otlwes wtio rcmxiueil 
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cultivators or artisaits could not be clistingutslicd from 
Sudras, ivlio also followed tlicse professions. Tlie Sudras 
tliiis acquire<l a better position in society. But in 
addition to tjie four main castes a new caste of the 
untouchables or Chand.-ils began to be recognised. 

Other Changes^With these, other clianges 
appeared in the social life, hfarriage restrictions became 
more rigid between castes, but morals became laxcr. 
Woman lost her independence, and her status became 
degraded to that of the Sudra. They were dckirrcd 
from studying the yedus or taking part in the sacrifices. 
The Vedic religion also became largely a matter of the 
correct performance of ceremonies or rites. TIic hopeful 
and bright outlook iijion life di'apjieared The doctrines 
of Karma and of transmigration had made their appear* 
ance, and emancipation from siilTering and sorrow became 
the end of religion. New go<I< and goddesses entered 
into the list, or some of the old ones assumed greater 
importance. Magic, spells. an<l other superstitions l-egan 
to prevail. 

Economic Life.— The Later Ve«lic .\gc sliowed 
greater diversity of industrial and commercial pursuits, 
more luxury and more wealth. Knowledge advanced 
and the art of ivriting was acquired. 



CHM*TER III. 


THE ANCIENT AGE, 650 B.(l— A.D. 800. 

The Ancient Age of our history begins with the 
rise of Magadla into prominence m the mnld'e of the 
sc\cnih century B.C. It closes in the eighth century 
A.D. when the Arabs conquered Sindh. It is the age 
of the kingdoms and empires niled by the indigenous 
princes and etnperors of Inda. It is also the sge of the 
uninterrupted development of the Indian civilisation, 
mainly under the stress of internal factors and forces. 
During this age India receiv'ed in her bosom many a 
triiic from outside her frontiers, but absorbed them 
completely into her population; India also received cultural 
tnnuenccs from abroad which affected certain aspects of 
her culture, but the main stream of her life and civilisation 
continued to flow in the chantKls made by the diildrcn 
of the soil. 

The Ancient Age is dhided into five periods:— 
(1) Tlie period of the rise of Magadlia from 650 B.C. to 
.525 B.C, (2) the period of Maurya ascendancy from 
325 B.C. to 1S4 B.C, (3) the i>criod of the Brahman 
empire and the stnigglc with the Yavanas from l&f B.C. 
to 27 B.C., (4) the period of Satas'ahana ascendancy and 
the stnigglc with the Sakas from 27 B.C. to A.D. 300, 
and (5) tlic pcriivl of the Northern ascendancy and the 
struggle with the Ilunas from A.D, 300 to A.D. SOO. 



<■1 A .‘‘MofjT jti5Toi;v or Tin. n.nfw ifom: 

Poli'licxt LiY«.~T!ir cfianfjr* r.t (K>|j!i(at life were 
in lf»>* difntiofi uf ,i grcjjcr ititucntMti'in of 
'Ilic I’^OK iivm ait^vraiK. ani( jIu- ai'cmMiv^ cuvr- 
ct'«r»J !r''» jnliHriHT. Tlic mimlicr «if t)ic krr:;’* ofJirnH 
mrTra«r<l Tlir .iim Uir kmp to ati^tnrc (Intninion 
ninl cclrljMIr llir j;rcai wnfirn, trr;. die fiorte «cri(ice. 
In Ir^ni;; to rr.iIiM ami the -Hnan k.n:;» waje*! 
njit>t.int war* animi" ilicn»'<eKe'« 'Hje) nc»cr 
in f^tJllJlsIllrI',• a I.irce kniploni or m aiiia!^ ui«ting the 
triU't 'I lie e\lyiuvtc«J flieir anil in tiw 

Rtvat niiarau War m> ijwnv K-lwttma* iMte WiUtnl Hat 
tlte.v could not rcioier ilirir rnnnimna’ ailiTw-anls. 
Witliin iwo iTiiliirie^ of tlie war the iKnj>lt« of tJic 
oiitliin;* {imvinco ln<I j.'-t"’*’! |«'wrr. anil Mon the 

kin^’< of the niuHarul liail |<> Mihtnit to Ihnn, 

1 («). Ilia Ri*« of Mafadha. 650 B.C to 325 B.C 
—In the centuries following the great llhamta War, llis 
kingdoms of the midlamU declincil. Init a connectwl history 
of these is not jitissihle Ixcausc **f the hvk of information. 

In the seventh centiirv there were many stales 
hi Xortliem Indb, some of ilicm were repubJit>, anil the 
others wTre govcrneil by kings. Among the rejnibllcs 
were iiicliKled a nunrlxr of tribes inhabiting the countiy 
north of the Ganges liclwccn Kosala and .Vnga. TJie 
confederacy of llic Vri;/is was tlie most noted, and it 
included the V'ldelia.s of Mithila and the Lichclihavis of 
Vaiiali. The Sakyas were also a tepublic, and they had 
their capital at Kapilavastti. In the Punjab. Sindh and 
Gujarat also there were simibr republican states. Among 
the monarchies there were the small kingdoms like 
G.andliara (with its cajnlal at Taksliashila), Sursena (at 
M.athura), and Anga (at Chamiw). But the most 
jmjiortanf jirincip.alities of tfie century were the four 
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kingdoms of Magadha, Kosala, Vatsa or Vainsa, and 
Avanti, with their capitals at Rajgriha, Sravasti, 
Kausambi and Ujjain. 

Before the birth of Gawtam Buddha, tlie Kosalas Irad 
obtained ascendancy over the ancient principalities (of 
the Kurus, tlie Panchalas, the Kasls and the Sakyas) ; 
the kingdom of Avanti had come to exercise rule over 
the Sursenas, the Matsyas and the Bltojas; the Vatsas 
probably controlled the Chedis Vklwj were their neighbours , 
Imt the kingdom of Magadlia, which had recently arisen 
into power, ultimately extended its sway over all of them. 

At the time of the Uharata War, the Barhadratha 
iljmasty ruled over Magadlia. The last ruler 
of the dynasty was Ripunjaya. After Itmi a new 
dynasty began to rule in Magadha. Its first 
important king was Bimlisara Seniya (Srenika) who 
increased the influence of his house by marriage relations. 
He married the daughters of the chief of the Lichchhavis 
of VaisaJi, of the king of the Kosalas and of the ruler 
of the Madras (Punjab), and he gave his daughter in 
marriage to the king pi the Vatsas of Kausambi. He 
built a new capital at Rajgriha, and annexed the kingdom 
of Anga whose capital was Cliampa. Sakyamuni Gaiitani, 
the Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, and Mahavir, the 
founder of Jainism, liiTd during his reign. He was 
succeeded by his son, Ajatsatm, wfio, according to the 
Buddhist traditions, starved lus fattier to death and then 
rci>cnted before the Buddha. He was a powerful ruler 
and married (he daughter of Prasenajit, the nilcr of 
^Ko«ala. He waged wars t^ainst tlie Vrijjis and the 
I.iclirhlvn is, and annexed tfie territories of Vaisah, Videlia 
and Ka.^i to his kingdom. He also seized a part of the 
Kds.il.a territories and rai>!«l his kingilom to a position 
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of dominance. His only rival was Ihe ruler of Aranti. 
Gautam Buddha died in the righth year of his reign. 

Ajafsatni’s son, Udaym, founded the city of 
Pataliputra. From his descendants, who were weak, tlw 
throne passed to Nandivardixana Sisunaga, wlio was a 
governor before he became king. He destroyed the 
power of the rulers of Avanti, and made hlagadha 
supreme over a large part of Northern India. 

The Saisunaga dynasty was os-crihrown by the line 
of Nanda, whose first ruler was Alahapadina. He was 
a great conqueror, and he brought Kosala, Kuntala, 
and Kalinga under his sway, and left to his sons an 
extensive empire, a large army and an abundant treasury, 
flis eight sons succeeded him. and then Chandragupta 
Maurya, with the help of hes Brahman minister, Kautilya, 
scited the throne. 

Foreign Invasions.~Wh>le Magadha was cstab- 
lislting its stipremacy m the mleuor, north-westem 
India had to face the invasions of foreigners from the 
west. Tile relations between Persia and India go back 
to remote times. In the sitth ccniuty Cyrus the Great 
of IVrsia was brought info direct contact with India by 
his campaigns in Afghanistan and Baluchistan. In Ihe 
reign of Darius (522-486 B.C ) tlie valley of Sindh and a 
porlionof the i’unjab were inclwlcd in llie Persian empire. 

In the fourth century, when the Nandas were ruling 
at Pataliputra, Alexander, King of Alacedon, after 
overrunning U’estem Asia and conquering Persia and 
Afglunistan. crossed tlie Indus in 235 B.C^ Tlie I*ap 
of Tpksliashila, who liad heard of In's approach and Iwd . 
sent 'fe# snbtnisston before he hail crossed tlie Indus. 
oj>eiwtlilie gates of Irvlia to tlie invailer awl allowed him 
to enter Ipdia. Alexatwler proceoleil toward* the Jlirhini, 
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anj defeated the Paurava king on tl»e bank of tlic river, 
but gave him back his kingdom- Then he crossed the 
other rivers of the Punjab, defeating the ruiers of the 
tribes inhabiting the regions between the rivers Jheluin 
and Ravi, and adranced to the Bess. His army, which 
had followed him without a murmur so far, refused to 
move forward. Alexander was forced to stop here. 
Then he returned to tlie Jbelum, prepared a fleet of boats 
and sailed down the Indus to the o«^n. On the way 
along the banks of the river be attacked and crushed the 
tribes which attempted to arrest fits passage. On 
reaching the mouth of live Indus the army proceeded to 
IJabylon, one part going by sea, and the other by land. 

Alexander remained in India from Februarj' 326 
B.C to October 325 B.C., and his sliort campaign had 
little efTect upon India. Wben he passed out of the 
country, the tribes which he bad subdued reasserted their 
indc|icndcncc, and soon tlw memory of his conquest was 
obliterated from the mind of the people. 

1 (b). The Social and Religious Changes, 
$50—325 B.C 

In the seventh century there was much stir in the 
religious and socul life of India. A grcai dunge had 
come over the spirit of the old Vedk religion. The 
sacrifices and rites Iiad assunml an importance which 
tcndcil to dimini<<h the value of teal piety and true reli- 
gicni. Their numbers bad increased, they had become 
elalmrate, and they were warded merely' as a powerful 
tiK-ms of attaining nKn's cartlily desires. Tlw niles of 
the sacrifices Iwd become complex and tliey required 
the wlude lime of the Uralmuns to understand them. 
Hie life fif the ordinary lKw«lKil<k-r was tegulatnl by 
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llic ch{iorMc nilfi tiS ihity {Dhcrma). To nolvc it 
to rfnitinlicT tlicip tlwj* were rtilaced into aphorisms 
{Sutraj). I 

.Nian)' iiwjplc, liowctcr. had lirguti to dotiht the 
c/Ticacy ol the sacrifices anrl riles, ami to spcailate upoa 
the {>roLlcnj* o( man's destiny aiul salvation. The earlier 
UfanishaiU emliody tlie fesnks of some of these discus* 
sions. They laid emphasis upon knowleilgc, ascctidsrn 
and sjMritual ihsripiine for the attainment of supreme 
bliss. Cut alcni^ with ihem new philosophical and 
religious systems grew up wliicli o/Tcretl other solutions 
of these problems. 

The worship of Crahnia. \'isJ)nu and Siva became 
popular and Iieg.in to take tlic place of the ivnrship of the 
Vedic gods. The Uliagvaia rchgion. of which Vastaleva 
and Krishna became the central figures, al«a lud Us 
beginning about this perkxl. It taught the way of the 
realisation of freedom (’.l/oWia) tlirough love and 
devotion. 

In the eastern regions this intellectual and religious 
movement led to the apj>earance of tite religions which 
Tcpndialed the \'ed>c cull and doctrine. A marked 
feature of the rcJigions life of this period was the 
prevalence of orders of wandering monks 
Among Drahnians and Kslialtriyas many men abandoned 
their Iicinies and relatives in order to go about and aojuire 
religious truth wherever they could find it. Thr:« 
wandering holy men spread ideas and slirretl the mmds 
of the people. 'They lived a life of purity, simplicity and 
self-mortification, and atiracteil the people by their good 
diameter and unselfish living. 

Among them m.my became founders of religion, 
but the most important were Jfah.tvir and G.iiitam 
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Buddha. They lived about the same time and knew 
Bimbisara and Ajatsatru, kings o( klagadlia. 

The Jaina Religion*— XIahavir’s father was a 
wealthy nobleman of Kundagiama, near Vaisali, and 
his mother a Lichchhavi pnneess. Ifc was related to 
Ajatsatru. At the age of tliirty lie left his home 
and became a monk. He led a hard ascetic life 
of \>enance awl meditation. At the age of forty-two he 
rcaliseil supreme knowledge and freedom from the IxiniU 
of pleasure and pain, and became Arliata and Jma Itht 
contpieror). He then taught the Jama religion Tor 
thirty jears he went about preachif^ his doctrines gud 
nunkirg contorts. He «lied at the age of seventy-two 
years at Vava, near Rajgriha. 

Tlie Jaina religion teaches tint suffering is the lot 
of man, and, therefore, hi$ goal must be release from the 
l«in of the cycle of births and deaths This can be 
t)l>taiwcd by itossessing the three prcnotis jewels of 
religion. In the first place one should have the right 
faith, surrender him<clf to the teaclicr and lake refuge 
in lilinj secondly, one slioidd obtain the right knowledge 
of the great truths about the world, action aiul Ixmilage, 
and, thirdly, one should follow tlie right path and take 
flic sows of non-injnry, truth, poverty, cliastity and 
sclt-sacrillcc. The religion of Mahasnr was universal. 
He preached that salvation was within the readi of all 
irri-«pcetive of caste or race, tliat man was responsible for 
his own actions and must tdy on his owai efforts for 
rc.aching the go.sl. He prescrilicd an austere discipline 
for tln>v: whose duty was to tcadi, and laid sjiecial 
einjih-a'is upon the virtues of ...ffiimra or non-injury to 
living livings. 

The Buddhist Rclisioiu — Gautam BuJdlia. who broke 
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away {ram tlic religious system of tlie sacrirvccs, \v-as lire 
sou of Sudtlliodana, who was a i>Tincc of the Sakya dan. 
He was born in the Liunbini garden at Ka])il.i\nslu, and 
was brought uji in tfw midst of great wealth and luxury. 
He was of a rellectivc turn of mind, and the sight of old 
age, sickness and «Jcafh so dce{>ly touched his heart lliat it 
produced in him a great revoision towards the world. 
Jfe renounced the life of comfort and ease, left liis 
beautiful yotmg wife, litsucw bom son, and his sorrowing 
jrareuts to enlCT into the Jrt'iiteless state of a warnfcTin; 
ascetic bent niwn sotting the nivMcrj of life, ile spen 
sfintc years in the stu<ly of |>tiiJ«*'>«>i'Jiy and wandered fron 
place to place. Tlieti be settled at Hruveh, near Uiiddh; 
Gaya, it was a (<tcavtni tjot in a >>eaiitif[tl forest, sne 
the clear stream of Hwlgti llotveil tliruiigli the nieadowj 
Ihtt nrronnclcd it. Here he tefnlJc 

nurterities, kejit long fasts aixl went ihrr.ugh lam/iil 
exercises to prepare himself for receiving enlightenment. 
He was reduced to a skekt.^i. t*ut all his efforts to gain 
tnith fiy asceticiim were wnavaibng He then realised 
that mere austerities were useless. He gave them up 
and took to moluation and contentphtmn, and at last 
attained the knowletlge which delivers man from lufferirg 
and brings ficarc and iran«|mll>ty to the mind. He 
liecame the fluddlia — tlie euhghfcnesi 

From L’ruvrU llwidha came tr» Samalh, near 
Betiares. and f<g3n Ins ministr/ by 
bis first senmin ihere. He devoteif the rest of 
his life to teaching, organisnig hi* Fangfn and making 
converts. He died at the *ge of fit) at Kminara. The 
Ia«£ words which fjr addresKd ffctn his death'ed to hh 
l«r!.jveHl disc^'de. Anan'U, were “ Do tvit weep. Have I 
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niiKf iicnr atnl dnr tu m lluit «c imut part from them, 
Irate ihu)). Mtrr »i}r><hrt then*? All that if 

fjrirti. Iirinijjlii ititi> being, am! j'lil ingrtiwr carries within 
it*e!f iln- ru-ii'-'it) ol <lisv>lutiun .... Votj fare 
iliiiH- well, Aiuiwla. He earner in cfTnrt and yon, too, 
>Ii.-ilI H-'iti !<• fn-e fr»m tlie great oils — from sensuality, 
fri'tii iniliiiihialii), {nun ilclusion end from igneranec.” 
{{iiiiiiiias tcaciungs resemWe fln>^ of .^fa^uvl^. Like him 
111 al>n consideml lliat iJie hfe of man in this world is 
fill! (i( misery and sulTering, amf the caii'c of this is 
sflfishneNS. The only »rav of potting an eiKJ to this 
misery is to overcome dc>ire by means of inner 
tlfsetpline. For u-hen llic crarmgs for sense grati/ication, 
for the plcastires of this world, and for immortality arc 
iitcrcoinc, man attains .Vinsina — serenity of souk 
"Whosoever winiKI save hi> life shall lose it.” 

ffudiiha rejected the asceticism and rifitaf tatfght fcy 
the Brahmans, ainl the efTicacy of sacrifices, lie did not 
recogjiise caste tlilTereticcs hi the matter of religion, and 
taiigiit tli.it every one could oJiiaui Xirfaua or s.aIval)on. 
He tis«l the spoken language of the common people to 
preach his gysjicl, and ihiidod liis foiloivcrs into laymen 
and monks ife advised the former to carry on their 
usual pursuits, hut laid donm special rules of conduct for 
the latter, who were organises! into an order 

Dnddha did not concern hiipseU with spectihtion, and. 
therefore, ignored questions regarding tlie nature of God 
and the soul. He had a practical obj'ect in view, that is. 
the deliverance of man from suffering. In order to achieve 
this it was necessary to understand the truths alwnt 
sutfering, its c.inse and cure, and the path to its wtinc- 
lion. This path is known as the middle p.alh, and the 
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noljlc cightfoW path (Aij-an path). It consists of (1) 
right views, (2) right as{Hrati<ms, {3) right speech, (4) 
right conduct, (5) riglit livelihood, (6) right effort, (7) 
right mindfulness, and (8) right rapture. The path does 
not prescribe any rites and dogmas, but shows that 
righteousness alone leads to emancipatbn (A'irtuna). 

Social and Economic Condltions^PoIitically, 
India was diiided at tlie commencement of the period into 
numerous small states. They were gradually brought 
imfkr the sway of a few rising powers. At the end of 
the (>cri<xl Alcxamfer’s conqneels in the I’linjab and the 
c-xterision of Magadln dominion were leading to the 
cstaMishnicnt of a vast empire. The empire, however, did 
not destroy the triUsI slates winch e.\i«icd, but only nude 
them dependent upon and siibonhaiie to a eetitral 
authority. 

These free states were variously governed before 
they were absorliesi .^ome of them were ruled by kings 
antJ others were republic*. 

So fir as the kings were concerned their power was 
becoming arbitrary during this period. Tlie ancient 
hnliimions of Salhn aivl Samlli were losing their 
autliOTily, and the only rhetVs upon the will of the kings 
were dread of revo’t m case of gross abuse of power, 
and tlie existence of numerous corporations, guilds ami 
self-gtnrrmrg (■fNhes with tlteir own jiifi'diction and 
liands of amird mm. 

In ti e rqxibhfu’i tril^ the Kshattriya or poble 
families composeif ifjc ruling corporation (Cjm), and the 
heads of the (anuhn constitute*! the government. 

TJie counritr of the rej*uhh’c held freijuert mertrrgt 
n Li!.'s for the perpose. The irwm.’jeri of 

cou-oeds were seated m accordance to t-hrir age 
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dignity; they conducted their deiibcratiotis and \oted upon 
motions according to fixed rules. 

Social Changes^The first cliatige that may he 
noticed is that the Aryan states arc no longer purely 
triljal in character. The triUil names still denoted the 
states, but they were definitely located in temioTses 
whicli acfiiiired the names of the tribes who had settled 
there. 

In the second place, the rise of the principalities of 
the eastern regions is accompanied with a profound 
change in the structure of society. Tlie power of the 
Ksliattriya order receives a set-back in the midlands and 
the west, and the Brahmans acquire llie preponderant 
influence in the social systems Thus tlie literature- 
religious, legal and epic, which the Brahmans produced 
supports their uniistial claims. Tliey occupy the first 
place in society, and their position is determined hy birth 
and not hy actinl performance of dtiiics They are the 
sole ctwfocli.tns of religion, social rank and purity. They 
lay down rules of marriage, dicing, and touching — 
proliiliiting them with Imy orders. \\ Idle the denial of the 
aiiUiority of the I'eda hv the others leads to perdition, 
the Brahman is not lamleil e'rn thniigb lie eommiis 
sins, provided he repeals the sacred texts The law de.als 
’Mth the individuals m acconlance witii ihcir castes 
The punishment for the same crimes is lighter for the 
higher and heavier for the lower castes, and the 
Br.ihmans receive iIk most favonirahle treatment Even 
the rales of interest are fixed according to caste. Tlie 
decay of the original Kshatiriva clans brings mereemry 
-•tiljiers on the scene, some of whom belong to the 
non-.^ryan groups. 

The decline of tlie mflitaty order, the establishment 
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t)f itic'iiialiMcs, tlic n'jjMlity a( cti«tom<, and ihe <}ecay in 
iJic "pint »»{ >n<Iq>riHlcnce kfl to the weakening of society, 
ami eiicoiirngcd ihc invasions of the I’ersians and the 
Circeks, arid t!ic rise of tlic empires. In the eastern 
regions, lioiveter, the Ksh.iltri)as remained masters. 
Their clans had comjiierrd and settled in countries which 
were occupier! by alioriginal tribes. They gloried in their 
jHjivcr and c-vtendc«I their dmninion at the e\j>ense of 
tlicir neighbours. Tlie warriors anil merchants played 
the role of Icaifcrs in society Tlic Ksivattriyas examined 
the religious beliefs of the Prafinjans and laid the 
foundations of new pliilosoiiliiev ■‘ind religions which 
olitained the support of the ricli niercliaiits. In tilts 
manner tlie /aina and Budillnst ihiirehes grew 

The casics were rec<^ii»c<l and continued to Dounsh. 
But llicy were not rigidly separated or suUhvidwI. 
Princes, Brahmans and Sciliis sent their sons to the 
same teachers an<l even ate together and intertnarricA 
Economic life.— Agricvtluire was the main occu* 
pation of the people. The land was owned l>\’ tlie 
village community, which paid to the king, in kind, a 
tithe on produce. Tlie village cwmnmiuty liad an advanced 
sense of their duties and rights. They met together to 
carry on their aflairs, budl lialls. rcsl-hou-es tanks, bid 
out gardens and kept the roads in repair. The Brahitvms 
and Kshattnyas did not consider it unworthy to ailtiiute 
their lands and engage in agriciiltuTc. 

The arts and crafts were varied, and their ntmiber 
had much increased. Trade flourished, and Ihe cararans 
of merchants going by timl and by sea were common. 
The industries were localised in v/flages, and the trades 
in partinilar streets of the towns. Corporate life was 
abundant and wel! organised, for there were numerous 
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guilds (srciiis) o( nimhants and iwrtttcr'-h'i''’ ui crait 
ami industry. 

2 (a). The Mauryan Aacendancyi 325 B.C— 184 B.C. 

Chandragupta Maurya^Tlie Vandas \s«n- a 
jiDwcrfui dynasty \\tw» luid extended tljeir donrniion o\cr 
the wlinie of the (jangctic jdain in the fourth cintiirv 
HC. They ^ws'essed a large army and a vstU I’dled 
treasury. The last king of tlieir line «a< oi:eup)mg the 
llirone of ratalijiiitra when Alc.sandcr insa'leil liulu 
He w.as a proud who had a wicked di-jxisitu'n 

O'Mvlragupt.n, who was a prwee of ihc Maurya clan, nsadc 
an attempt, willi the Ik Ip ot ( KamaVta Hr.tlitnan, to iwir- 
throw him, But he faded and fled to tlie camp of 
Alexander. On the retreat i>( .Mexander from Imln, 
CViamlragiiptn made an alVi.ane<- with the chiefs of the 
I'tinjnlinnd the l{iii>alai.an ilistncis and nnadeil Magndh.i 
Kanda wax dcfcaterl and kiUo!. amt tliandr.igujUa l>ecame 
king 

He w.ix a warlike and «-ncreetic ruUr ami lie set 
the comiuest of the western reg«.ns He annexnl 
Malwa, Gujarat, Katln-iwar and Smith Whether Iw 
criisxcsl ili<; Viiidh)"ax and distvtiiUd into the Kunkan and 
iiiarcliei] further sohiIi is not certain. Hut his eompirsts 
in the w(<c firoiighi him into coiiAkI with Sclcukoc. a 
Ct'irr.al of .Alex.miUr. wl>*. Iiail lieen an»>mtnl ruler r>! 
the ea'lern ihiiiiiimins of tlie Maceckmian empire, In 

nC. .‘icioik-w (Scleiicus) rrcK.vcl the Indus ami w^s 
• pi"is<sl hy Cliiii'lMgnpl.T Tlie result of the sv.ar was 
thu Selnikos was defeated, and lie had to surrimier all 
d"’ Greek lerritiiriex inclusling Herat, K.xndaliar an.J 
Kalflil sal’ey in return for a safe rrtreat ard a gift of 
f.'c himdrcilflepiiants. IlegasTlnxdii'g! !tr in nuirriige 
to Clou.lni^iipti, I.xter lie »cnt M«“,'asj!H ix-s as his 
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amkissatlor lo aianiiracuirta’s court. The account which 
Mcgastl>e«cs wrote of India and of ihe administration of 
Qiandnigupta Iws Uen jiresmed in the wriiinjs of the 
Greek liistorians, and is a source of oor knowteii^e of 
these times. 

CliandraBupta died in 297 B C, and was succeeded 
by his son, liindusara, wlio maintained intact the domi- 
nions contiuered by his faihet. He supprcssetl tiw revolts 
which were raiseti m Taxila and other places, and kept 
on friendly terms with llie Greek rulers of the west. 
His reign lasted for about twenty -five years. 

Asoka.— .Asoka, die son of Btndusara, came to the 
throne in 273 B.C.. hut was actually crowned emperor 
fotir years later. He as^ume<^ the title of “ Devanaat- 
priya Priyadarsin," wluch means, •' the gracious one who 
is beloved of the gods ” During the first thirteen years of 
his rule he followed the policy of cxteniUng his empire 
within India and of inamtammg peaceful relations with 
tlw miers of the neighliourtng countries 

In the thirteenth year of (us reign (262 B C.) Asoka 
effected the conquest of Kalinga. The war was con- 
ducted with terrible violence and thousands of men were 
slain and enslaved. Kalinga was nude i province of the 
empire, and a viceroy of the royal family was stationed 
at Tosali to govern it. The sl.nughter and suffering, 
which were caused by the conquest made a deep impres- 
sion upon the mind of Asoka. He renounced war, joined 
the Buddhist order as a lay disciple, and two and a half 
years later became a monk. From this time onward’, 
till hfs death, he devoted all his energies to spread hi* 
Dhantia. Like the other monks he made religiotii fours, 
visited many places, held discussions and gave religions 
instruction. He einplnycil tlie resources of a v.-i’t empire 
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in establishing a reign of peace, piety and good will. He 
planted trees and constructed wells and rest-houses along 
the roads, and built hospitals for men and animals. He 
ap\iointed sixcial ofHcers to preacli religion, and sent 
missionaries to neighbouring nations. He propagated the 
tenets of religion by inscribing them on rochs and pillars 
so that all could read them. 

The first of his religious proclamations was issued 
in 239 C.C. In the next two >ears no fewer than sixteen 
such edicts were issued and inscribed m the distant parts 
of the empire. Regulations were made restricting the 
; slaughter of animals for food, asking people to show 
\ kindness tO'vards relations and respect for Brahmans 
and teadwrs, and to curtail ntes and ceremonies 

Similar edicts were published even among the 
frontier peoples who were not subjects of the empire. 

According to some traditions, in the twenty-first 
year of the reign, a council was held at Pataliputra, under 
ll« patronage of Asoka. to put an end to the difleretices 
which had arisen among the Buddhist teachers. After 
tlic council, missionaries were sent to Kashmir, Gandhara. 
Bactria, Southern India, Ceylon, and the kingdoms of 
the west ruled by the successors of Alexander. 
Asoka’s son. Mahendra, and daughter, Sanglnmitra. led 
the mission to Ceylon, and they succeeded in converting 
the king and the people of the island. 

Asoka erected many monuments. He built stupat 
ovtT the relics of the Buddha, and liad cave-dwellings con- 
j structed for monks. Stone jnllars at Delhi, Samath, 
I Allahabad and other places were inscribed by his orders, 
' and the Sudarsan f.ank at Jtmagarh was completed on 
" liis behalf. He is said to have founded the cities of 
Srinagar in Kashmir and Deo Patan in Nepal. 


(/> A snokT IIJSTOKY OF TIlC INDIAN' FltOPLC 
The Religion of Asoka,i>— Asoka was a zealous 
convert who look an active interest in the cxlension of 
the Dhanna, or flie law of piety, and who personally 
exerted himself to propagate the religion. But Asola 



as tio bigot. He paid reverence to men of all sects, 
e really cared for the essence of faith, and, therefore, 
as tolerant towards all religions and desired to cslahIMi 
ncord among them. He prohibited animal sacrifices 
d discouraged elaborate rites. 
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of Ewpiro^Tlie dominious over 
llic tnijicror rule<J iitchickd Ka&lunir, the Himahjan 
llic nnrtlicrn plains (Punjab. Rajputina, United 
J’nnincM, I5il«r and IJeitgal) and Central India from 
wa to ‘ea (Kalliian-ar. Gujarat. Malwa, the Difcan 
»i>J KaliiiRa). TJie toilTt of tlic EviverwntTit was at 
Pata'ii-ntra, end under it mere (he \irrro\allics of 
Tak»liasluh, Ujjain, losali (Kalinga) ami Suvaniagin 
f|)<eran). Ilcjond ihe^c »rre (lie Iwtrlrr pfopte* uho 
came utiilrr the rphtre inllijcncc of tlic cni|iirc. In the 
ivirlh vkcst were the taaniniaras. Kan»l'o/-i» and Yasaius, 
find in the omtli the Ka'InnVas. Maliara»!itras, J’.hojas 
(Ihiar), Andhrns (l»inrm <e»lasan am! Knvima). ami 
I'lilinitat (tnutl) of Maina). 

nm* life rfnjiirc cxlntdcl lf*im the IIiihIuViiOi on 
tl# notili, »a the 1\nnar nm tn il.e *octli, anil from tl-e 
Arahitti Sea m ilv neu. tmlic lUs of lhr;;al m tlx- east 
Achievement and Chtmeter of Aioka^\(oV;a is 
line of tlx" prate‘t rv«\»T\li\ ktv.n-n to UivUitv Hr i* 
llie nri*j great rtiVr wh- alomlotieO war ami rniiitary 
for tlie s-kc i.f ^•■l»^lle.1 hx the h» id pnty ami 
for iIk »'tih!i'hn>mt t>f Impian Uneherii «■! AlsivouRh 
A* )ka 5 . !«'l t'.w MxW of tixt lUtd '^w'-x n nks Ut «!\il net 
(rl"vj'iii’i i'i-;>rnxl s'.itTrTTiiy He nas not a mh.iv sml 
S dtrie^f_ ttrer.tx-eicl I sriM after h'» rcrlJncia- 

tii'ei he e-H'h.Ktid ilie alTs'r* of 1 1» sx't tmp're 
mth {Tf»t real >txl s’-’>tx Itr .’,r.»cd 1,^ t’,.e 

IHV of \Mx.tt tj tt.r- r.rtttia l^r T>.'V Antm 

h’'''"'’*”' ! lie ai-tpx’lx f-»it i*;s pofticc 1r a r.'Vr of 
VK-n {.« t'lr ncMa'p s»-l v;' ft of 1^ a-’-oitt In tle> 
n vd. of n. c. W.:*., “»-.»!.♦ the tr-s of lheei«sni» 
• f t'f p* e's.i* y t’lse ettmf tf>e rnhr-'“» of I 

t'.’T Twxxf »f Ao.ks a »*!r, Pre«m 
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the Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. Qiina, 
Tibet, and even India,'though it has left his doctrine, 
preserve the tradition of his greatness. Jlore living men 
cherish Iiis memory' to-day than have e\er beard the 
names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” 

Successors of Asoka.— On the death of Asoka 
in 232 U.C. the Alaur^'n empire began to decay rapidly, 
and, therefore, very little is Knon-n about his socccssors. 
Ills grandsons, Das.'irath and Samprati, ruled oi’cr the 
eastern and western jiatls of tlie empire, and his son, 
Jalauka, oter Kashmir. Samprati was apparently a Jaina 
wlto zealously pronxited the Jama religion. Jalauka 
was a Saiva. 

The last rnler of the dynasty was Brihadratlu who 
was slain by Ins cotnmander-in-chief, riish)'aniitr3 Sunga, 
on the occasion of a military review (about 185 D.C.)> 
Petty Maiirjan kings, Jiouevef. continued to rule in 
Magidlia and Western India till the seventh 
century A.D. 

2 (b). The Social Conditions, 3Z5 B.C.^184 B.C. 

Society— The VediC social system began to 
break down in this period. Tlicold free tri!«l organis-a- 
lion according to which the Ksliattriya families ruled and 
fought, the lirahinans counselled and .sacrificed, the 
Vaisyas engaged in economic pursuits and the Sudras 
practised crafts or served, was modified when the Ar>anv 
setlleil ill the eastern regions. Here the Kslwltriyat 
aetjuired domination and the Sudras formnl the main 
part of the population. 

The Bralimans and Vaisyas lost their importance 
and new untoucIiaLIe classes f^ecamc aswbted with 
society. 
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The new religions, which were (ouinlni by Ksliattnya 
leaders and propagated by kings and nobleiiicn, further 
"■eakened the old organihation. The Vcdic tnlw was 
bound together by conunon worship and sacrifice. The 
new religions denounced tlic Vcdic niual and made the 
Biahmari unnecessar}'. They placed great emphasis 
uixrn the monastic life and the practice of iion-mjnry, 
and they created a feeling of jndiftetence towards the 
military pursuits among the Kshattn>'as. 

Even among the peoples who did not condcuin the 
Vedic religion, the rise of the sectarian cults like Sivaism, 
Visltnuistn and Bltagwatistn, sinithr tendencies were 
manifested. 

Although neither Buddhism nor Jainism openly 
condemned the class divisions, the spirit underlying the 
old order based upon a fourfold division of men, where 
each performed its special function while remaining a 
part of the whole tribe, weakened 

The increase of wealth and tivc growth of trade 
and industry gave an impetus to the changes in society. 
The Brahmans and tl>e Ksliattnjas together with other 
classes engaged in these economic pursuits, and along 
with the class organisation occu(>atioiial organisations 
grew up. The corporations of merchants, artisans, 
traders and Ixinkers multiplied, and as occuiiations 
tended to V>ecoiiie hcrcdilary, tlic foundations of the caste 
s>stcm were laid. 

Witli tlie decline ol the tnbaf organisation and the 
Vedic religion the era of small free states passed away. 
The wider economic outlook and the rise of uiiiiersal 
religions strengthened the tendency towards larger 
political organisations. 

Economic Life.— Agriculture was 


the chief 
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occtipation of the people. Land n'as divided info three 
parts; one part was under cfdtivation, another sencti as 
pasture fur cattle, and the HiirtJ renwined forest. The 
kin" owned tlie land. He was entitlcil to a part of the 
pro«Iu».e as resenue, and l»c could repl.acc one niltivator 
by another. The cidlisatur h.ul the right to siib-divide 
Ins fiuriion or tu »ell it. T1ie iiiltivatur* fontU'il llic bulk 
of the .mil ibc higher d.isw* olfaineiJ 

assignments ut revenue Iroiii the king 

Trade .md indusirj were regiiUied lo tJie *t.ate. wliiih 
rixe5l the prices of artuli' m tmi (ini<| the st.uuLirdi of 
weights and nwjsuro .iin| Ini<-t .nirois »iid duties. 'I he 
kings .jris uii'l ‘lilts, .md siiijliiswl skllhsl 

wiitknwo m ttwr w -rk-tv j.- (he tnders, aftisans, 
tankers 4U«t > tl.ifs i- ni>e.I tit'Ms «.l ‘“ris.r.iiioiis which 
feswisteil lilt iiM-i!»-fs ..1 sti«l htisiiwss. and 

defeiwJeiJ ite itxmters 4t»l it'eir 4>t>siii>s l»v nwintaifunif 
soMiers. 

Maur^a AdministrwtsMi — ihe Siswnajta and 
San-ti ki-gs »u‘l *«•» ) • I.'.?* rmi-ue. Hie .M.siirj.is 
rStrtrIH '•« »• •. * ,».li.V illy Hie whole of 

Ifdii fro,,, t',. H ..I s . .. t \l,«.re 

'n.e yj-f Is vet wVi‘»i the Mj»r)a*hrM 
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ailininUtratioi^ awl tivil govcnrownt. “ lie was tlw l«'k 
which bound together »n association for peace or 
war powers which were the natural rivals of one 
anotlwT." 

It was not possible to govern this empire in accordance 
whh tlic principles of administration of small states. 
The empire fiad liecn built up by conquest and held 
together by force. Tlie old checks upon the authority 
ol the ruler were no longer operatiic, and tlic emperor 
\ia«, therefore, an auloiTai in hIkmii the entire authority 
of the state centred. An cblxirate machinery of 
goiemment was devised which administered the affairs 
of (he empire by means of departments and boards. 

Ttie enii>eror stoixl at tlie head of (he govenimcnt. 
He was tlie guardian of the social order. It was Ids 
iliity tfi protect life and property, to promote agrieulwre 
Btu] industry', to nvitotain (he poor and tlte slckf to 
encourage education, to deal out justice and administer 
the J.1W. 

The central government consisted o! a number of 
iiiinhters and ofiiciaJs of high rank. 

Tlie great ofTicrrs formed a rotinal (*n<T»j(ri-porii/»fl</) 
which gave advice on tlw administration of tlic empire. 
The council was a dclileratiw body, for the decisions 
were made by tlie king alone In all urgent business llie 
king consulteil only the most trusted of his ofTickU. 

Under the runiiters were mitnerrut ofTietals who 
wotVnl In the dejvirtnienti concerned whh the d’frcrmt 
bra-jches of (he adtninivtntion. Tho«c of tlic highe<t 
rank urre known as Mahairutras, and below them were 
RajuVac. Yctis and l^jpaTBsha'. 

Tlie empire w-as divided into fire regions. The 
nonh-wrstem region had Iti capital at TsfcsHashita 
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(TaNih), tlie wtstcrn at Cj/ain, |lic eastern at Tosa!/, 
tile soiithcrti at Suv3ma;;iri, and the central at 
Patalipiitra. Jilacli fL'^ion waa fortmed by a viceroy, 
except the central where the emperor ruled. The 
viceroys were tisu.iJJy princes of the ro)-al family, and 
they were assisted by Pratleshikas. Each region coRsiJted 
of a nnmijer of territories or jutiafadas The janapadas 
were divided into fjanax or sthanos (districts), and ^onar 
into (;rii}iias (\illagcs). 

The janapoda was the uiut of administration. The 
Sanmharta was the hca«l of the re\cmie and police 
administration. He had under him StJianikas and 
Gopas, The Gramikax performed their duties in 
the villages, 

At the head of the city was an official called 
Haparaka. Si.v bairds of fite members each were in 
charge of its administration. The boards looked after 
the sanitation of die cit». protected it from fire, main- 
tained peace, kept the census, cared (or the foreigr^rs, 
jupervised arts, industries and commerce and collected 
duties and octrois. 

The administration of Justice was one of the most 
imporWnt functions of the state. The king was 
regarded as the fountain of justice and was the highest 
Judge in the realm He persotially received complaints 
and decided appeals. Ijw courts, over which judges 
presided, were established for the territorbl divisions of 
the empire. 

To maintain an impartial administration of justice 
the judges were liable to trial by superior courts, and 
to punishments of fine and dismissal. 

The criminal courts tried those who were accused 
of crimes. They followed a simple and summary 
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method of trial; in some ctses tlwy used ordeals, and 
inflicted heavy and cruel punishments like torture, 
mutilation and death. 


The laws followed in 
the courts were of j 
5C\eral kinds. In the 
first place were the I 
sacred laws (DUamia), 
secondly, rules based ^ 
upon agreement, thirdly, 
customs and, lastly, the 
edicts of tlie king. 

Tlw empire was held 
together by a highly 
organised army whicli 
protected the country 
from foreign invaders 
and maintained internal 
|icacc and order. It 
minpriscd (our kinds of 
troops, the hereslrtary 
soldiers or Kshaitnjas 
of the Maiir)'a dan 
and of their dependent 
duets, hir«l troops, the 
contingents maintaiRcd 
l>y the corporations and 
the forest trilies. Itltad 
four anus— clct^nis. 
horses, chariots and 
infantry. Doctors and 



Kfom Vinr»nl Pmilb's Ififtory 
Finft Art iQ laUit •nU Ct^lon. 
fiv rrrmtjiton of 1h* Ooford 
CMotrtiiti Prtf. 

orses were employed in tlic 


army to treat the siek and the nomulcO, 


A rnival force was maintarueil to protect the cevistal 
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regioHS and rivers from enenues and pirates and to coliect 
customs. 

Tlie various departments of the army and the navj’ 
were administered by a number of boards, each of 
which consisted of five members. 

An elaborate organisation of the spies who sent 
reports from tiw most distant comers of the empire, 
and in regard to all administratis'e and other affairs, rvas 
naintained. By means of this secret service the 
emperor Irept the closest wairb upon the activities of both 
oflicials and subjects. 

Art-— The monuments of Matiryan art which have 
come down to the present <la> consist of stupas, pillars 
and caves. Of fJic stupas, the one at Sanchi was 
probably built by AsoK.t. Asuka also erected a number 
of stone pillars. The sh.-ift of the ptlbr was made out 
of a single jiiece of stone and tlie cajota) was beautifully 
carted. Of these pdlars tliosv u( Sarn.itli and Lauiiya" 
Xandangarli arc the finest examples J here are others at 
Allahabad, Delhi, aihl other pl.wr^ .V .series of caves w-ere 
e.rcavated out of Ining rock fur tl*e residence of monk.s. 
Tiiey arc snuated m t\»e Etiaiatar UiUs. neat Cia>a. 
Tlieir interior walls are burm>lie<I bke mirrors, and they 
arc " wonilerful monuments of fiatient skill and in/im'fe 
labour." The ralaivs Uuh by the .^f.•lI;^)■as l«vc cum- 
plctely di^apjx'ared Hut sstien tlie Oiitiese trarellcr. 
Ta-Hien, visitesJ India tlw) were stfll standing Ife was 
so struck by their magnificence and l<eaiity that he thought 
tliey were not nude hy htiman liands hut hy spirits. 

3 («). Th« Bnhttvsn Empire nnd the Vsvaivii, 

184 B.C.>27 B.a 

The oserihrow of the Sfaurjas in IPa If C. prohicol 
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great confusion I'li IncSia. It opened an era of inlernal 
strife and foreign incision which Listed for nearly fi^e 
hundred years, Iromtlie second century BC to the lounh 
ecnlurj' A.D. The Maurja empire liroke up, and m 
tfie early jmrt of th»s penod for nearly a century and a 
half (1 W B.C. to 27 B C ), four great powers cornended 
for supremacy over India. They were (1) the Sungas 
and Kaiivas tn tlie centre, (2) die Satavahanas in the 
Deccan, f3) the Oietas in ilic east, and (4) the Vavana 
(Indodbctrian') pnnccs in the west an<l the north-west 
llic djmastics vvhuh rutol orcr the middle country and 
the Deccan were Urahman. and tlK^se of the nortft and 
west Yavani or <»rrfk. and this jcnod is filled with llic 
struggle of the nrahmam an.1 the Yav.inas. 

Snnta* and Kanvas^VoshyatnitTft Songa, the 
eomminder-in-ettief of tfie ^fa11^vas who slew 
llriliadrtillia, was a femLitory ruler of F-tstem Malwa 
(Vtdisa). He was a Bralmun and a staunch JidhmcT 
of the andent Vedic religion He ruled at l'atftli[njini 
for nearly y> jears (IRI -IdO BC ) He luid to wage 
nars witfv live ftatavalunis ov-et tf* poswssvcm of 
Vidarltia nhose prince was their dependant, and In* 
son, Agnimitra, non a sictorr over tliem. He had al«» 
tj fight against ttw Yas^nis wfio hid overrun tfie 
iSioJah an<J raidM i!»c nr«nan<l counirv- Hit gnmlson. 
Yasumitra, 5ii‘’k'ted a defeat Ujon tJiein In order la 
eelfl rale h’» snccev* lie tcrfortne.1 t!>c fiorse sacr fiee. 
nhiih only great siirerains (O.vkrarartis) were 
au'Wrised to perform. 

On the deaih of l\i‘!iyain'trs Us son rivl gratvlv'in 
a^-endol the throne in wcoesn-in, and tVy nerc 
sum-e-hil Vy a rumfwr of V.ngs. IVia’huti. tlie 
trt.di lie-, Bn 0 J svi’u'c fninee. He sms f-sas'inateif 




COLOSS.U^ TESIPLR SWTlTE FROJI DESJfAOAR. 


o( tU Sra«M— Whtn tilt S“"C“ 
cairy into ix)«er Jlw rmfart w1ire!» tt'C Maury^* 
lAjih «ij> was alrea>Jy tlfclintng. Tlw cmlral Ttg'on wliic i 
acrr}-te<l the suzerainty of llw Siin^.'as was divi'letJ into 
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a Dumber of semi-independent principalities. Mahva 
alone was directly rulerl by thaw. Of these principalities 
sonK were under kings, for instance, the Vatsas of 
Kausanibi and Bhorlmt, the Panchalas of Ahichhatra, 
the Sursenas of Mathura, and the Kosalas of Ajodhya. 
Others like the Kshattnyas of the I'tiniab, the yaticlhcjas 
and the Arjunayanas of Kajputana were republican, and 
there were tribal chiefs who ruled in the Hinialayan 
region from Kulu to Nepal. 

Chetss. — In the eastern region# the Kalmgas, 
who occupied the valley of the Malianadi, had asserted 
their independence Their nilers belonged to tlie Cheta 
dynasty which traced its lineage from the Chedis of 
Kausanibi. The third king of tlie line ivas Kharavela, 
whose exploits ate instribed vn the Hathigumiilta ot 
Elephant Cave on the Udayagiri hills, near Cuttack He 
was an ambitious king who patronised the Jain religion. 
On two occasions be invaded the Satavahana dominions 
in the Deccan, and raided Berar and Maharashtra He 
invaded hfagadha also and compelled its local ruler to 
flee to hlathura He was probably a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra Sunga, and of Satakarni, the king of the 
western regions. Nothing is known about Ins successors. 

The Yavanas.— In the north-western regions, the 
provinces of the Mauryan empire were contiuered by the 
Yavana princes of Bactna. These princes belonged to 
two houses, one of Euthydemus and the other of 
, Eukralides. Tlie line of Euthydemus ruled from 
' Siatkot (Sagala), and the greatest prince of their dynasty 
< was Menander who accepted the Buddhist faitlu The 
princes of this line carried their incursions into tlie mid- 
land countries, but were repelled by the Sunga forces- 
' Tliey wrested the Eastern runjab from the empire and 
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continued to nife there until they were overthrown hy 
the Sakas in the middle of the first century B.C 

The successors of Eukratides made themselves 
masters of the Kabul valley and the Western Punjab. 
Their dominions extended over Kapisa (Afghanistan) 
and Gandhara (Taxila and Puslikalvati). The ambas- 
sadors of these princes visited tlje country of the Sunga 
rulers, and one of them, Helitxlorus, nlio was a foUon’cr 
of the Bhagtaw religion, eretterl a column of stone at 
Besnagar (Bhifsa) in honour of Krishna Vasudesa. 
Tltesr kingdom was coiKjuered hy the Sakas in the first 
quarter of the first century B.C. (75 BC). 

The E«rly Satavahanas. — The Salyaputras are 
mentioned in the inscri|>tion.s of Asok-a a« dwelling in 
the western regions. They founde*! a kingdom in 
Maharashtra and made Paiilwn ( Pratishthan) cn the 
Godavari iti capital. Tlw name of the first ruler of 
the dynasty was Simiika Satavaliana, The rulers '’^te 
Brahmans hy caste, an<( tliey gloric«l in luiving humiliated 
the Ksltattriyas whose empire had Itnded to bring about 
a mixing of castes They rexited the Vetlic reh'giott 
and performed flic Vcihc sacrifices. 

SatakamI, the third king, was a contemporary of 
Pushyamitra Sunga. fic conquered Ujjain and rfpuhcd 
tlie attacks of Kliaravrla. lie pcTformwl the Asvamedha 
(horse) sacrifice. 

After him the Satasaliana kings continued to rule 
over tJie Western Deccan and Eastern Mahva, and about 
28 B.C. they put an end to the empire of the 
Kansiis. 

The Sakas and Pid»U»«s^T!ie Sakas or 
Scythians were a nomad people wlio inhabited llie rcg'iws 
IciotkI tlic Amu (Syr) river- About the middle of the 
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second century B.C. they were driven across the river, 
and they occupied B^ictria. The GreeJc rulers of Kabul 
prevented their entrance into Afghanistan. They were 
oLligetl to migrate west into the Herat territorj, and 
then into Seistan and Kandahar. Later they pushed 
tlirough Bahicliistan 'nfo the Punjab, conquered the 
Indus valley, the north western Punjab uvcludmg Taxda 
and Peshawar, and the western Indian regions from 
Kathiawar to Mathiira. 

1'he Sahas who sctllcrl in tliese regions acknowledged 
the sueeratnly of the Pahlava kings of Persia, and ruled 
as their feudatories. The names of the smerams and 
the feudatories appeared together on their coins. The 
first delinite name in tlie list of those rulers is that 
of the great king Mega (Maucs) who brought Yavana 
rule to an end in the Punjab. He flourished about the 
last quarter of the first century B.C. His successor 
was Axes I, who was also a powerful monarch. The 
fifth ruler of the hnc was Gotidopkerncs, who was 
probably on the throne between A.D. 19 and 45. The 
Saka-Pahlava rule m the Punjab was overthrown 
by the Kushanas soon after A D. 45. 

a (b). The Condition of the People, 184 B.C.^27 B.C. 

Society. — ^The overthrow of the Maurya ascend- 
ancy led to the revival of the Brahmanic social and 
religious system. The Sungas and tlie ICanvas were 
both Bralnnan dj-nasb'es. It was natural that their rule 
should encourage the importanre of tlie Brahmans in 
society. The great code of Hindu laws known as the 
.Uanii Sinriti was eomiMled durir^ this period. It laid 
down the duties of a man in his various stations— a.s a 
. Vr of the family, Uw caste and the state. It 
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rccoffniicd eight fcfnJs of marriages, but prohibited the 
marriage of widows. The position which women held 
in the code ts not high. The code recognises a large 
number of castes wliich are the result of mixed marriages 
between members of the different castes. There were 
otlier causes, too, for tlw increase of castes, for 
instairce, the occupational groups •wett becoming 
hereditary castes, and the foreign pcotile who entered India 
during this period, and who lad become Hinduiscd, 
formed castes of their own, for it was possible in those 
times for Yavanas and Sakas to ado}it the religion and 
social customs of the Hindus. 

Religiens.-~BudJhi>m was the popular religion, 
but it ivas undergoing cluiigc. The coimdl of 
Fatalipiitra m 242 B C. saw the hr-'l division among 
the Buddhists. Then otlier schools and sects appeared 
among tlicm. 

Jainism wai e.\j*.«ii<hiig m tlie north and the 
south, in (hijar.'ii and m the 'l.'inid Unds. The Jainas 
were dwided into two 'ccl', siciainlMra-. and Diganilians, 

Tile Hindu religion oImj sh■>w^ a growth siniil.ir 
to lh.it of tlie others Tlie ordhNln.x reiinineii faithfiil 
to the Vcdic gods and riles, Inil a iiuiiilicr of .sects arose 
which exalted one </o«i al>ove ilie others. They made 
Him the object of iHr^oiuJ deiolKin, and used rilcs 
of non-Vedic origin Aiihing tlic sects the most 
important were ihc worshijijiers oi Vishnu arwl Sin. 
Under the in/lueticc of Buddhism and Jainism animal 
sacrifices began to be disliked. Tlie inodes of worshiji 
followed in these religions were siniibr and required 
tlie building of temples conuicing relics atvl imiKei. 
and of monasteries and rest-Iioiises for nmnks. Ihe'C 
religions aitraefe<l the auciitjwi of the Vaianai aisl 
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Sakas who lia<l settled in India, and their princes and 
peoples became converts to them, ej)., Jlenander became 
a Buddiijst and Hehodonis a Vaishnava Bhagvata. 

Arts. — ^The Mauryas had begun building stupas 
witli railings round them. But tlieir works were plain 
and simple. During this period a number ol monu- 
ments were erected, but they were adorned with beautiful 
sculptures on the rails, posts and gates. Among these 
the most remarkable are at Bharhut (near Satna, 
between All.aliabad and Jubbulpore). Sanchi (near 
Bhopal) and Buddha Gaya. The carvings on these 
buildings represent scenes from tlie life of the Buddlia. 
and illustrate the legends and miracles connected with 
his life. 

Besides displaying wonderful skill m workiiutiship, 
they arc extremely interesting as mirrors of the social 
and religious life of tliose times Tlie art is natural and 
humane, full of humour and fancy. It depicts a gay, 
happy and care-free life, and looks upon the world not 
as a place of misery and suffering but as full of 
enjoyment. 

Many- churches, temples and monasteries were 
erected or dug out of hills in many parts of India, 
e.g , Orissa, Mathura, Nasik, Karli, etc. The ca\-cs and 
temples were decorated with paintings on the walls and 
ceilings. Tliose of tlie earliest caves at Ajanta are 
famous all over the world. 

4 (a). The Satavebanas and the Sakas, 

27 B.C— AJ3. 300. 

General Conditions in India. — The later 
Satavahanas niletl over tlie Deccan and carried on a 
constant struggle with the Sakas, wIk) established 
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tlie success of the rulers of the Deccan brought them 
into cf>iil1irt with the Saha-Pahlara*, who were rapully 
ovcmiiinin” the wcslero rejiions and tlic eastern uplands 
of the central plateau dimnjj the first century B C The 
Kdiahratas, who were a Saloi ihtiasly, seizcil the prina- 
jialities of Malwa, Iterar and Konkan, and Nah3j»ana, a 
prince of this dynasty, I>ec3nic master of ^taharashtra 
after depriving llic Satavahmas of their western terri- 
tories. lint the S.iLi Fahlavas were overthrown by the 
Kttslnnas. and llwn tl»e Satasaluina* found llic 
opjmilunily to r«-ciAer ilieir lost dominion 

Of tile Salavahana* of this period very Utile is 
known. The name *>| lUU. wnili wlmm an anthology 
of old Marallu jxxins iM/'ioMii) is a««ooated. is 
known. Tlr next imixirtant king is Gautaniipuin 
Satakami who attaiked the Kdotuatas He e^tl^7Clt^l 
their dyiW'iy and re W'talilidKal Ins i«»wer over 
^[nIlar8sht^a. Tlic ifovimfs of iWrar, bkisteni and 
Western Mnlwa Kathiawar, and Kmih Konkan were 
rr-<Kxiii>i(s]. ai)i| the lnMiiMLarKs oi tl>e Salas aliaiua 
kingd'nn cairndol from die \in<llisa> to llte Trasanenre 
hills, an<I fmm wa to vra \ aM'litlmmira I'lilunuji. 
who ss-as a SHCceswir of (<amaini]-sitra, nurned the 
slauijl'tfr of Kudra-tanian. llw ersar satrap of the Sakas. 
Ihit JvUclradanian «l.d not ej*are liu t.in in l.iw, whom he 
ilcfralnl twice. Hi» snccrsxnr. Vajiu .'iri Satas'aliani. 
who was king in the latter port of scsoml centnry A.D . 
conti'iwsi lliC sirtsrule wj7ain«t tlse salrsps. itiUulesl 
defe.s’s upon lliem, an! iwrtntsl t.arrw of tlie tcmfories 
fci.'fHl hj Kwlradanasn. He ruled <*ter Malura-htra in 
llie wen and Atvil ra territories In the east, asi S l.is coins 
ror-n t > in hrafe that lie lad comnsand ed tea ferret ti«s. 

Tl'c .'^tas a'.a'ia j»iwsT canw to an n» 1 in t!>c NVcsJcto 
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Dccc.in aticr il»c tkaUi o{ Yajiw Sri. Hie lain- ol 
lire dvai^ry nilij in the KrUhna atvl G^Klavarj <!is{rict4 
witJj niKJtwkafal: (.'Xtiiraratt) as tlicir capital ifuring the 
IliinI century A.D. 

The Downfall of the 5aUrahaTias.~The causes 
of the tlecline of fl>c pJtvef of the Sat.i«hana3 are not 
•ftcll understood. All that can Ik* said is tliat in the first 
place their stnigjjle with llie Sahas tiniloiihfedly caltatisfed 
their stren^^h, scc*jndh their mtlnarv \iccroys, who 
governed oter tlie protmecs. pradually asserted their 
iiulcjKiidcncc. an<l lU tltc third f>bcc new tril>es, elans anc 
families seizetl j«ris of thrir donimiuns Tlie stniggh 
with tlie Sahas Itad k<l to tlw j>a^sHi5 t>{ certaia parts 
of the Western Deccan into their luimJs as has been 
tlescfilxxl nlfcue The re»t of ilic '^ataiahana empire was 
divided into provinces under feudatory governors who 
hore the titles of .\f.iiiafnlhi$, .Xfahasenapaiis, etc. Some 
of them belonged to the .Vaga race and one of their 
family nas known as Chiitits. Tlie CTiutus ruled at 
Uanarasi, and to them were related the Paljavas who held 
authority in the South ea»tem DeCCTn, During the 
middle of the third cenlury the Kagas, Chutus and 
Pallavas reiilaccd the Satavalnnas. During the same 
century the N'agas and Abhiras establidied themselves in 
the dominions which were ruled by the Saka satraps. 
The hfagas occupied tlie tcrritor>’ which included \^disa 
(Bhilsa), Padma>'ati (Narwar in Gwalior territory), 
Kantipuri (Kanfif, near Mirctjiur) and JIaihura. 

Tlie Abhiras os’crran Gujarat and JIaharashtra. The 
authority of the Sahas was thus confined to Surashtra only 
which was conquered by Uw Guptas in the fourth century. 
The whole of India was in this way broken up into snnd 
jirmcipahttcs again. In the north-west the Kiishanas stiH 
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licid sway, but in Magadha the Guptas were growing into 
importance. In the eastern parts of the Peccan local 
princes ruled over Kalinga, and the Pallavas at Kanclii in 
the south; in the Central Deccan tlw VaVatakas ruled the 
rountty between the Narbada and tlie Bhinta rivers. The 
Kad.tmbas and the Abhiras were their nciglibours in the 
west. 

The Soutlw—The land ot the Tamils is that part 
of the peninsula which is surrounded by the sea on tliree 
sides, and which runs from Kalicat on the eastern coast 
to Venkatagiri (100 miles lo tlie north west of Madrasi, 
and thence to Badt^ra (near Malie) on the western coa^t. 

From early times the land was divided into three 
principalities. Tlie Cliolas occupied the north-eastern 
Iiortion, and their capital was Uraiyur (Trichinopoly), 
the Oieras or Keralas occupied tlie soiitli-westem region 
and Iwd their capital at Vanji (on the Penjar river), and 
live I’aitdyas occupiesl the region Iwtwcen them, ewnpris- 
iiig the modern Madura and Tmnevellv districts, and their 
first capital was Kolkai (on the Taniraparni river) and 
later Madura. There vrtre many important coastal towns 
in (he Tamil country whicli ser\e*l as emporia for trade 
with countries Ijcj-ond the seas. Tlie three Tamil king- 
doms were always fighlir^ against one another. In very 
early times (probablj the first century .\ D >, the Cliolas 
acquired an ascendancy over the others After them tlie 
Qicras establisheii their supremary (prolably in the 
second century A.D.)I'mTid lastly the Pandyas crveitbrcw 
tlie Oiera power ami held tlicir place from the second 
to the fourth ccntiiiy A.D. 

Tlic country vras rich in pepper, pearls and pre- 
cious stone', and it supplied thc'c to distant lands. From 
the most ancient times merchants came from the north, 
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prominence in Western India. Ckishlana and his son, 
Jayadatnan, founded the power of this family, but 
Rudradaman I extended ft in atl directions. He was a 
learned prince who made an alltance with the Satavahanas 
by marrying his daughter to Raja Vasishthiputra Sri 
Pulumayi or to Ins successor, Yasishthiinitra Satakaini. 
He was a great conqueror whose dominion extended over 
Eastern and Western Malw-a, Southern Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Kathiawar, Northern Konkan and a portion of 
Central India. He twice defeated his son-in-law, and 
deprived the Satavahanas of the western part of their 
dominions. The Abhiras at the end of the second 
century A.D. o\erran his dominions. But his successors 
continued to rule in Surashtra tdl they were overthrown 
by the Guptas in tlw beginning of the fourth 
century A.D, 

TTie Kushanas^Tlie Kushanas were a section 
of the great horde of nomadic Scythians who lived 
in ancient times, in Che north western province of the 
Chinese empire The horde was known to the Chinese 
by the name of Yueh-Chi In the second century B.C. 
they were forced to migrate westwards. On their 
march they defeated the Sakas, who occupied the 
territory north of the Jaxartes ri«r, and ultimately 
came into the valley of the Oxus where they settled 
down. Here they were divided into five sections or 
prindpalities, but in the beginning of the first century 
A.D. the Kudiana principahty, under the chieftaincy of 
Kadphises, succeeded in estaUistung its superiority over 
the others. They were at this lime occupying the 
country nortli of the Hindukush mountains. 

Kadphises crossed the mountains And conquered 
Kabul and Gandhara from the Yavanas and Pahlavas. 
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The son of Kadplnses, who is known as \Venu-Kadj>Iiiscs, 
extended Knshana dominion over Northern India, 
sweeping away the P^Iilava and Saka rulers from the 
Punjab, Rajputana and the Indus valley. IVema ruled 
over a vast empire and had relations with China and 
Rome. On his death Kanisldca succeeded to the throne, 
lie was a warlike prince, who conquered Kashmir and 
Kashghar, Yarkand, and Khotan, which Jay north of 
Tibet. He fought many wars in India and with the 
rulers of Parthia. The territones over which he held 
sway included Eastern Turkestan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, 
the Punjab, the Midlands, Rajputana and Sindlu The 
satraps of Ujjam also acknoivledged Ins suzerainty. He 
made Peshawar his capital, wlicre he erected a great 
stiqxi when he was comerted to Buddhism. 

Kanishka, like Asoka, is s.iid to haie been overtaken 
with remorse at the shedding of blood during his wars. 
He repenteil and f>ecanic a coniert tu Buddhism. H* 
held a council of tlw Buddhists of tlie nonhem lands in 
order to ascertain and fix tlie true doctrine, because there 
were many conflicting opinion-, prevailing at that time. 
The assembly met at Kimdalavana in Kashmir, and 
completed the work of preparing commentaries on tlie 
Trif'itai-a. 

Kanishka reigned for nearly forty-five years and was 
followed by Huvishka, who was succeeded by Vasudeva. 
Huvishka seemed lo patronise both Buddhism ami 
Hinduism, and Vasiidesa, who ruled from Mathura, was 
.a follower of Saivisra in the third century. After 
Vasudeva's death tlie jiowcr of the Kuslanas declmeil. 
Abhiras, Nagas and other tribes became powerful in the 
southern Punjab, and the Kusliaais were left in 
possession of Kabul and the north-western Ihinjab only. 
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4 (b). The Condition of the People, 27 B.C>— A.D. 300. 
‘ ’ Society.-— The social system of the Hindus does 
not show much change. Hie triumph of the Brahmans 
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KANISREA-8 BELIC CABEET. 

only meanl that the organisation of castes received support 
from the state. Besides the four castes many sub-castes 
were well established on the basis of occupation. The 
Kshattriyas find little mention in the documents of the 


. to A .SHORT iij.sroKVOi’Tiin i7:oixn 

Irtit (fjtti* eaito are wcfl rcj’fwnled, 

'f}** j!f3f.iTUrt« Kftitcrl the Wsf»c«t rr»l<-tt. The caste* 
*»erc n-'S t<oU:rf| in matfer* cf putrfwffe. A 

Sa:s\.i}_ini kii'C. »ijy> »3» pr<AiUy a llrahriM/i. nafrirtl 
the thtiichjrr of tl'.c i'aka .•atiap. KuJfstljmin. Marnas'w 
l<twect» («aLnf>Ht» (Vaiiyai) and iratikt>a (Sudras) 
were rvit unknown The {orei;jnef» were (rrety accej'ted 
injfi the {M o{ «»,-iety. The SaLi<, who were cr*nTcrted 
to lIoKliiijnr, Jw«l Hrahmani of their uwn «ho were 
nllnl .S.iLailvipi Hrahnsafu. 

In the Dece.in, 'ijctety was dishte*! into sexctal ranks. 
Tlio fevjiUlory nohfps known as .MaiMnsthH, .MafuLhojls 
•ind Mah.s .‘^enapafis to tlie hiahe^t rank. Xe-xt 

to them were royal officers in charge ui the distrietJ itid 
of jJie l.inrj revenue collection, nnsors of e'ftie* afd 
masters of of roerclonts and UnnVer*. 

The writers, Tbysicians. cultivators, pofdsmiths and 
druggists came next. The carpenters, ganjeners, WaA* 
stnitht, and fishermen fomterl the lowest ebss. 

Religion.— -hmong^ the Buddhists the two *«cls of 
Maluyana (the Great Vehicle) and ilina^ana (tW Little 
Vehicle) were definitely recognised. The Jlahayamst 
doctrine and cult was much influenced by Ilindnis'”- I" 
one sect of the Maha>-anists the Buddha is ^he 

position of tlic supreme God, in another he is represented 
as living in paradise in infinite glory. He help* all 
those who worship him with desotbn to attain the 
state of bliss. 

The Mahayanist worship consists of processions, imd 
rites with music and incense in the temples contamiPg 
the images of the Buddha and the saints. Tb« 
arose in the time of Kanlshlo and ^read in the northern 
countries. 
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were autocratic, but «b"ey hadtRtich rrcard for the feclrnjji 
and welfare of Ific peopfe. Tlie country wa^ di\idi“d 
info provinces (dc/a), |>ro\inces into district} (oAjrj), 
and district-} into siitMlnisions {fctluiiu). 

Tiw feudatory nobl« (Maharatlni, etc.) and tlie 
rojal I'nncct pincmrd tlie province#; tlic diitficl 
officers and the revenue (Aniamt. 

Itliand.-igaTiVas 1 niltd •»}« di'truts. anct die tiojos over 
suiMliviouni 11 b- ^reditliis pre-nleil over the town 
cnrjv'ratBJni. and the t>rdiii.iiii »li'ih.»r>;ed the duties id 
the liea<li of »dlj;.fs 

Art—ln t >au>tl>at4 live ilev«li>j>ed a new 

*l)le of Huij'tiir* llir» a|-|'>Nd Ornk lornis to 
itwldtiist aij‘'ir\i> aifl ixrr ffie (if^i tr> iii.ike 411 iiii.i;:e 
ol the liud'ltkl 4)>Kh tra.iliic llic iiiixlet lor 1 ^) 
«u!i»esjuet't He 4ft it-*- i >.in<IlLitfa »clw«'l 

exerted »<>(tie iiittrMmr jt Ma'hnrj whiih was Inf a lonif 
(inie iirxitr f'ife<fc'u f«i< Hot .ii -inuth, VniMvati and 
tHlier jlnej Iml.in* i-J-wd ..»ii irj.litu-iis and 
ei'dveii tVif own lofn>« 
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literary, scientific anj tcclinical treatises wdc 
written in Sanskrit. 

Nagarjuna anil Asvagl»>!>lt, vilio were great Buddhist 
wriiccs, li\c«l in these tin»es. 

llw Indians of Ihij {•mod were an adicnturous 
TJuir tiierelonis \nMte«l all i»arts of the world, 
carr)inp Indian e««nnv>ilitic« to Africa, liurojic .md 
tirtwtries to the east, vest awl north. *nie Indian 
mhsicniarics iiro[vigalr«l Iliwiutsm and IJuddhisni nlicr- 
• nr their inertliams went. Iwlun scliol.ir* translated 
l>'>>■ks front (he IVakrit aial Sansknt into dtincse, ond 
othir languages. Indian etilnirc tj’rcad to all jorts of 
Alia. 

Til'- Indian Kttlcrs Iniilt itjt a vast colonial tmi'ire 
ill K>Mth.e.sMern Asia. Tl>ey first apinared in llurma 
and hiain. In llie first or sreond century 13. titc llithlii 
Vingdi'iit ti{ OiMwj-n was es.taUtv!^^l tn South Siam, and 
at jiUnit the satin time taril.xlu. )axa, the Malap 
iviiiii'iilt, the tstands ol Sunutra. Ball awl Borneo uerc 
sol'-niepl. 

Tlie Indians »l^o srtde-l m Central Asia, in Kliotan 
*nl in the Iiwh i.( I’jMcnt TurVestatu Documents 
wnitm III Indnn cliaraatrs and Indian hn;^tagrs, the 
fpirrs of tin Bn<l>l> i<t poil» aivl gi>15es<i<rs an.l other 
ro'coii. ate l.ntwl ♦r.v!lrre«l aiind^ tlnsc ejevrts m tin 
I sins t.«nr>l on let jjnvl lutian cohmirs eitstnl m 
Atf^awlna •«! tlir loinith ol |!k; NiV aivi 
i'l Ijiif Afri.-a. 

5 (•)- The Atemdancy ®f the North, 

A.D. jctwstra. 

JVet IV d*«Tf.n rf IV .Ce'jsalum. o( «lf 

IV^vjT: to O.a'S ».{ Jlar>3ij. KenVm |i*dj 
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tmitcil r.n<!fr (hr ixihtual Msjimi’Jvy y( ilw aivl 

ihc \ar<itnr'.i« Vt tlx* »miu' (tens [lie l)cci,m, which ut 
fh«“ I^Tjtnnr* ■ f tfw w « inio nttiiiiToin 

j«rii< n>i’ fi»-« .tciifiiliv the i-i i-lii! liu y 

*hih'. (>1 the W nth the ('jll.iii* k:r>'l'iahv 

* -! jf 'r-'.. if f’ • ir 1 « »i r It tli> c xii-tue >t tlieif itt 
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Hiiiduisni in India. Art, literature, science and philo- 
sophy flourished greatly and India attained unprecedented 
prosperity and gloiy. 

The Gupt**. — For over three hundred years 
after llie extinction o£ the Kanva dynasty, Magadlia 
remained in ohsciirity. In the b^inning of die fourth 
century, out of the many petty local rajas one gamed 
prominence. He was Chandragupta, who married a 
princess belonging to the ancient Lichchhavi clan, and 
this laid tiie foundation of the greatness of his dynasty. 
He c.xtcnded his dominion as far west as Allahabad, 
assumed the title ol Maharajadhirsj and established 
Ji new era in A D 320 

Samudragupta (AXl* Chandragupta 

was succeeded by his son Saniudragupta. He was an 
ambitious prince who desired to nwike h\s kingdom 
supreme. In the early years of his reign he led an 
expedition into the Eastern Deccan From Pataliputra 
he marched towards the south and conquered South 
Kosala. Then crossing the forests of Central India and 
the Mahanadi river, be readied tlie coast of Orissa and 
captured the towns and ports in the Godavari and Krishna 
districts. Then he reachc*! Kanclu on the Palar river 
where Vislinugopa, llic Fallava king, was ruling He 
defeated the princes of the Deccan, but restored them to 
their principalities and returned to his capital nien he 
turned his attention to the chieftains ruling in the 
Caiigetic valley, and incorporated their territories in his 
kingdom. The chiefs of tlie forest tribes in the X’indhyas 
made their submission, and the northern parts of the 
Vakataka territories were annexed. The boundaries of the 
dominions over wWch he lield sway extended from the 
Brahmaputra on the east to the Jumna and the Chambal 
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on tifc wc«I: anil from tlw? Iltinila\as »in Ilie twrtli 
tlw N.irKnA.i on tljf vntth 

The 5jJccfs«fs of Sani«*lnj;iir’t.i so ilfeply i 

th.c hi* fSoiniw’im lliAt nnu) 

of ihrm {v\i<{ Inm lnHiui?* atul inl'itte Vnviri; them 
wfrr Jlir rrpnMu in trifx** <»f fhf I’lini iS. K'.iii'iifini arvl 
JfaliT.i, ifi»- rijlinj; »hirf* tn I.t*f .itul A**iio. 

arvl Ihr fi'fl (tall-* .if Kiinu.xi ^i.irJunl .itiil K.ir^’n 
He reccunl Ir .in rhe- hu^Kin i Kinj;* nI Kahiil 

ari'l the IhnMhist yrng •.( \ f\\> n 

In onii'r to jir-^Ium Iit» tfiuiuj.lm he irltlir'iled tlu’ 
v\*»amriIa-» vi.r.fi.r af.l nii.li' i^rrn r.iin c'h* to If"* 
Hraf-imni 

I na. i umii f rufi iunliinr'v af ilifie* 
He 1*3l a gfnif i.*rl,rfil »tu. i.lii«»fi| num »linei«'l 
an.] »ai a r.ii'.iM.- *ii>iiin<n >*lw> in iinr iiit''>t |ei'e, 
orijrr *n<l j.f.'j'eio'* m »t r ‘ lo r-ni) lit. .ahuh hi* hv( 
cwjuefetf If' t-k i-tii.h ■!. 'i^'i «t ita* uo of [.eeiry 
an-f fry'.f h S.* j •! •■U. .k >l ami lie 

a I'm an.J >i*r'vrr>' ||.((•f'<l >« | Iiy an'I 
irl i’-”n llr !r ' ,^•rt t ir .■> * ' h ‘ I.'r i| relf le fi/ly 
jea'* 
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satraps was defeated and slain, and Maiwa, Gujarat and 
Surashtra were annexed. The empire thus gamed not 
oriy rich and fertile territories, but also the commerce 
of the (owns on the sea coast. 

VikTamaditya made Ujjain the secortd capital of the 
empire, and Ayodhya one of the lieadquarters of his 
government. 


Fa-Hten, the Oiincsc pilgrim, suited India during 
this reign and remained in India from 405 to 411 He 
tors testimony to the wealth, prosperity and happiness 
K..... * tolerance, good government and 

humane rule of the emperor. 

i»l J'"' "’1''“'^ '"““I’''* a«,„Jnig„pt, II, and h,s 

P^r imagination, and innumerable legends have 
Sren'iTi his glorious reign. His 

meiTnf members nine gems, or brilliant 

ramow '* 


CJeirT** of Chandragopta Vikramadilya 

n,l ^ «ucceeded by Kumaragupta I who 

trouM« he had to face serious 

‘fireatened concluding years of his reign, which 

to put an end to the empire. 

"'■fnessed 7rr?- Skandagupta. whose reign 
Hunas fo ‘he Hunas into India. 

fcatWoni. "J'". EpIXtolite o, Y«h„) w,„ a 
•lo m.mrtd’-' ’"'"'"•ed the slqipc of Asia, and 
''“te in tho I" ’""■“‘Is Iks 

•«Srt, tj ,’ t They 

Their s . into ' 

^ __ ‘“'"fi'tt '"toads „e„ repelled by Sk.nd.gnpt. 
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in A.D. 455, and till Ins death in A.D. 467 Aeiiuinj 
did not again disturb the tranquillity of the empii^ 

During the next ten years three emperors nicd in 
quick succession, but in AJ). 476 Buddhagupta became 
emperor. He ruled till A.D. 500. The Hoi^ now 
returned to India in greater force, conquered Gandliara, 
and made raids into tlie Gupta dominions. Their leader, 
Toramana, established his power o^er Western and 
Central India and his son, Mihiragula, made Sakala 
(Sialk-ot) his capital. 

The successor of buddhagupta lost Malua, but his 
successor, Baladitra, expelled the Hunas from Central 
India. Their final overthrow was achieved by a 
confederacy of princes led bj Vashovarman of JIandsor, 
about A D. 528. Mihiragula \va> forced to retire to 
Kashmir where he died 

The Gupta empire broke op under the stress of tliese 
wars. The successors of Bahditya lost a great part of 
their dominions ne«* dma'ii. wJiuh hore the name 
of Maukharis, rose into prominence m the Doab and 
Magadha. The Maitrakas esiaMished a dynasty with 
Valabhi as their capital m .'falwa The Gaudai of Berga 
began ihcir encroachments from the east, and ll« 
Chalukj-as, who had attainei) ascendancy in the Decran, 
exerted pressure from the south The authority of fh< 
Guptas was confined to Afagadha where they continued 
to rule till the first hall of tlie eighth cmtuiy. 

Hie Vardhanas. AJ>. 60a--«S,— The confuu'on 
which the Huna inrasions produced in Ii»f'^ 
gave the opportunity to Raja Prablukar Vafdhans 
of Thaneshwar to raise his prinripalify to coo* 
sideraWe prominence by waging successful wart 
against his naghlours. WTien he died h's eldest 
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son, Rajya Vardhaiia, succeeded lunj in A.D. 605. 
His sister was married to the Maukhari Raja of Kanauj. 
who was attached and slain by the king of Malwa. To 
avenge tlw death of liia brother-in-law. Raj>n Vardhana 
led an expedition against him and defeated him, but was 
himself treacherously slam m A.D. 006 by Sasanka, the 
ruler of Central Rcngal. His brother, Harslia Vardhana, 
then ascended the throne He w.is an able and energetic 
king, and foixl of cotirjncst and dominion. Within five 
jears of his accession lie brought the greater part of 
Northern India under hi-« eonirul. Tlie Raja of Valahht 
was rtihiceil to the isoMtion of a \as.sal. and Use Rajas of 
Gujarat and Kathi.awar were forced to |uy tribute. He 
failed, however, to suKtue tl>e iJoscan. for I’ulakesm 11 
of the Oialukjn dyimiy so successfully defended Uie 
frontier that Ilardia was unable cross lire Narbada. 
Tlie last campaign of titc king was an attack on Ganjaiii 
on the eastern coast m A D 6t.t 

Ilarsha ruled an empire which extended over the 
whole of Kortliem Imiia from the Himalayas lo the 
Narbada, and from Assam to the Arabian Sea. The 
I’lmjab and Rajputana were not. Imweser. includeil in 
tlie empire. He was an rn1ighimc<l and benes-olent ruler 
wlm took a keen I'ersnnsl interest in the administration 
nf the empire. He was runlimulh touring rc<iin<l ht* 
d-'minicfls and inspecting the work of hit ofTicers. 
l^urirg Jiit time, taxes were Uglit awl ennie was rare. 
Rut Iravtlbng was less safe lliao in the Gupta perind, and 
rsmiihmenti were sestrrr. 

Hanha w-a* a patron of literary men and hlmKlf 
• writer. He wrote a rsmlwr of dratnat of 

l.ljh v.wnt. lU-sa. the UrwHw author o! ]}eTs}ic(%s'ilj. 
lived at his coett. Ifarsha was very lolerarS in hds 
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son, Rajj-3 Vardhaiia, succeeded him in A.D. 605. 
His sistet was married to the llaukhaci Raja of Kanauj, 
who was attacked and slain by the king of MaUva. To 
avenge the death of liis brother-in-law, Rajya Vardhana 
led an expedition against him and defeated him, but was 
himself treacherously slain m AD, 606 by Sasanka, tlie 
ruler of Central Ecngal. His brollier, Harsha Vardliana, 
then ascended the throne He was an able and energetic 
king, and fond of conquest ami dominion. Within five 
years of his accession he brought the greater part of 
Northern India under his control. The Raja of Valabhi 
was reduced to the position of a vassal, and the Rajas of 
Gujarat and Kathiawar were forced to pay tribute. He 
(ailed, howes'er, to suMue tlic Deccan, (or Pulakesin II 
of the Chalukya dynasty so successfully defended the 
frontier that Harsha w.as unable to cross the Narbada. 
Tlie Last campaign of the king was an attack on Ganjam 
on the eastern coast tn A.D. 645 

Hatiha. tuk4 an empita which extended over the 
whole of Northern India from the Himalayas to the 
Narbada, and from Assam to the Arabian Sea. The 
Punjab and Rajputana were not, however, included in 
the empire. He was an enlightened and benevolent ruler 
who took a keen personal interest in the administration 
of the empire. He was contuiually touring round his 
dominions and inspecting the work of bis officers. 
During his time, taxes were light and crime was rare. 
But traveWing was less sate ilian in tlw Gupta period, and 
punishments were severer. 

Harsha was a patron of hterary men and himself 
a versatile writer. lie wrote a number of dramas of 
high merit. Dana, the famous autltor of Harshaeharita. 
lived at his court. Harsha was very tolerant in his 
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religious opinions. He convened great religious 
assemblies at Kanauj lo deliberate upon religious ques- 
tions, and every five years he held an assembly at the 
confluence of the Ganges and Jumna at Prajag, where 
he distributed charities on a large scale among the 
followers of all religiwis. During tlw last years of his 
life he adopted the Buddhist tdigion. 

Hitien Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who visited India 
during his reign, has left an interesting record of the 
conditions of the country in these times. 

Harsha died in A.D. 6t7. He left no hetr, and his 
death plunged the country into disorder. The princes 
and the chiefs who had been kept together by the power 
of the Imperial arms asserted tlieir independence, and for 
the next five luindre<l >c.irs Northern India remained 
politically disunited 

TTie Deeean. AJ). 300— 700.--\Vhen the Satavahana 
dynasty passed away, the Deccan became divided 
into numerous small principalities. In the &slem 
Deccan several dynasties arose, which niletl over 
the districts enclosed in the valleys and deltas of the 
rivers. Samudragupla’j expedition ivas led against 
them. They were finally overthrown by the Chalukyas. 

In the central plateau the most important dynasty 
was that of the Vakatakas, which during the fifth 
century held sway over the Deccan up to the Krishna 
river. Its capital was Pmvarapura. One of their 
kings named Rudraseiu marrierl the d.iughfer of 
Chandragupfa If. .Anollier, Ilarisen.i, made conquests in 
all directions. The dynasty was replaced in the sixth 
cmfiiiy hy flwt of Hie Kabchttris who nifni hi .'Wwa- 

In the western [orls of the Deccan the AWuras ruled 
in the north, the Rashfrftas fn the centre, an-I Ih^ 
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Katlambas and the Gangas in the south m the third 
century. In the middle of tlie sixth century the 
Clralukyas rose into prominence. The d>-nasty was 
founded by Pulakesin I, who made Vatapi (Badaim) 
his capital about A.D. 550. His sons extended their 
dominions and his grandson. Pnlakesm II, wlio ascended 
liie throne in A D, 608, made hmisclf nwster of Gujarat, 
Rajputana, Malwa and Vengi (lieliveets the Krishna and 
the Godavari). He repulsed the invasion of Ilatsha 
aliout A.D. 620 He naged war against the Pallavas, 
and ravaged Katiehi, iheir capital In A D. 642. 
however, the Pallara king. Narsingh Varina, ai-cnged 
this humiliation by defeating riilakesin. plundering Vatapi 
and putting llic king to death 

The successors of l'ubk«r<in continued the struggle 
with the Pall.rvas Tliey won several Mctories over 
them ond tmee captured Knncln, hut in the end the 
RashtraVuias, whom tlie> had displaced in the sixth 
century, overthrew tlic Chalokj-a dynasty alwuilthe tuiddle 
of the eighth century 

The Ascendancy of the Pallavas.— Tlie Pallavas 
were a family who were related to tlie Nagas and were 
llic feudatories of iIk Sataialianas They extended 
their authority from Amaravati on the Knshat river to 
Kanchi on the ‘south Pennar When the Satavaliana 
kingdom broke up in ilie middle of tbe third century, 
they liecanie independent and founded the new dynasty 
of the Pallavas In tbe middle of die fourth ctntory 
Yislimigop.'i was the king ol Kanchi when Samudra- 
gnpta iniadol the Pcccan. Hi$ successors became 
overlords of the I^ilamhas awl llic Gangax. 

With the accession of Sinhavislmu to the throne 
of Kanchi in A P). 5*10, the Pallavas l>cgan a career of 
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conquest and bJo*T- Stnhavishnu defeated the Oiof 
and Pandjas and possiUy the king; of Cc}lon. H 
successor, Atahendra Vanna I, had to give up a fart < 
tile Pailava territories to Pulakesin II, but he tras 
notable ruler, a great builder and a patron of letter: 
He was converted from Jainism to Sairism by Sau 
Appar. His son, Narsmgh Varma (A.D. 630-68; 
inflicted defeats upon the Tamil kings, invaded th 
AA'estem Deccan, captured Vatapi and killed Pulakesin I 
He also led an expedition to Ceylon, which started fror 
his naval station of Mahamaliapuram 

Under the successors of Narsmgh Varma, th: 
struggle with (he OMluk)as tvas continued But intemai 
quarrels led to the humiliation of the Paliavas, wbc 
were forced to pay tribute. Their power rapidly declined, 
and by die end of the ninth centur> (hey ceased to rule 
independently. 

The Palfavos were capable administrators. They 
revived Saivism m the south, gave great impetus to 
Sanskrit learning, and built wonderful temples. 

5(b}. State of Society and Gvifiaation, 

AX>. 306—800. 

Religion,— The Vedic religion had undergone 
great changes during the jtenovJ of Ataurya rule. But 
with the esfaWijhmcnt of the Bnihman empires in the 
north and the Detcan. Buddiusm ami Jaimsnt licgan to 
Jose their [wpu/arity and fiegan to be transformed by the 
influence of the rising Hinduism. The ifahayana 
Buddhism, w hich was evoli'ed under the Kurharu patron- 
age, bears a cltwe resemblance to Hinduism, ft 
recognises Buddha as the supreme god. believes in many 
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incarnations of the Buddha and in many Bodhisattwas, 
wliich are like Hindu gods and goddesses. It is a religion 
of devotion, and its riles and ceremonies are similar 
to those of Hinduism. \Vhen Fa-Hicn visited India 
early in the fifth century this religion was flourishing; 
but by the time of Hiuen Tsang, in the reign of Harsha, 
it had lost ground, and in the centuries following his 
departure it was absorbed into Hinduism 

The Jainas liad in the first centurj become divided 
into the two sects of Svetanibaras and Digambaras. Tlie 
former sect flourished m the north and the latter in the 
south. The Jaina worship was developed on the models 
of the Buddhist and Hindu worship Temples and stupas 
and <lc\'ntiona| exercises were used But although 
Buddliimi gradually disappeared from India. Jainistn 
Dintinued to ni.ake prioress in Beluir, K.athiawar and the 
southern lands 

Hinduism attained tlic greatest pu|nitarity and 
found the fullest expression in tlie abundant literature 
oi the times Tlie Hinduism of the age. however, 
diiTeml in many respects from tlie ancient Vedic religion 
It was a sectarian religion in which the places oi Vedic 
gmU were taken In Vishmi. Si'a. Diirga, Surya (sun) 
and Ganedw and otlwr Putawc gods The Vedic 
sacrifices were largely displaced fry the simple rites laid 
<l»\vn in the Smritis Tlie killing of animals for 
sacrifice or for food was considered evil, and the 
principle of non-injury to the living (oAiinra) became 
a part of the faith The doctrine of the incarnations 
of God (otn/arer) w^s recognised. 

In order to e^t.sbllsh Hinduism firmly, philosophical 
treatises were compiled for the learned and popular 
wotks foe the ordinary people. Amor^ the first are 
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the six famous systems of Hindu phiJosoph)’ known 
as the Darshanas, and among the latter the MaJialharata, 
Harh-ausha and tlie eighteen Puranas, which were finally 
revised and compiled. The great teacher, Kmnarila 
Bhatta, reeved the study of itinunsa (the philosophy 
of the Vedic ritual). The decline of Buddhism and 
the spread of Hinduism were not, however, the results 
of the use of jxiliiical power. The followers of the 
various religions in India were tolerant of one another’s 
faith, and did not i.>eTSectite those who differed from 
them. The disappearance of Buddhism from the land 
of its birth was due largely to its transformation. It 
became so like Hinduism that it ceased to exist as a 
separate religion. Many of it> doctrines, Itowever, were 
adt^ted by the new limdu sect> and philosophies. 

Society.«~7he retiv.i) of Hinduism had much 
inffuence upon social Iiie The ri'iwct f'lr the Brahnun 
caste tvas greatly enfianeed In ilic new codes of bus 
which were drawn up on the hues of the -Ifami ^wnVf, 
tiie caste system obtained a rigidity it had never 
possessed before The rii1e> aUnit foid and marrbge 
became very striit J'Ijc eating of (Ic'li .atnl tlie killing of 
animals, even for sport, were prohibited \ccordjng to 
tlte Chinese travellers the lowest ebsses were not allowed 
to live inside the towns, and their quarter* were futed 
outside. In one way, howevw. the caste system of this 
age was different from that of bfer times. Marriages 
between men of higher and women of lower castes were 
permitted, and the ofTspnng of such marriages were 
given 3 recognised position in society. It was also 
possible for people like the Iltmas, AUdras and Gurjiras 
to become Hindus. Wwnen were regarded in tlie rodcs 
as unfit for iwlependent life. The marriage of widow* 
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was discourage*!; llie costom of salt was established, but 
diild-marriage was still unknown. Women were taught 
the arts and also the Sasinu. 

Co*emmenl.— The position of the monarch was 
a sxry exalted one. The titles of tlie Gupta emperors 
and other rulers wete extremely high-sounding, tg. 
‘'supreme lord" tl'arawc'liwarat. '■ live «v>‘-t worthtp- 
fulotie" (t'aram Ithattaralal." dwm'isi dixme " (I’aran 
daivaU), *te Hie tlicir subject* 

ihnr cliiMrcn {•<r wh«*'e wtlfar* Ihiy were t>cr$<’nally 
rr‘i>oj!M!iIe Thrtr |«.w<r wa* uiil^niivlcd wilbm their 
own rrxliii \\h<ii tlwx i*rti<)ii*r«i! .uu nriyfil«iurtng 
slates ihe> w<re onient ic* in-ike die vanTiiidied rulers 
their mUinldwtr* atnl leudau-nc* wIm pttd them 
triUite. hut weic l•slK•fw■*e free tn adniitiMer thfir 
IrnitOTK* wjthrmi Hilerference Tlie empire* were thus 
liKwely eunncstnl pTmeij«ilii«» whwh Trv»gns*e*l an 
•iicrlocJ Tlw nsmateli* im«vtM««l nogrufueut courts, 
which were nttciulexl In fitiditoti ». rriiixnrs, imjsirtanl 
j<^r*oasgr«, i«<rtx taso.intit and •rthrr* Tlie elalmrate 
niarhincry of pwennwiit wutUd tfimr-itlx mulrr the 
atJe ruler* of tliCM- lunr* .rOiti" the ic'timon) 

til I's-Ilifn llic oBinin wu' -'kI the 

wrrt h*[ 7 'Y. Tlie ll•t>n» wrr* brjrY-an 1 ft iirivhiRf; p'jees, 
tV tsp’.tal, I'atahjrnra wax a lorne.! w iTt xj.'cndd j'alan*. 
tetwjV* iwil riYMUMrtie^ Ttierr wttt tw'U*r« of itit 
**n tlK- K'chw*y%, lunste* of thitm (or she awd 

ff |ic»1 nj Utt tV *i«k wrrr j-io-ix a'l-l 

►irut mi«h wra’sli m jirrlorm ng ftl,;iiTn 
00*1 ^^sinT^ ritif {'**''<> *•’1 n'xnV* Tlic goxrrjmirft 
Hi* m'M, tsv*« were I jM. sM tV freft.^n tri.'n-l 
itiT wi»n>-n !n»tV Tlie jictjtr of Iivhs whx-fi 

llivm T^ang 1** iS*awn in sSe »V4»-T*p*i‘*n o! 1,'u Imr'l 
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age. The forging of such iron bars is not frequent in 
Europe even yet. 

TJie products of Imlian craftsmen were carried by 



AJAKTA, CAVE XU. 


l»nil ami to distant frgksuv Tlie ancient Hindus 
b'Rldy deYtb'»ped the Ml ot shrj'-t’und'.ng. and ti>ey 
emlarVed from the *r3it<oni of T*mr*Iiy<t, KoJuf, 
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Kayal, elc., on tlie eastern, and Broads, Sopara, Kaljan, 
etc., w llie wcstcni coast. They carried Indian goods 
and Hindu culture to the colonics wJiich they established 
in the Indo-Qitnese peninsula (Burma, Malacca, 
Oimixxiia, Annam), and Use islands of llic ca«tcrii 
Archipelago (J.ira. Sumatra. Borneo, Pliilippincs, etc.). 



VrJLVSDAUi Al*S.\Rt5. 
AiASTA. CAVE X\II 


Art, Scienct and litervturVH— Ttus was nideed 
llie golden age. The art* of jJanning ton-ns. of archi- 
tecture, sculpture and punting attained wonderful 
developrwut. Trrnrdct with litgli aif'il'near steeples 
(?li Vhata) were lasilt. and eliapels ol worship anl halls 
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of rc«idencc for monks were dag out of lirinj rode. 
Amonff those the most interesting arc the VishraJcaniu 
Chail^'a House at ElJora, and the temples of 
AfahamaJiapuram built by the Paihras. The buildings 
were adorned with works of sculpture and painting. The 
finest examples of painting are found in the .•\jant3 caiTS 
of this periotl. 

Sanskrit became the chief language of the state 
and of religion, philosophy and Jiterafure. The name 
of Kalidas, the great poet and dramatist, stands fore- 
most in literature. With him Sudraka. the author of 
Jl/neAfhhatolit<j (the clay cart), king Harsha and 
Bhavabhuti are deservedly famous for their dramatic 
works. Dandin wrote a prose romance, and Bana the 
n-ell'known Life of Harsha. The FancAa/an/ra. which 
has been translated into many languages of the world, 
was compiled during this age. and so were numerous 
other story books Vakpatira;a wrote m Maharashtri 
Prakrit an epic to celebrate the victory of Yashorarma 
over a Bengal king 

In science, too, India nude a great adiance Tlie 
names of Ar^-abhata, V'arahamihira and Brahmagupta 
in mathematics and astronomy, and Charaka and 
Susruta in medical science are worthy of note. The 
sciences of engineering. Jaw, war, politics, agriculture, 
animal husbandry and others received great attention, 
and many treatises were written on them. 


aiAPTER IV. 

THE MIDDLE AGE, 700—1818. 

The eighth century marks a transition. With it 
closes the ancient period oi (ndun History, the period 
during which the Arj-an tnbes spread over India, 
established principalities and {oundcd short-lived empires. 

Before the eighth century had passed, new factors 
had arisen which largely changed the anaent conditions 
and ushered in a new era. Rajput families spread 
ever Northern India and the Deccan, and set up new 
kingdoms. Buddhism practically disappeared, Jainism 
lost ground, and securian Hinduism became popular. 
The place of Sanskrit was gradually taken by the 
Prakrits, from which arose the modem Indian 
languages — Hindi. Marathi, Bei^aU arid Urdu. The 
new age had new forms of art, especially of temple 
building. The social conditions became more rigid and 
the ascendancy of the priests more pronounced. 

One of the most important of the new factors was 
llie advent of the Muslims. They began to settle on 
the western coasts of Southern India soon after the rise 
of Islam. There they were welcomed as traders, 
soldiers and sailors, and lh^ soon acquired a position 
of influence in the principalities of the coast of 
the Deccan and the South. Their settlements 
became centres of religious influence, and their ideas 
111 
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spread among the In the. north the Arab 

WujJinis /irst cx|andcd towards the cast; they appeared 
as jnvaders, and a1thotq>1i after the conquest of Sindh 
they couhl not make aay adrance into Indi from that 
direction, their nierchants, missioruiries and saints 
visited the country, travelled freely and settled in the 
towns. 

Before the invasions of Jfahmud of Gliarai, 
India had already become familiar with the Mush'ms and 
their ways. Tlic Indian princes gave them favourable 
opportunities for trade, and protected them from 
molestation,' they allowed them to build their mosques, to 
jicrform their worship freely and carrs on their 
religious propaganda. 

^Vich the e-vception of imadmg .''indh during 
the first half of die eighth centur\ the ^fu.sI^ms 
lived as |iea«f«il residents of the country. Tlien, at the 
end of the tenth century, the Turks began their 
encroflchnicnfs on -India. Mahmud, their great leader, 
made many raids but did not estaWish a kingdom in 
India. Nearly a centuty and lalf elapsed before the 
ndx'ancc was resumed, and hy the beginning of the 
thirteenth century Northern India was swiftly brought 
tinder the stray of the Turkish Sultans 

Tlie rule of the Sultans of Delhi was overthrown 
hy the invasions of Babur, who founded the Mughal 
rinpirc in India in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. His descendants continued to rule over a wide 
empire till the coniiiiencement of the eighteenth eenfuty, 
nttd then the power of the Mughals rapidly declined and 
{• - P'ittsh established their dmuiirion in India. 

history of these one (hou»nd years may be 
iito three periods. In the first I'eriml, from 
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700 to 1200, the Rajputs dominated the Indian stage, 
and in the second period the Turks conquered India 
and established the Sultanate of Dellii, which passed 
from the hands of one dynasty to another till Babur 
seized the throne of Delhi in 1526. The third period 
runs from 1526 to 1818, and covers the history of 
the rise and decline of the Mughal empire. 

1. The Early Middle Age, 70l>— 1200. 

Tile historj of this period is a record of the gradual 
estaWishment o! the ascendancy of the Prahharas 
over the other Rajput chiefs, and their subsequent 
decline m Northern India The casteni region of India, 
however, was never brought under the sway of the 
Rajputs 

In the Deccan, first tlve Rashirakula and lltcn 
the Gialukya dynasties exercised power, and in the 
tooth the ChoUs e^'taUislved xheir domination and played 
an important role in Indian history. 

The history of the period falls naturally into two 
jnrts. In the first part. • e., from 700 to 1000, 
the rratiharas in the north and the Kashtrakutas in the 
Decan retained ascendanev , m the second part, i.e., 
from 1000 to 1201), llie Rajjnit eiiipire declined and 
tlie Turkish invaders conqiKrcd India; in the Deccan 
tlie Oiahikjas replaced tlie Kashtrakutas ; and in the south 
the Cholas continued to rule vigorously. 

(a). The Rise of Rajput Empire, TOd— 1000. 

On the death of Harslia, the empire wluch had 
brought nuny prlncifalities under one rule was broken 
up. In ll« difTcreivt parts of India independent king- 
doms vvere established. For a long time they continued 
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to txist without acknowledging a suzerain, and rarried 
on pally and never-ending wars against one another. 
In tile beginning of the ninth century, however, a 
greater part of Northern India was brought under the 
sway of the I’ratihans of Kanauj and the Palas 
of Bengal. 

Tlie Deccan remained under the rule of the 
Chaiukyas tiil the middle of the eighth century. In 753 
the Kashtrakutas oterthrew the ChaJukj-as, who later 
set up their capita) ai Afaiuakheta. Their djtiasty 
ruled over a great jiofiion of tlm Deccan dll P74. 
In the eastern parts of the Deccan an eastern branch of 
the Chaluk)3S continued to rule front Venp. 

In the soutii the Pandva» gained a short-lned 
ascendancy by defcaimg the Paltaias. but the dose of 
the ninth century saw the rise of the Chobs to supremacy 
over all their rivals. 

Northern India, from the death of Hanba to 
the decline of the PraUbara5.>.«The politnai condition 
of India before the rise of Die Pratiharas of Katiau; may 
be briefly described as follows ^ 

Kashmir. — In the north Kashmir, which once 
formed part of the Maurya empire, was an independent 
and powerful kingdom The fiiondcr of its greatness 
was Durbbhavardliana of the Karkota dynasty 
(733-69). Among hi' successors were JIukfapids 
Lalitadityn and Jayaptda. who inflicted defeats and 
hnmiliation on the kings of Kanauj, and extended 
their influence far and wide. King Avantiranna 
(8SS-83) who came after them, was noted for htJ 
beneficent rule. His successors wera worthless tyrants, 
and in 1003 (he throne passed into the hands of a 
new line. 
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Kabul. — ^The kingdom of Kabul and Gandhara was 
governed by the KsbaUriya Buddhist rulers whose title 
was Shahi. This dynasty was supplanted by the 
Brahman minister, Lalliya, about 880. The Brahman 
line continued to rule over the north-western Punjab and 
Kabul till they were overthrown by Mahmud ol 
Ghazni. 

The Punjabi— In the Punjab there were two 
independent chieftainacs; the capital of the first was at 
Sialkot and the other at Jalandhar The rulers of 
Sialkot were known as Tak or Takka, and the country of 
Jalandhar was called TrigarU. 

Nepal and Assam^—The border kingdoms o{ Nepal 
and Assam do not require much notice Nepal 
asserted its independence in the beginning of the eighth 
century and adopted a new era in B79. Assam was 
under the suzerainty of the Palas ol Bengal during the 
period. 

Bengal.— The death of Harsha plunged Bengal 
into confusion. Local rajas ruled over the country. But 
among them the name of Adisura, who appears to have 
made an effort to resive Orahnianism. alone may be 
mentioned. About the middle of the eighth century 
(730-40) the first king of the Pala dynasty, named 
Gopala, established his rule o\-cr \\'est Bengal and 
South Bfhar. His successors. Dharmapala (780-815) 
and Dcvapala (815-40), were powerful kings who 
extended their dominions in the west as fat as Kanauj, 
m the c.n?t over Assam, and in the south over Kalinga. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries the Pahs dominated 
m tlie east and were rivals of the kings of Kanauj. But 
during the latter part of the tenth century the Pala rule 
sulTered from tlie attacks of the hlllmen, and altliougli 
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MahipaLi (978-1030) dr<nie them out o{ Bengal, the 
P.tras did not recover their old prestige and power. 

The Palas were Buddhists and they ccerdsed their 
patronage for the extension of their faith- They were 
enlightened rulers and their times are noted for 
remarkable artistic and intellectual activities. 

The Ra|puU.~-Mofthem India, west of Behar, 
was under the nde of the Rajput families. The origin 
of these families >s obscure Some scholars arc of 
Opinion that some of these families are descendants of 
foreign trilx's, » c, the Sak.i». and flic Hi;na» nho came into 
India and sctfle<l m iis «i'fcrn jiart- and «<>me are sprung 
from indigenous races <Hclt as the <'»<<nds and Bhars. 
Other scholars dispute this the^wy. and Iwld the Rajputs 
to be the descendants of the ancient Kshattnya families 
The evidence for their foreign descent is not convincing, 
nor is it possible, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to prove the Rajput claims to descent from the ancient 
solar and lunar dynasties 

Whateser tbeit origin nv»v be the Rajputs had many 
things in common Thev were linked together by inter- 
marriages and by common customs. The Rajput pntices 
were great supporters of sectarian Hinduism, and they 
enhanced the respect for the Brahmans. They encouraged 
arts and literature, nulustrv and commerce. They were 
famous for their chivalry, their women preferred death 
to Joss of honour, they showed reckless courage in battle 
and unquestioning personal devotion to their chiefs. They 
were swift to take offence, persistent In their feuds and 
inordinately fond of fighting. 

Of these Rajput fainilies, die one which came to the 
forefront during this periDt!, and attaincil the imperial 
power in the north, was the family of tlie Prafiharas. 
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The word Pratihara means a doorkeeper, and it was the 
name of an ofiice, the holder of which was an important 
and confidential official of the Hindu kings. According 
to tradition, Rohilladhi was the ancestor of the 
Pratiharas. He married two wives, one a Brahman 
and the other a Kshattriya, and the offspring from the 
Kshattriya wife seized Mandor, near Bhilmal, built a fort 
there and laid the foundations of their future greatness. 
Among hts successors Nagabhatta I (725-40) made 
Merta (in Jodhpur territory) his capital. He extended 
his dominions from Marwar to Broach, and repulsed 
the attacks of the Arabs from Sindh. His grandson, 
Vatsataja (770-800), who was an ambitious prince, 
invaded the territory of Kanauj and defeated the 
Maukhari king, Indrayudha. Gopala of Bengal, who came 
to help Indrayudlia, n-as also defeated. But the successors 
of Vatsaraja excited the jealousy of his southern 
neighbour, the Rashtrakuta king, Dhruva, who humbled 
the pride of Vatsaraja and obliged him to retire to h<s 
own country. 

Nagabhatta II (800-33), son of Vatsaraja, retrieved 
the position of his father. He inflicted defeats upon the 
feudatories and allies of Kanauj, and vanquished 
Chakrayttdlu, the last Maukhari king of Kanauj. In 
815 he made Kanauj his capital and assumed 
the title of emperor. He conquered Northern 
Gujarat, Malwa, the Vidhyan region, Vatsa (country 
south of the Jumna), klatsya (the Jaipur territory), 
and thus his emjnre extended from the Himalayas 
to Kathiawar and Allahabad to the Punjab. His 
successors. Mihir Bhoja (W3-S1), Mahendrapala 
(890-907) and'^Malupala (910-40), were warlike 
-• princes who not only malntamed the empire in its wide 
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lo a Ilti'Whist drnaslj of the Maur)a clan Tlic pnnce 
goiemed llw whole valley of Simlh. and had a number ol 
inJi>orlant feudatorie* in Bafuchjstan. On the death ot 
t!< Urt ruler of tlic line. 0>e cotcmmcr.t »as KMZcd by 
h!« Ilrahnian niinutei. Chach. wIjo e»tabliOie»l a new 
ilyTW^y (fi50). Uiach wa» a bigoted ruler who 
made hanh an-l »tnncmt rule* for some of hi« tubjeetJ. 
Tliey were (ijrlmhlrti ti- carr\ ann« wear »!lk 
gatmentr, or rule <>n ln.iMlwifk »iih s-addle*. and the) 
were euneinan'lnl t» nalk aliiHit lure headed atvf larc- 
fivilrd an<l aecoiii|iaTue»l !•> d-igv 

Ouich wa» nKiTwle-l “n ilie throne b\ hi» »on. 
Dahar. wlvi waa *lefeair»l and merihn wn b' the \r*!n in 

712 

TliC api'raf.iuiv •»! tt>e ^ralI» in Vtnili wa» nm tl»e 
remit ol a ludil'ii nvtvemeiii tail an effect of 

tlic e*jon«i'm id iV \faU wlmh liegan in early tinci 
and wat atinwj'aie<t hi i>>e nw UUnu 

lla* iiiflneTVT of t1>e levJiircx ot Mu'iainmirl on 
tl<e Arab' wa* «>«>!>''iil lui.itr lio nnv ilir> were 
diiiiled inti riiPiei.ti* Ixol le trt’iea !<ul Iw wrUleil ihnn 
ini 1 feie {wwittul taf-aniiati •)> IWtorv tlie vleaih •.-( I’lr 
IV.tM <n (a» iIh 1 .' «* • « t «| tl*' r.u.t 

M mjrrr T»- l.%i t Hit la'it.. vr.rr.W3 a» l'>e 
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• »»i-r|. ' •». 1 
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in the ports of the Indian sea coast, and had set 
lucrative trade with India. But tJieir ships were 
to attack by the pirates who infested the waters cl 
Gujarat, Sindh and Hlaknui coasts. A number of i 
expeditions were sent by the Caliphs to put an eO' 
piracy. Secondly, the Arabs, whom the IVo 
Afuharnmad had united, had renewed their 
feuds, and some partisans in these quarrels took rtfuff 
Sindh, and were a source of perpetual danger to 
power of tlie Caliphate, .‘ioine of them '«ere taken 
service by the k,ing» nf Siiidli Thirdly, the subjects i 
feudatories of tlie rulers of Suxlh ciiafcd under th 
harsh adminisfrafiou and many ol them had joined I 
Arabs. 

Wlien, therefore, the Arabs had conqucf 
. Baluchistan widi tlie iielp <>i tlie di'i'i'nienird Hindu ar 
Buddhist inhabitants and chiefs, they came into dir*' 
contact with the rulers of Siralh. They naturally 
Cahar to nuke compensation for the iussrs itliich thei 
ships had su/fered from robbers in die /ndiis de/ta, ttf 
on his refusal they lilted out .-in etiKdiiitm hIikIi wsi 
sent under the leadrrdiip of .Mtiti.uiiai itl Inn K.a^un 
in 711. 

Afuhanimad defeated lyahar, and williiii fhr«-e year* 
conquered Sindh and Aluflan. T^ie defeat of Dalur was 
line In l/ie treachery of Iim IJiiwIu .^.inl.ir*. and to tlie 
refusal of his Hfiishm meremann to /iffbt. 

The Jfuslim conqueror ireafed the saiv/iildied wiih 
great wistlOTi an*l gtiieT(»ity. Tlie oM syifem ol revrnee 
adminidrafiun *a* refsinetj. and tlw oM ofTicuN n.iinntircf 
in service. Tlie Hindu prfesls aiwl monks »ere slk/we-l 
j„ yioTsUip in their own leinrks. •"'I * h,;tt ffiliUe 

levifl. wf««e nfr« wrfr li«r.| fn SiCr f.-'.iu r ..fh 

/ s 
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income of the individual. The cultivators were permitted 
to pay the customary dues to the temples and the 
priests. 

The Arab rule established by Muhammad lasted 
for nearly 300 years. During this period many 
changes took place in Sindh The river Indus shifted 
its course, tlie Arab rulers built new towns, and 
administered the country well. But the dissensions 
which broke out among the claimants to the Caliphate 
gradually weakened their hold, and by the end of the 
eighth c«ntv\ry the prinapahties of Sindh became 
prartically independent. Altliough the Arabs made some 
attempts to extend their rule over llic eastern terrltones, 
they failed for lack of support from the central authority, 
and because of tlie Rajputs’ resistance. 

In tlie beginning of the eleventh century Mahmud 
of Gliaaiu coct^ucred these principalities. 

The Deccan, 7S<^— $73.— The Rashtrakutas, who 
were proliably ecnmecled wuK the Rajput Rathota, 
were petty chiefs in the Deccan. They recognised the 
auterainty of tlie Chalukyas for a long time, but in the 
middle of the eighth century, when the Chalukyas had 
been exliausted by wars with the Pallavas, Dantidurga 
Rashfrakuta rebelled against his Chalukya overlord, and 
drove him front power. He took jxissession oC the 
Deccan and his successor Krishna (753-75) con- 
solidated the dominion. He built the wonderful Kailash 
temple at Ellora. 

He liad a number of notable successors. Dhruva 
inflicted a defeat on Vatsaraja Pralihara and forced the 
Pallavas to pay tribute. Gomnd HI extended his 
dominions and power in the north and the south, and 
transferred the capital to Manyakheta (Malkhed, in the 
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Paraniaras of Malwa and the Cholas from the south. 
The dynasty \vas overthrown the Chalukya Tailapa 
(in 973), the founder of the line of the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyani. 

The South,— In the eighth century the decline 
of the Pallavas had becwne manifest. They suffered 
defeat at the hands of thrir nortbero neighbours, the 
Rashtrakutas. The Pandyas sought to seize power from 
them, but their success was short-bved. Tlie Cholas, 
however, took advantage of the situation and subdued 
both the Pallavas and the Pandyas, and established an 
empire in the south. 

The founder of the Chola power was Vijayalaya, 
who seized Tanjore. His son, Aditya, overthrew the 
Pallavas. Aditya's son, Parantaka (909*53), defeated 
the Fandyas and invaded Ceylon, and hnally established 
the Chola ascendancy In the south. His successors came 
into conflict with the Rashtrakutas who were their tradi* 
tional northern foes. In 985 the greatest ruler of the 
dynasty, Raja Raja, came to the throne. He vanquished 
the Clieras, the Pandyas, the eastern Chalukyas of Vengi, 
and the Rajas of Travancore and Orissa. Hence he 
became the overlord of a \ast territory which 
intended from Bengal to Ceylon, and included 
Mysore. 

' His son, Rajendra, was equally warlike. He con- 
quered the Raichur Doab and Banasasi (in the Deccan) 
He Sent a naval expedition wtudi occupied Pegu (in 
Burma) and the islands in the Bay of Bengal. He also 
defeated ^fahipaU, king of Bengal, about 1023 His 
yictbrious reign lasted till 1035. The period of half a 
century covered by these two reigns was the most 
glorious’ in the Chola annsb. 
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ftncious, just and upright. In fact he was one of the 
mightiest kings Asia has knows. 

Mahmud was a Turk, and liis forces were mainly 
recruited from the Tories. Tb^ fought on horseback 
with bows and arrows, and were matchless for their 
horsemanship. Under a capable leader they were almost 
irresistible. These Turks were the descendants of the old 
Sakas and Hunas, whose movements five hundred years 
before had shaken the continents of Asia and Europe. In 
the eleventh century the same people — now converted to 
Islam — resumed their ancient career, which within three 
centuries made them nusters oi a vast territory including 
the greater part of Asia, Egypt and Eastern Europe. 

The one great passion of Mahmud's life was conquest 
and «iipire, and lie devoted lii> whole career m pursuit 
of them. He ivas able to realise his ainlntion to a great 
extent. He conquered a great part cl Central Asia and 
Persia, and was on tlie point of conquering the Caliph’s 
territories when Iw died in 1030 

He led many invasions into India with the object 
of gaining military glory and plunder. He looted and 
burnt many temples because they were the repositories of 
wealth, but he made no conversions by force On the 
other hand, he employed many Hindu officers and soldiers 
in h's anny who fought for him in his wars in Persia 
and Central Asia. His religious persecutions were 
directed only against the Muslim heretics who threatened 
to disturb the authority and peace of his empire. 

Of his Indian invasions the most important are given 
below : — 

(1) In lOOS, Klahnntd led an expedition against 
Anandapaki, son of Jayapala. He attacked the combined 
forces of the Rajas of the Punjab and defeated them 
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Hie QiauKans o( Delhi and Ajmer .—Tlie Chauhans 
had established the kingdom o£ Sanibliar in the ninth 
century. They were a v^orous set of rulers. In the 
eleventh century Ajayadeva Cliaulun built Ajmer, and 
remosed the capital tliere. Ilis grandson, \'igraharaj 
(Visatdeva), conquered Dellti from the Toniaras. and 
repulsed the attacks of tt¥? Turks front llie Punjab, He 
was a jtfitron of scholars awl Itimself a jioet Prithviraja, 
his nephew, ascended the throne almut 1175 and ruled 
till 1192. 

Prilliviraja, or Rai Pitluura. las liccome a legendary 
figure in Indian history, and man> fanciful and romantic 
stories have licen woven round liis name, specially in 
till* Prtilni'roja Rata of tlie lord Clivul The«e stories 
hate no historic.tl v.thie Tlicrc is no itmibt, howerer, that 
hr fought many wars with tlie Solankis, ihe Ch-andellu 
and the Gahadatadts. and gaimsl great reput.ation as a 
warrior. He h.id to iiear the attacks of SluKabuddin 
Mulnmni.tfl Ohori In tlie first eiKoimter in 1191, 
Miih.tnmud Ghori was defeated, but next year he tame 
with a larger force and defratcti .tnd slew Prithviraja 
on the Kitlle-fieUl s>f Taraori or Tarain (near 
TImiesliwsr). and the kingslom of Delhi and Ajmer 
p.ts'eil into Ihe Ivntds of t1»e Turks 

The Gahadavadas of Kanaujv— ^liandradeva 
Galiadttdda seireil Kan.mj front ihr Pratilnrns al>oul the 
trnl ni llie eleventh cerrtuTv (10911 He brought under 
his sway the distncts of the (iangetie Doab His 
grand'-in. Gtoiiwl Oiarelra. was a powerful ruler wUi 
infliclctl defeats on tlie lings of Pengal ar»l Oiedi He 
niled front 1110 to 1155. His *on, Vijat-achaivU, titaiti- 
tafne^l the greatness ol Ms Itrtgdom and won a victory 
oter tlw; Chamavide prince of Lahore. Jayaehania 
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Tlieir tanks and tctrplcs are the memorials of their 

rule. 

The Parsmaras of MalwA.~Ui>cndra, or Krislina 
Raja, vas the founder of tlie Paramara dynasty of 
MafvM. TIk first impottat»t ruler of the Unc was Munja 



TKitrLF. or rAUASASATR. Klt.UURAttO 


(‘^'4-05), Uc waseJ several wars cgaw't the 
ClislukvTi* of llie Drtvan. but waj defeated and slain in 
ll>s nrj4>ew was ri>e eeld-atevl pdinja wh/s»e 
ckm'^n- tfijti hMc! for fottj je-ars He 
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but was defeated in 1178. The next king Bhitna II, 
had a long reign (1178-1241), bat it was disturbed by 
the turbulence of the feudatories, specially the Vaghelas, 
who dethroned Dhima’s successor and usurped the 
kingdom. 

The Vaglielas had to suffer from the attacks of 
Qutbuddin Aibak wliom they repulsed. But Gujarat 
was conquered a century later by die armies of 
AJauddin Khalji. 

The Palas and Senas of Bengal. — Mahipala's 
long reign came to an end in 1050. After him 
Pajpala u-as a notable king who conquered North Behar 
and was the overlord of Assam His successors were 
unimportant, and their rule was confined to West Bengal 
only. The Sena dynasty, which had been founded in 
the eleventh century, disputed their authority and became 
independent under Vijaya Sena. Vjdlala Sena and his 
son, Lakshmana Sena, ruled over Eastern Bengal ( Gauda) 
from their capittl Nuddiak Under them Sanskrit 
literature flourished greatly. In the time of Lakshmana 
Sena, Muhammad bin Bakhiiar Khalji overran Behar 
and Bengal, But tl« Senas continued to rule over 
Eastern Bengal till tliey were dispossessed by 
Iltutniish, 

The Deccan^The Deccan was ruled by the 
vigorous kings of the line of Chalukvas from Kalyan 
(in the Nirant's dominions). They had to defend their 
kingdom on two frontiers, in the north from the attacks 
of the Paramaras and the Solankis. and in the south from 
the incursions of the Cholas. Tailapa, the founder of 
tlic dynasty, waged sewral wars with Munja of Malwa, 
and ultiimtcly defeated liim and put him to death. His 
general opposed and fought Midraj Sobnld. Hts 
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the disintegration of the Cholas. But the Pandyas who 
subverted the kingdom in 1216 enjoj-ed only a brief 
period of rule. They had Muslim ministers to counsel 
them and Musb'm generals to fight for them, and when 



PATTAPAKAL VinUPAKSHA 
fCl’LnrRE SIIOWINO 
BATTU: SCENE. 

in 1.310 Malik Kaint mvaded the k'oromandal coast, 
they fought lirasclv against the army of the north but 
whliout asall Mith the fall ol the Pandyas the old 
states oi the south became extinct. 
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Religion^The Buddhist religion became prac- 
tically extinct in India, except that in Magadha and 
Bengal tlie Palas patronised it for some lime. Jainism 
did not suffer such a late, although its toliowing 
diminished greatly. For a long time it flourished in 
Rajputana, Gujarat, Malwa, the Dcccan and the south 
because the rulers of these countries supported it. But 
the rise of the new Hindu sects in the south and the 
north, and the conrersion of tlie princes to these sects, 
led io its decline during this period 

The aspect of Hinduism dianged greatly. The 
study' of the Fedui and the performance of the Vedio 
sacrifices fell into abe)ancc The worship of ^'lshnu, 
Siva and Sakti became established. The Hindus took 
to idol worshi]). and ceremonies and rites multiplied, A 
large number of fasts, feasts, religious practices and 
proliibitions came into popular use, Wliile in the early 
daja the Hindus who were converted to Islam vvere taken 
back into Hiniluisni, in later times re-conversion became 
impossihle. 

A number »>i great Hindu religious reformers 
apjieared in this penod specially in the south. Tlie 
great SankaracUirsa, who taught the doctrine of pure 
monism, lived in the ninth century Ramanuja, tlie great 
Vaishnava teacher, appeared in the eleventh century 
There were many devotees of Vishnu and Siva in the 
Tamil lands who spread the doctrines of love and 
devotion to God. 

Islam entered into India during this period. 
Miiliammad, the great prophet of Islam, was bom in 
Mecca in 569. He created a new state in Arabia, 
whose rapid expanrion is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of history. But the prophet was not a nation 
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from eight to twelve; among them the most important 
was the prime minister; other nunisters were in charge 
of foreign affairs (peace and war), revenue, treasury 
and army. Besides these the chief queen, the heir- 
apparent, the court priest (Purolut) and the court 
astrologer were important persons. 

The main business of the state was administration, 
collection oi rerenue, dispensation of justice, immtenance 
of peace and ordir, and defence Legislation was un- 
Lnoun, as the codes oi laws were regarded as sacred. 

Bach kingdom was disided into provinces called 
Bhukii or Mandal or Rashtra, and each province into 
districts called Vishaya, winch consisted of a number of 
villages (grama). The provincial authorities were known 
as Rajasthaniyas (viceroys), distnet authorities as 
Vishayapatis, and the village headmen as Gramapatis. 
Tlie revenue and taxes were collected both m kind and 
cash. 

The king was tlie fountain of justice. He heard 
the important cases himself For ordinary cases there 
were magistrates in the districts, who were assisted by 
police officers for the apprehension of tlueves and 
criminals. 

No differenie was made between civil and 
criminal proceedings, and tlie punishments were similar 
for both kinds of offence. Tlw BraJiniaiis and the 
Kshattriyas were not punished with death for murder, 
but were expelled from the country and their property 
was coiiliscated. Tlie pumshments were severe, and 
trials by ordeal were common. Tlie armies of the 
Ifajput kings consisted of the levies of die Samantas 
(chiefs). The standing armies were small and rare. 
Tlie elephants formed the mun strer^h of tlve army as 
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llrahimn minuter of ChaiHlrasiqita ^^au^^a. Prof'oJhJ 
Chi}HilroJj\ii (“ The ri*e of the miKin of knowleihge ) 
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lii KrisVina iltsra, wWch exalts the Vaishnava iaith, is 
a drama in which the actors arc not hitman beings but 
symbols and abstractions. 

India has always been the home of fairy tales. 
During this period Kshemendra and Somadeva made 
collections of stories. The twenty-five stones of 
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rniGI TEMPLE OF MAHADEVA 

Vetala, the thirty-tno stories of Vikiama’s throne, and the 
seienly stories of a parrot, were al^o compiled. 

The historians of the age were Bilhara, wlio 
wrote the life of Vikramaditya Oialukya (1076-1172), 
and Kaliiana of Kashmir, t!ie author of 
the history of Kashinir. 
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At\v3Hg \sritcrs on Uw tlic nw^t (jnii>U' ^^a^ 
Vijnancsvara, who wrote the commentary known a> 
Milakihara, which is still rcganlcd as a statul.ird work 
on Uindn Law. 
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Scietxrs hke mailMOWtiC'. 4'-tr«iri"inu and iiKtlicirre 
were mltisalal, amt treatiM-s were wnilen on 

them. 

llic Viny* ol tJ»c Kajroi i'erioil lamherl tlieir 
WTallh in ermlng tesnpfcs, and ttreir «levot-oti and ^nety 
las-c stmJJed the country with the mo<t wtmderful 
sjwnen* ot art. Tl«w tjiwN of teinj.lcs were 
t'cijred. In the north tlic l<m;'!es Iiive tower* 
(Shillura) which rise Irt a continwii* s-erticaJ line 
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Upwards; in tlie Chalubyan tonplrs these towers are 
broken in stages; and tn the Dravidian architcctoic of 
the south the stages become separate, so that the towers 
arc really pyramidal piles ol receding stones. 

The finest specimens of the northern style arc the 
temples of Bhuvaneshwara in Onssa, the temples of Sna 
at Udaipur in Malwa, and at Kliajuraho in Uundeikhand ; 
of the Clialukyan style the tcn»iHes at Halehd in M)»OTe, 
and Ittigi near II] derabad . of (lu L)rj\><!iaii st) le those 
at Kanthi, Tanjoie, Madura. other 

places. The Jainas were great builders too Iheirtcmples 
on Mount Abu and at hrasana Ucigola are famous. 

(d). Causes of th« Downfall of the Rajputs. 

India reached a high degree of prosperity and 
dviUntlon during tlie Rajput period Vet when its 
pnnees and peoples came into <.<>ndict with the Arabs 
and the Turks, aliu were nut superior t<i tlieui iit intellect, 
wealth or culture, thri were unab'i. to wuhstaiitj tlieir 
attacks. \N'hy did they fail so signally } Sume historians 
liat-e sought to rxjilain their defe.it h> tlie fact that 
the Indians were inhsbitams of a w.irm i.i>iimry and 
therefore sreak, Ury and iimomut. wh k tlie contjucrors. 
wtio hailed from raid rcgiun*. were strung, active and 
Urave. This is not ime The Indian |irincei and 
their followers ilioweil the v»me fierce ct urage, the same 
hardy endarance and physical strength, the same unlirii^ 
energy as thdr foreign cnemirs. In (act the Turks and 
Afghans who conquered the Rajputs, aud tlie inhabitants 
of the Runjah, Rsjputana and Sindh who were ranquished 
by the Turk*, letongcd to the same race. 

Hot was their reU'giocs aeal and piety of a higher 
order. Whitet'er may be tme of the Iftolims srho 
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fought uitdcr the first Coliphs, in later tunes tliey 
fought more for empire and wealth tlian for religion. 
Did not tlie Muslim princes, tribes and cl-ms carry on 
incessant wars against one another for siiprcmac) and 
power? Tlie ties which bound the Tiirki'h king and 
his chiefs were siimlar to tlie personal relation-* of the 
Hajput prince and his Sant.antas tdnef.s). In cither case 
the follower fought for tlie lord, and the battle hung 
upon the fate of the conmiamler. llis fall led in botli 
cases to tlw flight of tlic army. 

The secret of the success of the invaders must Ijc 
taught ia other causes, the most important among which 
was die superiority of tiieir social organisation. Ihe 
Hindu social system had no coherence or unity. The 
Hindus of India were one only m name. They were 
divided into numerous tehg«ous sects, and, therefore, did 
not form a single religious community. Not even did 
lire members of a particular sect act as a solid group, 
because religion was more a pcrson.it maftcr than an 
affair of the community. Tlierc was no commoiv 
worship. Again, Hindu society was divided into 
numerous sections and among them there was no sense 
of social oneness. There were mimerotis principalities 
which were perpctuallj hostile to one .iiiolhcr, and which 
took no interest in the humiUatioii of their neighbours at 
the hands of foreigners. In [act there was no sentiment 
of nationality, and no hostility against an alien because 
he was an alien. 

The Hindu caste system was based on privilege, nn 
the distinction of high and low, on inequality. There 
could not be any affection and solidarity between the 
privileged and the tinprmleged, the Brahman .md the 
Sudra or the untouchable. Again there could not he much 
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strength in a society where tlie business of defeticlirg it 
and ruling it was stJeJy the concern of the small upper 
caste, where the Vais)^ and the Sudra, wlio represented 
the mass of the population, were indilTercnt to what 
happened to the state. Tlie political interests to wliidi 
the Kshattriyas were devoted were the fleeting fortunes 
of the ruling houses, not the perm-inent interests of 
culture, religion, society or cowntr)'. The peoples of 
India were utterly beking in unity, religious, political 
or social, their society was li.'ised on ineijuality and hence 
they were weak. 

On the other hand, their eonqiierara possessed social 
solidarity. Their social system was founded on equality, 
on the recognition of the worth of every individual, rich 
or poor, high or low. Even a shave had an opportunity 
to become an emperor. Hence, although the Turks and 
Afghans were divided into tribes and elans politlallf 
jealous of one another, tliey li.ad greater fellow-feeling 
and nmtuaf i)Tnpathy. 

Another cause of llie failure of the Rajputs to 
resist the invaders was llicir military inferiority. The 
Indian armies were coniposeil of masses of untrained 
levies. Tlie elejihants, the cliariots and the foot soldiers 
carrying various kinds of arms fontied the hulk ol the 
army. Ttieir movement was slow anil their power of 
offence limited. In defence they could easily Le thrown 
into confusion and made helpless. 

Tlie Turks fought mainly on horie-b.ieL They 
were the flnesf riders awl archers of the world. They 
liad a far greater range of effective operations. Tfi* 
onset of a cavalry srjtiadron could hardly I, e checked hy 
the undisciplmei! Indian infantry of those tintei. They 
couM rapidly wheel round and attack the Indian mas* 
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from all sides. If repulsed they could retreat swiftly 
and save themselves from defeat; if successful, they 
simply butchered the congested ranks of their opponents 
who moved only towards the centre. Thus the superior 
social structure of the Musllnis, which evoked stronger 
sentiments of union and a higher sense of human worth, 
and the superior military tactics of the Turks were 
responsible for the tnutnph of the invaders. 

2> The Delhi SultuvMe, 1200—1526. 

From the first conquest of India by the Turks to 
the establishment of the Mughal Empire is an age 
covering three centuries, during winch Delhi was the 
centre of empire and its rulers belonged mainly to 
Turkish families. 

(a). The Muslim Conquest of India. 

The Chorti.— While the Rajputs ol Northern 
India were exhausting their power in internecine wars, 
a new d}nasty was establishing a principality in 
Afghanistan at the expense of the Ghaanavides. After 
the death of Mahmud m 1032. his empire Ivad fallen a 
prey to the wars of succession. Hie Saljuq Turks, taking 
advantage of its weakness, began to press upon it from 
the north, and the Cbauhan Rajas oS Delhi recovered the 
territories in the Southern Punjab, so that the empire was 
confined to Afghanistan and a portion of the Punjab only 
Soon after a more serious menace to Ghaznavide 
power arose when the Chiefs of Ghor — a petty principality 
between Ghazni and Herat — came into conflict with them. 
In 1151 Alauddin Husain Ghori invaded the kingdom, 
captured Ghazni and burnt the dty, Tlie men were put to 
the sword, and the women and children were sold into 
slavery. Atauddin’s nephew, Muizuddin iluhammad bin 
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Sam, put an end to the dynasty of Mahjnud by seiring 
Khijsraii Malik, the last niler of the line, and by occupying 
the Punjab ia 1186. 

The Ghoris, who thus came into prominence, greatly 
extended their dominions under the leadership of the 
two brothers, Ghiyasuddm &(uhammad and Muizuddin 
Muhammad, better known as Shahabuddin Muhammad 
Ghori. Ghiyasuddm, the elder of the two, was king at 
Ghor, and the younger. JIiih.anima<l (ihon. was his trusted 
general t»hose victories fotindeil tht empire 

The object of Muhammad Ghori's invasions of 
India was threefold Jirvi lo piini>h .md oM-rthrow the 
Muslim heretics who tuul C'taljlislwd «wa> in Sfuhanj 
secondly, to wreak vcnge.mce ujwn the d.ttasfy of 
Mahmud whKh go%erned the Piinjah . and thirdly, to 
establish Ghori dominion in India. 

The first object was accomplished in two expeditions 
(1176«8), when Mullan ami LVhchh were taken and the 
heretics were uprooted. 

In order to realise Ihi seiond object, Muhammad 
made an alliance with il»c Raj.a of famimi and leil several 
c-xpeditions into the Punjab (M79-86) In the last 
expedition Klut'rau Mahk was taken pri'Wirr and .wnt 
to Glmni, where later be was ptit to ileatli. Tims the 
Punjab cause into the possession of the Ghoris. 

The desire of conquering Indi-i liad taken an early 
hold of the niiiul of Miihatnm.»d. In 1178 he lud led 
an army from Multan through the desert of Rajpnfana 
to Anhilwara, capital of Gujarat. Raja Bhim Vafiheh 
offered resistance, and inflicted upon him a defeat so great 
that he was compelled to retreat. In II9I, fiowerer, 
after he had acquired the Punjab, lie again |iur»iieil hi* 
dM designs and capfutnl Blatimla, which l>eIoiigetl to 
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the kitigdoni oi Delhi. Pritfntiraja advanced to attack 
him, and the Ghori and Chauhan forces met at the field 
of Taraori. lluliammad Qiori was defeated and his 
commandant had to surrender Bhatinda. 

The next jear (1192) Muhammad returned to wipe 
out the disgrace, and won a complete victory on the same 
field of battle over Prilhviraja who fell fighting. The 
kingdom oi Delhi and Ajmer passed into the hands of 
the invaders. The kingdom of Kanauj was attacked 
two years later, Jay.acljand.v was defeated and slam at the 
battle of Cliandawar (ncai Etawalil. and Benares was 
occupied. In 1 19G, he took Havana and invested Gwalior, 
which wav allow id ti> remain m the po"cs>ion of the 
Kaja on payment of tribute. 

Meanwhile Qutlmddin Aibak, the viceroy of the 
Ghoris in India, had captured many fortresses including 
Kansi, Meerut, Delhi, Koil and Ajmer. In 1195 he 
invaded Gujarat and plundered Anhihvara, and two years 
later again defeated Bhima of Gujarat 

An officer of Aibak, namely, Ikhtiyaniddin 
Muhammad bin Baklitiar Khalji, invaded Behar and 
sacked the Buddhist monasteries In 1202 he marched 
on Kuddiah, the capital of Bengal, and seized it. lie 
then overran tlie province and made Lakhnauti or Gaur, 
the capita! of the comiucrcd tcrntorics. 

In the same year Qutbuddin Aibak attacked 
I'armal, the Kaja of Kalinjar, who was defeated and 
who agreed to pay trilnitc. Aibak then captured Mahoba, 
Kalpi and Badattn. 

.^Iuhalnt^lad Ghori's bst exploit in India was to put 
tiown the revolt of the Khokars in 1206. He subdued 
them, and was returning to Ghazni, when he was 
assassinated by a Siuslim fanatic. 
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■' Chanietrr «nd Estimate of Mohammad Cbori-' 
of mnny qtn3iti« lilce iht 
great JfihmuH . he ratroni^nl leamfil mm, was 
gencrmn, /ust .in«f lexI-feancR Although he cannsf 
I-c fomfmrc'} with .Mahmud in gcncrajih'p. his contjwsfj 
wrre l«-tirr orgainsed anil, thefci«irf. more stable. But 
It must f»e rrmrmlrrest that Mahmtid* ambitions far 
*n cnn'irig out an empire m the vet\t. and his inTisicns 
of India nrrp ntimlv undprt.ikm i'<»r the purpose of 
seninng ihr means Ia vkhieh h*' ami ff>iild be realised, 
yeitlier nor -Muftammail was a fanabV. 

Although Iioth hirned ami slaughferni the foDowen of 
heretical *ect*. neither them nw.Ie ans forced con- 
versions in Iiutua .VI.ilimij<I and hi' successors had 
Hindu 'iddirr' and •'dicer- m their arniie* who foufM 
their Mu*lim enemies Muhamiriad attacked the 
Ghunavide rider of r.ihorc in aHtanif with the Hindu 
Raja of Jammu Both sacked and plundered temples, 
but only tho»e i>f their emmi.es .iiid during the operations 
of war. Conquest and war were regarded m those tunes 
as necessan jart of a king- <lune- The Hindu 
Kshattrij-a kings performed this duty by the Digvijaya 
(world conquest^, and the Muslim rulers by inTidinj 
non-Muslim terruoncs and bringing them under their 
sway. Muhammad’s wars nrre inspired by the desire 
for glory. 

(b). The SUre Sulbuis, 120fr— 1290. 

At the time of f^Iuhanunad’s death the Ghori empire 
was divided into a number of provinces which were 
governed by viceroys. Ta/tiddin Yildua was governor 
of Kirm-in, Nasiruddin O^hacha of Multan « a^ 
Sindh, Qutbuddin Aibak governed Flindustan. while 
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internal disorder gave encouragement to the Mongols 
to attack the kingdom. 

The main factors in the creation of the internal 
disorder were two — the recalcitrant league of the Forty 
Slaves and the turbulent Hindu barons and chiefs. 
In order to realise the difficulties of Balban it is necessary 
to understand the position of tlie Forty and the Hindu 
chiefs. The conquest of India by Muhammad Ghori and 
his captains, Aibak and lUuttnish, had led to the mili- 
tary occupation ol the country The conquerors, however, 
had not sufficient officers and men toondertake thedirect 
administration of the conquered lands. Therefore they 
divided the country into provinces, and entrusted the 
command of the fortresses, from which the provinces 
(vilayat) could be controlled, to their important and 
trusted officers (Walls and Muqtas) who were required 
to maintain troops and collect revenues. Again, m the 
absence of a regular civil service, the estates of the Hindus 
were allowed to remain in the tiands oi the Hindu Rais 
and Rajas, and the old Hindu village organisation was 
left undisturbed. Thus between tlw king and his subjects 
were two kinds of intennediaries, tis, the Muslim 
commanders and the Hindu chiefs. 

In the time of lltntmish the important commanders 
formed the league of the Forty. They were jealous of 
the ascendancy ol Balban and desired to bnng about 
his downfall. Their intrigues and resnlts were a source 
of great disturbance. The Hindu chiefs, who had their 
own castles and retainers, and wlio poid their revenues 
only under compulsion or fear, took advantage of this 
state of disaffection to refuse paj-ment and to assert their 
independence. Circuro«tances helped the rebels. The 
country was in that period thinly populated and largely 
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Tht north-west frontier, whici: was menaced 
several times by the advance of the Mongols, was well 
guarded by his go\*emor5 of Multan and Saznana. But 
in 1285, Prince Muhammad, his eldest son, sias 
killed fighting against tbem, and the shock hastened the 
death of the aged Sultan. 

Balban’s 0)aractei‘.f~Ba(ban had an exalted idea 
of the kingly office, and his beliaviour «vas dignified and 
resers'cd. He was a stnet disciphaarian, a hard-working 
monarch who expected his officers to maintain a high 
standard of effiewmey. lie was stnere on his lieutenants, 
and terrible m punishing the unruly and disobedient. He 
was a vigorous administraiur and an intrepid general. 
He 1V3S a loving father and a kind-licarted nun, who 
was fond of learning and culture. 

BaJban’s Succestor*.— B.alhan’s eldest ton, 

Muhammad, had deed before Ins father; the second icu, 
Bitghra Khan, was gusernor of Bengal and he did not 
aspire to the crown of Delhi. J(alh.n> had nominated 
Kai'Khtisrau, son of Mulumnwil, as his siiccf.ssof, but 
(he nobles raised Kaiqubad, Min of Bughra, to the throne. 
Kaiqubad was a boy wJm gave hmiself up to pleasure, 
and bis minister, Kieamuddm, turned on the govern’ 
ment. The niinislcr'!i jartulity and iiisoIetKT led to 
hostilities between the Turki and the Kliaiji nobles. At 
last Jalaluddin h’lroe Klialp seieed the jjower, owl 
Kaiqubad was ignonunuu-ily kilted. 

AdmmUtrstion of (be Kingdom under tb* 
SUre SuU«ns.~lhr kingdom was divided intn 
provinces in charge «f grnern«rs. But thr exact 
boun'Iaries of these proyinees were not marked out- 
The provinces were of two types, those vilikh centred 
round Delhi and those wldch wtre on the confines of the 
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paying a wasonable Ttvenoc.” Tlv; collectors of this 
revenue were mainly Hindu village officials, and the 
intermediaries between the villages and the state were 
also largely Hindu chiefs. The Muslim commanders 
and governors were few, and they held die country by 
means of garrisons mamfaincd in fortresses scattered 
over The land. The Muslim system of administration 
differed little from that of the Hindus. The Muslim 
Sultans replaced Hindu Rajas, but the Hindus were 
treated with justice and tolerance, although there were 
occasional cases of tyranny. The Muslim rulers were 
not actuated by a desire to propagate Islam by force, 
or to adraiuister the country m accordance with the 
wishes oi narrow-minded and bigoted theologians. 

(c). The KhaIJis, 1290->1320. 

Jalaluddin Khalji, who ascended the throne m 
1290, was an old mas. He was kind, gentle, simple and 
forbearing. He was not disposed to take stern measures 
against the rebels. He foigave even those who enter- 
tained seditious designs against his rule or raised the 
standard of revolt. He was a peace-loving man, who 
led few conquering expeditions. He allowed even the 
Mongols to settle down in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
They were converted and were known as the new 
Muslims. They were responsible for much intrigue and 
disorder. 

The only noteworthy event of his reign ivas the raid 
of Alauddin on Devagiri in 1294. Alauddm, who 
was the nephew and son-in-law of the Sultan, was 
governor of Kara and Oudh. His mind was poisoned 
against his uncle by his counsellors and the intrigues of 
his u-ife and mother-in-law. He was very ambitious 
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of his successors, the change of dj-nast) , and the mildness 
of Jalahiddiii, the central aulliorily lud hecome weaV.. 
The usual conscqvienccs followed, the Mongols resumed 
their annual plundering laiiLt, tlw Muslim nubletneii were 
disafTected against the new dynasty, and tlie Hindu 
chiefs became relieilions. Alawldm faced the difficulties 
boldly, and aciopted strong tncasurcs to oscrccune them 
The success that he attained ga\e linn the ojiiiortunily 
fully to satisfy his desire for conciiK't and glorj. Hi» 
reign falls into four ixriods 

I. During the first period 1.1 2* >(>•1302) Alauddm 
was mainly engage*! in repelling the Mongol invasions, 
fighting Uie RajpuW and rcdwcnii their fort*, and 
suppressing the insurrection' of the noblemen, the 
new Muslims, and otlwTs. The onK contpvcsi of the 
period was that of the kingdom of Cnyarnt , Anhilwara, 
the capital, was capturcil Raja Karan fied to 
Deiagin and Alauddm apixnnted hi' own governor 
to administer tlw countri \lau*ldiii then liegan to 

entertain ier> grand designs of coii'itic't and religious 
reform, but he found that it was imiioS'iUe to realise 
them without establishing permanent order and without 
removing the princijial factor-, of disturliance which had 
gained strength in llic previous reigns 

The Mu'hiii nobilitv bad liccii alluweil to become 
strong by the neglect of the Snit.iii' in scrutinising 
their affairs. They wire disaffictid and they plotted 
against tlie state in their social gatherings. The Hindu 
chiefs had grown prosperous diinng the weak and mild 
rule of Alaiiddin's predecessors, and wealth liad made 
them proud and seditious. 

In 1302 Alaiiddin issued several ordinances against 
both. lie confiscated all the religious endowments given 
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to the Muslims, all the Un<!» hcM as free gifts or u 
jirivate property, anj he ordered the collectors to rrali'e 
the full amount of rcsTOue. He establishcsl a Isxly of 
spies uho reported to the ling oeryihing which fvipi'cn- 
cd in the houses of the Muslim noiility. He prohiliir'l 
Wine parties, and ordered t!at no social gaUicrings and 
nnrriagcs should lake place without his permission. 

Against the Hindu chiefs his decrees were eim 
more seierc. ile mfuced tlieir income hy /i<»V the 
share of the state at one Lilf of tlic produce of laral. 
(ly aholisfung their peniuisites, and by levying a tat on 
grwing lands. Thus the chiefs were iiiijoscridied, and 
the surplus income came into the royal tre-iniry. 
Deprived of ihctr tiuonic the chiefs were unaMi! to keep 
horses, or carry arms, or enjoy luxuries. 

Tfiese measures aefneved tf<e nh/eet in vleiv, jniJ 
during the remainder of hu reign there was no icrinui 
intemnf revolt, 

II. 1J02 07- -Ttic task of estahluhing order 
and security wilhm llie kincloin wai ruiw cmii{lefe *nd 
tile Sulun turned Ins allrntion M the exterml f'*‘s of 
tl;e tir.giluni The .Moiigots had invadeil Ir'li.s »e»rr»l 
linv* ahevlY <!itriiig hii reign Their tint trr'n.vi 
incuriitin hail U«i in li'O. under (Jiitliigh Kh«i;i. 
when tfjey Lid reaihrif IWhl, tut were fnipel'c'l t> 
rftrnt \rf i!,e sa'onr of the rojsJ tr^'pi rind.-r 7^Ut 
KKin. In 1^2. whJe il,e^ Sii.'fin's armies *fr< 
in iTewu sn.1 the flecet.n. tla-y afivsfed |’i 
Irj'.a sud s»ift'y ovrmn ll'<' ar-I D.d 

• tj I'k’li, Ljj Slj-y Trtitr't fr-ni I'd.i J(.i! I'”'/ 
Thr.r r»;r3’ed IrsasiifS, htA^'Y'T. P'-i*'*' It ne.-e**,*'/ 
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Plans for increasing the strengtli of the army were 
drawn op, but the diiliculty was how to pay tlie addi- 
tional troops without maeasing greatly the expenses of 
the state. The difficulty was overcome by fixing the 
salary of the soldiers at a low figure, and at the same time 
regulating the prices of tlie accessaries of life so as to 
make them cheap. Accordingly r^tfiations were made m 
1309 by which the prices of the articles of food and other 
necessaries were fixed. Methods were adopted to main- 
tain a constant and abundant supply of them, and officers 
were appointed to superintend the markets in order to 
prevent dishonest dealings on the part of the niercliants. 
Not much hardship was caused by the regulations because 
high prices ruled only m Delhi and its suburbs 

These measures enabled the Sultan to maintain 
a large standing army which challenged the Mongols 
whenever they crossed the Indian frontier, punished them 
and drove them across the Indus Alter this the 
Mongols did not venture to invade India during 
Alauddin's reign. 

During this period (1301-07) Alauddin made the final 
conquest of Ranthamhhor (1301), which was defended by 
Ilammir and his faithful Muslim general, Mir 
Muhammad Shah, but was lost because of the treachery 
of his two Hindu ewnmanders, Ratipala and Krishnapala. 

Next year be turned to Mewar, captured Chitor and 
carried Rana Ratan Singh a prisoner to Delhi, By 1305 
the cities of Ujjain, Klandu, Dhar, and Chanderi were 
conquered and Malwa was annexed. Thus the whole of 
Northern India was brought under Uie sway of the Delhi 
empire. 

111. 1307-13.— The affairs of the Deccan now 
demanded Alauddin's attention. There were four 
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l\ia brother (or the Uitwie. Malik Kafur iiimiderfd 
Srirangani and Madura, and defeated both ttie hrotlicrs 
lie returned to Delhi m 1311 laden with the immense 
5.\ioit which he had seiaed tti the fiouth. 

Tlie cfTect of Malik Kafur'ii expeditions in the 
Deccan and tlic south was that the kingdom of Devagtri 
was annexctl, and the kingdoms ot the Kakiitiya* and 
tlic Ifojsalas became tnbutar) to the Delhi empire. 
Alauddin's empire llms conipnxsl the whole country 
from Multan to Mailura. and from isoturgaon to Tliatta 
and Ilroach. Delhi wa« tls centre Iniineriiatcly round 
IXlhi were protmecs where Matiddin’'. gorernment lad 
brought the jicople direciK into relations with Ins 
officers. Here tiic policy as lai<l downi in the ordinances 
was hilly carrie<l out and aulluinty «as ecntralucd. But 
in the mitlj-inc pronnees ihc*>Id M'tcm cimtmueil 

IV. 131J-lf>.— The ls«i sears oi Maiiddm were 
unhappy. Malik Kafur. s\lu> was his iasountc, 
lud Is'cii made Ills iliirf lieiiietuni He intrigued 
against Kliitr Klan, the el<1e»t son of t!ie .'»uhan. and 
hrmight about his mt)«risonineni He .slso di«graced 
Ollier nohleiiien, and ihr*r tsranim.sl acts poduced much 
iliscniiteiit. Kclxtlions broke out in the prosinces, and 
the Ssiltan, whose health wras faihng for snine time, was 
unable to bear the shock of these eients He fell 
seriously ill and die<l in 1.11(> 

AUuddin's Character ..->\tau<ldrn ssas a most 
rcnufkable ruler. He combined m himself the opnhtics 
of a am] aih-mluroas «<ddier. a stern and resolute 
adinin’strator and aw wwsctuindvwis Iml clear-headed 
st.ifesiinn. His ecpedni.sn w Dccagiri was a marrellows 
iin.len.sVjng which showed great leadership. The 
measures taken to suppress tnicmal disorders and 
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{0 maintain a standing amy were statesmanlike, and 
they were executed with dettimianioiL But an dealing 
with his enemies or with rebels, his ferocity knew no 
bounds, and in the attainment of his objects he was 
rutJiIess, and cared neither for friends nor relations. 
His memory will ever renutn stained with the blood of 
his gentle and unsuspecting uncle. 

His policy was not detcmiincd by religious laws 
and injunctions, for be paid little heed to the adrice 
of priests. He was a practical ruler whose conduct was 
guided by the circumstances of the times and the needs 
of the situation. 

Alauddm was fond of architecture, and among the 
monuments of his reign are the mosque at the Dargah 
of Niaamiiddin Aulija (at Delhi), and the Alai gale at 
the Qutub Afosque. His court was attended by many 
literary men, among whom the most famous was Atwr 
Khusrau, who ivrole not only in Persian but also m 
Hindi. 

Alauddin’a Succe»»or».--On the death of Alauddirti 
Malik KafiJf imprisoned his sons and raised a child to 
the throne. But the other nobles slew Kafur and pro- 
claimed Mubarak kmg. Mulwrak undid the work of his 
father and withdrew bis measures. Ife took steps to 
quell the revolts in the provinces, and finally annexed 
and colonised Des-agiri in 1318. But conspiracies were 
started against him, and he siipprcsseil them with great 
bloodshed. He became adiGcted to vice, and his (rusted 
favourite, Khusrau Khan, treacherously murdered him. 
Khusrau nosv assumed the reins of government, but 
his behaviour alienated every one. Ghiyas-od-Pm TugWul- 
who was governor of Multan, then advanced upon Delhi, 
defeated Khuirau’j forces and put him to death. 
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(d). The TtigUnqs, 1320— U13. 

Ghij-as-ucl-Din Tughluq Shah was an old man when 
he came to the throne. But he was a strong and capable 
iukr, and within a short lime he restored peace and 
order in the kingdom. He enforced again the good 
laws of Alauddin, and undertook measures to encourage 
agriculture. For example, he dug canals to extend 
the area under cultjvation, and he fixed low 
rates of land-tax so as to gi\e rehef to cultivators 
and to encourage them to bring waste lands under the 
plough. The tax on Hindu chiefs and landlords 
was, however, kept high, and they were not allowed to 
grow wealthy. The postal system was perfected. Horse* 
men and runners were posted at short distances along 
the roads to carry letters with as much speed as possible 
from one stage to the next 

The replacement of the old dynasty by a new ruler 
led, as usual, to troubles in the distant provinces of the 
empire. The Kakaiiya Raja of Warangal repudiated 
the authority of the Sultan, and Tuglduq Shah sent his 
son ^luhammad to subjugate him. Muhammad marched 
to Warangal. But the evil counseb of his favourites led 
him to form designs of assuming the royal authority. 
The chief rwhles, however, turned against him, and the 
Hindus compelled him to retire. He returned to Dellu 
and begged forgiveness of his father, who allowed 
him to lead another expedition to Warangal. The Raja 
was then forced to surrender, and the kingdom of 
Telingana was again made subject to Dellu. 

In Bengal the descendants of Balban ruled the 
country owing lioJe allegiance to Delhi. A civil 
conflict broke out among them, and Tughluq Shah -took 
advantage of it to interfere with their affairs. He 
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proceeded to Uer^al and Invught under his control both 
\\'estern and Eastern Bengal. 

Meanwhile, Prince ^luhainniad, who liad returned 
from the Deccan, was making preparations to tjstirp 
tile throne. .A* Tughluq Shall returned from Bengal, 
the son recened him in a speciall/ built pavilion a few 
miles out of Delhi. 


The building fell down upon die old king and killed 
him, ant] Mulwmniad Tiigliluii astcnded the tlironc in 
1325. 



Iinill i» Kl.llUV nilAU 


Muhammad bin TugWuq Shah, J32S-SI^ 
.MHla(utn.nd hm TngWuq «as an Mtraordmary Jinn- 
Naturu liad cndoweil him with mtellcctu.il |>0Her» of the 
highe-.t onlcr. JJc had a niarveflous nicinory. a cleat 
nmlcrit.ifKling, and an elegant lade. I/e ^^lrln^‘e't h'* 
conteJiijioniriec in kmmktJgc of llie vriinm. 
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was no mwn I'nct, and Ite was an cltxiucnt and acioin- 
plislicd scholar. Ills gcncrosit): and hlicrality knew no 
IxiutuU. He (nllovvctl Uw tenets of hi' rt.liRi<*n strutlv 
and li\ed a Nameless life. Yet tlurrc was no Ns'itr) m 
him. lie did not any reK^^d to the ccslesiastK-., 
and towards the Hindus be dMiwed tolcranic He tried 
to introduce socnl reforms amonj: ilieni. for instance, tin; 
suppression of talK He aiipomud a fliiidii as goNcrn'ir 
of the province of Siiidli. and emph'Vtd oibcrs m hi^li 
posts. Rut with all liis virtues \liih umnad's character 
suffered from very senons defosts He was an idealist 
and no practical statesman, he «a> imisaiient. ohstiiuile 
and short-tempered He did not listen to counsel, could 
not licar opposition amj he treated (N-se who opiioscd 
him with the utmost cruelty 

Muhammad Tughluq's reign is one contmiioiis 
scries of calamities caused 1>) nature and hy man, The 
fourteenth century wa.s unfortunately a period of climatic 
stress. Some pans of the worhl suffcre<l from unusual 
cold and wet, others from drought The result of either 
condition was miser), famine and jicstilence. The crisis 
was reached somelnne in the second quarter of the 
century, when the Black Death swept over Asia and 
Europe, and India passed through the agony caused hy 
the scarcity of rain and the failure of crops. Many of 
the disasters of Muhammad's rule were directly or 
indirectly caused by these conditions. During the first 
ten years (1325-35) Mnhammad was fairly successful 
in meeting the difficulties of government, but the acute 
agrinihuial distress of the next seven years (1335-42) 
shook the foundations of his power, and the last years 
of the reign (1342-51) were mariced by failure. 

Administrative Measures, 1325-35,— Since the 
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the \alite o( >il\er ctn«< of tlw «dnic wei'^ht aii>l I'.i" l"i' 
thi-jii, TJii< »!«'C4'«».irv ami hk-.miim*. howeu r, f 
I'ccnU'C the tof^en omim couM I-c ttwimf.irliirct{ hy c'cry 
one. an<I larc wai not t.aVen tlwl they «hi>til.l If »tnutk 
l>y the fiiiiili of the Mate only. 

Expeditions, ]325^S.~\ 

•>( ch-cifTeifnl oftleers in the f'lrni vc.iri of the rvi^n »‘fe 
rn^ift jiut (I'lvin I Imii .t |>l.m iiuite fur the ioM<[<ieM 
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For llio first time in the history oC Muslim rule in India, 
measures based upon religious bigotry were enforced. 
The poll-tax (Jariji) was levied upon the Brahmans, 
and conversions were encour^ed. Decrees for regulating 
the dress, food, and adonunents of the Muslims were 
proclaimed. The long was a ttuld, humane, and 
pleasure-loving ruler, but he was weak and irresolute, 
devoid of ambition lor conquest ami glory, and lacking 
in stem and martial qualities. He had, however, the 
welfare of liis people at heart. He worked for their 
prosperity and health. He dug canals and built hospitals, 
sdiools and rest liouses. He was fund of laying out 
gardens and dties and erecting fine buildings. 

Firoz ruled over an empire reduced by the 
independence of the Deccan and Bengal. He made 
no attempts to obtain control over the Deccan, even 
when his intervention was sought by the Bahmanis. 
He tried twice to bring Bengal under Ins sway. 
The first expedition was led b) him in 1.153-S4; it 
penefrated through Bengal to Ikdala, but failed. The 
second expedition of IJ59-CO also did not meet with 
success, but on their return the army invaded Orissa and 
sacked the town of Pun. 

His conquest of Nagarkot in I3<SI is interesting, 
because be obtained a number of .Sanskrit books which 
were trtnslated by his order into the Persian 
language. 

His campaigns in Sindh (1362-64) showed lack of 
military skill, for although be started with a large army 
he was forced to retreat. Only after the army had been 
greatly re-inforced was he able to secure the submission 
of the ruler of Thatla. 

The only other miUtary exploits of Firoz were the 
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For the first liinc in the history of Muslim rule in India, 
measures based upon religious bigotry were enforced. 
The poll-tax (Jaaiya) was Icxitd upon the Brahmans, 
and conversions were encouraged. Decrees for regulating 
the dress, food, and adornments of the Muslims were 
proclaimed. The king was a mild, humane, and 
pleasure-loving ruler, but Iw was weak and irresolute, 
devoid of ambition for coruiue't arul glory, and lacking 
in stem and martial qualities. He had, however, the 
welfare ol his people at heart. He worked (or their 
prosperitj’ and health. He dug canal* and built hospitals, 
schools and rest houses. He was fond of hying out 
gardens and cities and erecting fine buildings. 

Firo* ruled over an empire reduced by the 
independence of the Deccan and Bengal. He made 
no attempts to obtain control over the Dcccaii, even 
when his intcr\etition was sought by the Bahntaius, 
He tried twice to Wing Bengal under Ins sway. 
The first expedition was led by hmi in 1353-54 1 it 
penetrated through Bengal to IKdala, but failed. The 
second expedition of 1359-^ also did not meet with 
success, but on tlieir return the army iniaded Orissa and 
sacked the town of Puri. 

His conquest of Nagarkot m 1361 is interesting, 
because he obtained a number of Sanskrit books which 
were translated by his order into the Persian 
language. 

His campaigns in Sindh (1362-64) showed lack of 
military skill, for alihoi^ he started with a large army 
he was forced to retreat. Only after the army had been 
greatly re-inforced was he aWe to secure tlie submission 
of the ruler of Tliatta. 

The only other military exploits of Firoz were the 
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southern state. The province ol Daubtabad was net{ 
affected The foreign nobles of Mahva and Guprat IaJ 
taken up arms agam't the empire, but driven from l!ie<e 
provinces they took shelter with their relations in the 
Deccan. They joined tc^iher and seired the fort ol 
Daubtabad, Tiie Sultan was unable to ouih them, for 
«hen he advanced agim->t them a revolt broke out in 
Gujarat 111 1 U7 Hum K.iugii wav elected by ther 
as their kin^ (Iv .i»uii<<d tin* title ut Kahinan Shai 
and bid the tc'UtKbricm ..c the iMhnuiii dyruity. ‘n!! 
whole of the IKmjd vvj-* lunt 

■{he fcf< ( • II 11 ' mi It It 4iid K itlu.iw.ir took t!if« 
)C3fs to settle 1 1 bP So,, and ((«•« ilie sulfari procenled b 
Sindh with voiit.Mgrmj mJJeiird iroiii ihrse provinces lo 
punish the guvcrimr win* luid »(ieliefed itie ret«I 
of Gujarjf, White •/« hi» wj) o* Hutta Altdiatrinsi'l 
ill and died in 1 151 

T(i« TraTcfler, fbn Oaluta^Hiiring (he rrl^'’ 

al Muhiinnud, Ihn Ibtuti j lutnr ,rt Tangier it 
northern .\lrua, \t»iie«l He remauieil lit fit'J^ 

from IJJJ Cl lb- He w.c r«cr,v<d f.y the Suhto 
Wit.’i great md a| |4,if»<d ilir Hue l ijitl iif ' 

ile i.as lett an Mtcrrdiiig 4c<irtii<t ilx. cimiitry, I'tl !'"> 
and feoples. 

flros Twgblu<i, IJSI-Mj— lir.u was (he s '* 
of I’aja’i, trud.rr ot '•uhan <.lii)i» iid-flm. H" 
U.'.r^'rd 1 / lij- liiattt ffitr of 
r irrn-id L»;S a Ita-rr'i I irot v> I t 
I oti? as hs sinrestor. \'.74 Ti, {‘.errl v'. 

! J'.f'if «i* fmbjTue.J kit,' Tic 

•IS ViTOt was effiffly rr-h-r 
1*4^ J-’f. lie tf;.-.! I’c 
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For the first time in the history of Muslim rule in India, 
measures Lcsed upon religions Wgotry were enforced. 
The poll-tax (Jaiij-a) was levied upon the Brahmans, 
and conversions were encouraged. Decrees for regulating 
tlie dress, food, and adornments of the Muslims were 
proclaimed. The kii^ was a mild, humane, and 
pleasure-loving ruler, but lie was weak and irresolute, 
devoid oi ambition lor conquest and glory, and lacking 
in stern and martial qualities He had, however, the 
welfare of his people at heart. He worked for their 
prosperity and health He dug canals and built hospitals, 
sdiools and rest houses. He was fond of laying out 
gardens and dties and erecting fine buildings. 

Firoz ruled over an empire reduced by the 
independence of the Deccan and Bengal. He made 
no attempts to obtain control over the Deccan, even 
when his intervention was sought b> the Bahmanis. 
He tried twice to bring Bengal under his sway. 
The first expedition was led by bmi in 13S3-S4', it 
penefrated through Bengal to Ikdala, but failed. The 
second expedition of 1359-60 also did not meet with 
success, but on their return the army invaded Orissa and 
sacked the town of Puri. 

His conquest of Nagarkot in 1361 is interesting, 
because he obtained a number of Sanskrit books which 
were translated by his order into the Persian 
language. 

His campaigns in Sindh (1362-64) showed lack of 
military skill, for although he started with a large army 
he was forced to retreat. Only after the army had been 
greatly re-inlorced was he aMe to secure the submission 
of the ruler of Tliatta. 

The only other military exploits of Firoz were the 
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ID 

t>i 1i'4l ai Ur oj'ital om >xir. » >•» irLivnl <ii.| 
«>t!icr (a\ciirj «ctc >}nmn to llicni 11 k- riTut 
turviiiT* »n» UwT Ur jvoUjt* tM U-ictth 

Iicm'.-tary yworr* «•( firl«. atnl llw atill-orHv nl ilir -t in 
«r.s liniitnl l!i"» ailutol ilr armv ii»' n-r 

b\il> of IliP aiiUiJ ■»>’l ■n'jirttiou It'.J to rul I'l.Him-- 
uliidi rrtliKtKl Uir vtrocUi i1<- iok-ii' 

It W.H JWfllv •111'- -hil I n->r a'lrmj-I.'l In 

2n arnn t.f -Uxt - «»1>. li\ -1. nt ilir 

Stilwit and fi.nmii.; I.- l)i<- 

lio»r\-«. RTTB Ml hn.T lint ll« »ni^ « Kii-i 'v/ l«ar I’n 
and thcx kvi '« vti|t*r« •sol In* -um *M.r* 
rinia liad a (^mtiw ftfttd («<r tin |» iNantr. 1 1'nr 
Kanitnc'i larcfh dfjKmM »n»rti tW admiiii-tf.ninn of tlic 
Lind rcvcnvic In ilr U't fntrn tltr Ini'll drinaiul of the 
ftate and dr'iiiylit kid iiriMliunl ert-it d’~irilrr Tlw 
eollecti'in of rricnw *i.i> ida-td in tin- kind' oi farmer* 
nlio dll! not rare f'-r tlx- mcII Inn;; ••{ ilu- <iiIti\alori. 
and nere ainnoti<i ofiU f<>r tin ir •■wn i-rolitv I Itr central 

jirovincc% mre iheref'-re d>|>>;>tiht<d 1 Ii11ai;e had 

Uirtink. 1 iro/ rh.int'ol all tliK I Im- i;>>sirn>>r« and 
Ollier officer* and ific Hindu cUici* ri.niimied to collect 
the rctcniie, Inil thev were m-jtrtl »ith roiisidcraiinn and 
retmineil friendii In tlirir turn thc\ did not o)>i>rc« 
the jieaiantry 'Ihi ji<«lu> «>f I'lnir «.i\ t<i oirmiratc the 
peasant to imfircne Ins crops and to esletul iiiliivatiun. 
Ilis niildncs* in the matter ..f collnliotis of thi laml-tax 
and tlic afxililion of lexatums cesses hail the ilcsired 
efltcf. He actiic!) iKlpcd in cairjim; out the policy by 
constnictin^ irrifjaliim works. He du^ four canals from 
the Sutlaj and Jiimiia rivers whicli hruusht fertility to 
the lands tliroush wliicli tliey passed. 

1 he Sultan had a passirm for Iiuildini' edifices, laying 
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fled to Gujarat, now returned to the capital, but he was 
merely a puppet in the hands of the nobles. After a 
nominal reign of twenty years, he died in 1413. 
With his death the rule of the Turkish Sultans of Delhi 
came to an end. 

Causes of the Downfall of the Tughluq Empire. 
— ^The Delhi Sultanate of the Middle Age was established 
by the conquests of adventurous princes. The size of the 
empire was vast and the means of communication 
and transport within it, defective. It was, 
therefore, necessary to divide the empire into 
provinces which were governed by officers who 
exerdsed almost the same authonty as the king 
himself. In such drcurostances, the condition for the 
maintenance of the solidarity of the empire was that the 
governors wielding such great powers should be 
thoroughly loyal to the central authonty and zealous io 
thdr devotion to the interests of the state ; also that the 
'king should be vigilant in kee(di^ watch over the actions 
of his commanders, and capable and prompt in taking 
steps to stamp out any signs of disobedience Whenever, 
therefore, the sceptre fell into weak hands or the 
governors became rebellious, the decline of the state 
set ia 

The only considerations whidi kept the great 
officers loyal to the state were those of personal and 
family relationship. The bonds of race, religion and 
territory were weak, and the fact that oflicers belot^ed 
to the same race, or came from the same country or 
followed the same religion, as the king, did not deter 
them from rebdllng against thdr lord if they felt 
aggrieved or found an opportunity to rebel. 

. The empire was mdntained by the special corps of 
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officers k/u’c}i ifie king^organisc*! andinhidi n-as perfonaKT 
loyal to him. Such \%ere the Shain.<^ and BaHoni ofnen’S 
of the early kinjs. 

Tlw Klialjis deMroved the powers of lijc*e Turl’.>h 
officers and the Khatji cancers to power. Tlic 

Tughlucjs. in tlieir turn, dislantletl the Khalji ofFicerb. 
Muhammad tried to enlist foreigners m their {’lace. I’Ut 
they proiecl faithless and firougltt df>a<ter to t**.' 
kingdom. Firoz depended njion the ccmverls. l^l^ mo't 
lni«ted lieutenants were Kh.an lahan Macjtoo! and has >cei, 
who were Hindus from Tehntpra and who lud acrej’tei! 
Islam. He also souglit to strenirthcn his aulhonly hy 
corfecling an army of slaxts. .Vciiher tl>c exmern* tV'T 
the slaves proved a bulwark of the cnij-ire. and the re«idt 
of their general emp’ovmmf wa.* tlur the -•fate I-ecame 
kveah Bt the centre. 

A second cause oi tl>e decline of the 

rughlui] empire was that Imla stitTrreJ in llie 

eiffti of Muhammad ir« m natural nn-fortunes ard 
he erperiments of the Sultan \ inimfcT of prtoioie* 
roke awav from the cniptre. li> reMntrees were 
imlnished. and Firoi wa'. on.iMe to re a"ert hn }•''!« 
ver the lost territories Mu weak and wrirtne'S 
jccesvors, wlHn-e rcign^ were di'fractetl hv civ.l i»»rs 
ive further iinjirtus to the lerKtencies of «h'.T''egrjtf-'i. 

In iJie third place, the nieasorrt of Firoz dirrfth 
d to the weakenini' of the state. Tic e5t*'ns! «' 

' the Jagir system rnluccd ilie reimuev of tic VirrJ er 
irrnislsed ll« control of i!x- state over tlie tv^.-hty, *f*l 
imulated tlirir de*irc for am<>nomy. The {•-'.■■y ' f 
cun~" cni:ver5T<./rs l-V means of itvi’crul revianh 
coura^ff! tie adianerrrerf t>i mm v»!>o ca.'eJ 

lie fr^ the ir.lrrests of tfse State. Tic growlfi of t*’C 
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slave organisation led to the exlnutsiion of the ro)al 
resources and to tumults in tlte c3(iital. 

Lastlj-, it must lie remembered that ln<lia was a 
vast country tnlrahited by peoiiles among whom there 
was little social solidantt , and it was impossible to exjx-ct 
a unified slate ljuilt upon foundatKiiis which were so 
diierse. In the Middle Age the peoples were gradually 
evolving pronncial soaeties Thev were not >tt 
conscious of their territorial unitv, but they possessed 
provincial languages which wer« iKOrtiimg tlie media of 
expression of religious and hierarv sentnnents. Sanskrit 
might be the language of iK- Icarnul ami i’ersian the 
language of the court, but the languages of tire people were 
Hindi, Marathi, Ucngali, Telugu, Tamil, etc The result 
of this movemeut was tliat tlie central authority liccame 
weak and provinciahsm flourished 

The Tughluq empire, distracted by internal dissen- 
sions, lost Its coherence as a result of tlie invasion of 
Timur, and it iras not nil alter nearly .i untiiry and 
a half that a descendant of I'lmur started again the 
process of tlie ttniiication of India The history of these 
years is a narrative of the doings of the dynasties which 
estaWished themselves >n the provinces on the rums of 
the Tughluq empire. 

(e). The Provincial Kingdoms, 1413— 1S26. 

The Kingdom of Delhi. 

The Sayyids, 1413-Sl. — On the extinction of 
the Tughluq dynasty, Khizr Khan, who was the 
governor of SfuJtan at the time of Timur’s invasion and 
wiio had Ix-cn appointed by him as governor of Lahore, 
ocaipied Delhi. IIis aiitlnnty did not extend much 
licyoiid the environs of Delhi, and he si>cnt most of his 
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disposition and superior manners, which antagonised the 
Afghan nobles. The governors of Behar, Gharipur 
and the Punjab turned agrunst him and raised the 
standard of revolt. Daulat Khan Lodi, the governor 
of Lahore, invited Babur, flie king of Kabul, to 
invade India. In 1524 Babur crossed the Indus 
and advanced upon Lahore, in order to overthrow 
Ibrahim and place his unde, Jalal Khan, on the throne. 
But affairs in Afghanistan ^d not allow him to 
proceed further, and he returned to Kabul. In 
1525 he came back to Lahore, forced Daulat Khan to 
submission, and marched upon Delhi. Ibrahim advanced 
to Pauipat to meet the invader but suffered a complete 
defeat and was killed in battle (1526). The rule of the 
Lodi djmasty came to an end, and a new era began in 
the history of India. 

Ihe Pronneial Kingdom*,— Although after the 
decline of the TugWuqs the unity of the Delhi empire 
was lost, the establishment of provincial kingdoms 
saved the greater part of India from becoming a prey 
to anarchy. These kingdoms not otdy maintained order 
in the different provinces of India, but they became centres 
of enlightenment and culture, and they encouraged the 
growth of the provincial unity which found its expression 
in art, language and literature 

Among these kingdoms the important ones in the 
north were Bengal, Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujarat and Kashmir. 
Besides these, the Rajput princes bad re-asserted their 
power and established principaliUes in the Himalayan 
region, Rajputana and Cratra] India. In the Deccan, the 
Bahmani kingdom, and in the south, the kit^dom of 
Vijayanagar flourished during this period. 

BengaL— During the last years of Muhammad 
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The Sharqi Kingdom of Jaunpur^—JIalik Sarwar 
founded the kingdom of Jaunpur in 1J94. I le established 
his authority over Oudh, over the Caiigeiic Doab as far 
west as Koil, and m tlie east over Tirhut and Bclinr On 
his death in 1399, Mul»rak Shah ascended the throne 
During his reign the Delhi Sultans nude unsuccessful 
attempts to subjugate Jaunpur. His son, Ibrahim, was a 
great king. He annexed Sambhal. invatied Bengal anti 
went to war with the king of Malwa for the annexation 
of Kalpi. His son, Malunud, continued the war against 
Malwa, and began hostilities tviUi llic Ijyhs witliout 
much result Mahmud’s son, Mnliainniad, was a violent 
and capricious tvrant, and his own Kinsmen and nobles 
rose against him and slew him Thev laised his lirnther, 
Husain, to the throne 

Husain led a plundering exiiediiion into Onssa. and 
after returning from tlierc atiaiked Owalior. and then 
imdertouk the conquest of Delhi In the war which 
followwl with (hthinl. fmiime tinned ugainst Husain. He 
snfTered defeat, .nul his capital w.iv ixeuiiK-d !>> the Lodi 
king in 1470 ilnsam llc<l into Itehar and <hed m 
exile. The kingdom of Jaunpur was annexed to Delhi 

AhUougli tile Sharip kingdom lasted onl\ about eighty 
years, Jaunpur attainevl a high degree of prosperity 
during the i>eri<Kl The kings erecteil a nunilier of 
Uiildings, of which llic mosques only have remained 
Their arvhitecture slwws a pleasing comliination of 
strength and refinement, and of the HiikIu and Mii'lnn 
idias of art. Vidyapati has liestowed high praise on tlie 
prosperity and wealth of the aly. wli-cli, for Us cnliure. 
earned tlic title of tlie Shiraz of the east. 

Malwa.— .Nfter Timur's, invasion MaUva became 
indcix'nilcnt under Dilawar Khan. In 1405 hU son. 
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atiiiexed Ws territory in 1531, awl p«t aiv end to the 
independent kingdom of Malwa. 

Tke kings of Malwa adorned the two capitals of 
Dliar and Jfandii with spfcndid buildings, the most note- 
'noitViy being the Janu Masjid, llindola Mahal, Jahaz 
Mahal and the tomb of Hushang. 

Cujarat.— Gujarat attained its independence when 
MuzalTar Sliah, the go\eTnor, witlidrcw bs allegiance in 
1401, but tlic real founder of the kingdom was Ahmad 
Shah whose reign lasted for thirty years (1411-41). 
lie was a successful ruler, who establisltcd his sway over 
the whole of Gujarat and defeated his neighbours — the 
Sultans of Malwa and the chiefs of Rajputana. He built 
the city of Ahmedabad. 

His grandson, Suhan Mahmud Begars, was the most 
eminent king of Gujarat. He reigned from 1458 to 1511. 
He waged wars ag.ainst the Ranas of Kaihiaivar and the 
Rajput chiefs. He interfered in tl« affairs of Malwa, 
Khandesh, Sindh, and the E>eccan. Towards the close 
of his reign he came into conflict writh the Portuguese who 
had established themscli-es on tlie western coast of India. 
He allied himself with the Sultan of Turkey, and the 
^^usllm fleet defeated tlie Portuguese. Later the 
Portuguese won a naval victory over the Muslim fleet and 
Iwame iiasicrs of the Arabian Sea. He had a glorious 
Tf'gn ol fifty-two years. 

On his death Muzaifar Shah II succeeded to the 
thrtme. and 1« Wiped Mahmud of Malwa to regain his 
authority from the Rajputs under Medini Rai. 

The Um king of Gujarat was Baliadur Shall 
(I5.?6-3/). He conquered Malwa in 1531. captured 
iTiifor in IS33, and tepulscd the attacks of the 
rortugucse on Diu. Gujarat was subjected to the invasion 
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annexed his territory in 1531, and put an end to tlie 
independent kingdom of Malwa. 

The kings of MaKva adorned tl« two capitals of 
Dhar and Mandii witli splendid buildings, the most note- 
worthy being the Jaini Masjid, Hindola Mahal, Jahaz 
Malial and the tomb ol Hnshang. 

Gujarat. — Gujarat attained its independence when 
Murailar Shah, the governor, withdrew his allegiance m 
hot the «a\ ioondet ol the kwtgdOTW was Ahmad 
Sliah whose reign lasted for thirty years (1411-41). 
lie was a successful niler, who established his sway over 
the wliolc oI Gujarat and defeated hts neighbours — tbe 
Sultans o! Malwa and Uie chiefs of Rajputana. He budt 
tlie city of Ahmcdabad. 

Ilia grandson, Sultan Mahmud Ecgara, was the most 
eminent king of Gujarat. He reigned from 1458 to 1511. 
He tvaged wars against the Ranas of Kathiawar and the 
Rajput clutfs. He interlered in the afTairs of Malwa, 
Kliandesh, Sindh, and the Deccan. Towards the close 
of his reign he came into conflict with the Portuguese who 
liad cstiUislwi thcmscKes on the western coast of India. 
He allied himself with the Sultan of Turkey, and the 
Muslim fleet defeated the Portuguese. Later the 
I’ottugueie w on a naril victory over the Muslim fleet and 
liccainc masters of the Arabian Sea, He had a glorious 
reign of fifty-two years. 

Oa his death MiuatTar Shall H succeeded to the 
throne, and lie helped Mahmud of Malwa to regain his 
autliority from the Rajputs under Medini Rai. 

The last king of Gujarat was Balxadur Shall 
(1536-37). He conquered Malwa in 1531, captured 
Cliifor in 1533. and repulsed iljc attacks of the 
ronHsuc-.e on Diu. Gujarat was subjected to the ini-asion 
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Th« 5!«odU» of Mew«r,^Tiic Si*(»li.i* of Memaf 
were a joiinccr hrandi of ihc Giihilutp, who nileil n\cr 
Mewar for nier mx centuries In 1.1(13. when Al.iU'hfin 
Khalji cwifiuerol Cliilor. the vnior hraiich nf the 
Ciiihilot* *3icil out. In 132r» llaniiriir, who lielonced 
to the jounger hranrh atnl wax tlie diief of the Sixodias, 
re-estahlislieil the irnkpcndenci* of Mewar which hix 
*ucce*xors maintaineil, With Mokal, the {oiirth ruler of 
Mewar, Ijcgan i!ic expansion of the SixmJia power. His 
successor, Kiiiiihha (1433-68). was a forceful ruler. 
He captured many forts and hrouglit a uuni'.«r of Rajput 
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OH music and architecture and cotnpo&cd a number of 
dramas. He was also a great Intilder. He erected the 
famous Tower of Victory at Chitor to commemorate his 
victory o\-er Mahmud. He was assassinated by his son, 
Uda}-a Sinha, in 1468. But Uda>a’s act horrified the 
nobles, and they made his younger brother, Rayamal, king. 
Jiayamars sons quarrelled among them!>eKes for the 
succession. Sangram Singh, known as Rana Sanga, 
ultimately came to the throne in 1509 

Sanga was the greatest ruler of his line. He was 
Unexcelled as a warrior, lie was constantly fighting 
with his neighbours, the Lodis of Delhi, and the kings of 
Malwa and of Gujarat. He not only defeated the armies 
of the king of Gujarat, bin besieged Ahmadnag-tr and 
plundered other towns. He gave shelter to Bahadur 
Shah, son of IiIuaafTar, who came to him to escape the 
hostility of lus brotinr, and remained in Chitor till 
1526. The encroachment of Sanga on tiie territories of 
the Lodis led to a war. But Sanga defeated the Lodi 
king at Khatoli in 1317, and reinilsed other attacks. 
Ill 1519 Sanga successfully helped Medini Rai of 
^talwa against his king. By 1526 Sanga had become 
the most powerful ruler of Northern India, for the whole 
of Rajputana acknowledged his supremacy. A large part 
of the territories of Malwa lad been annexed, and the 
kings of Gujarat and Delhi were afraid of him. \Vlien 
Babur overthrew Ibraliim Lodi at Panipat, he found tlat 
his chief rival was Sanga. He, therefore, collected all 
bis forces to crush him Rana Sanga, too, made great 
prqiaratioiis for the fight. Not only did Rajput forces 
join him, but the Afghan oPficers led by Mahimid, brother 
<if Ibraliini, came to fight under his banner. In 1527 
the battle of Klianwa took place and the comhiiied army 
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Tunjabhadra and seize t!ie forts in tlw Doab, and on 
these occasions the Bahmani kings led out their forces 
against them, defeated them in battle and laid siege to 
Vijayanagar. 

The Rajas of Waraugal, who were the allies of the 
Rajas of Vijajanagar, were usually involved in these 
wars, in which they lost much of their western territories 
Ahmad Sliah {1422-35>. who succeeded Firoz, carried 
on the fight against Vija>anaRar and subjugated 
the kingdom of Warangal He changed the capital to 
Bidar. During the reign of h'-. son. Mauddin, quarrels 
broke out between the two groups of lus nobility, the 
Deccanis and tlie Foreigner- The king of Malwa, 
Mabmiid, invaded the Dectan in 1461 and advanced upon 
Didar, but the support of the ruler of Gujarat forced 
Mahmud to withdraw. During the minority of 
the next ruler. Mahmud Shah III (1464-82), the 
affairs of the state were managed hv the Queen-mother 
and Mahmud Gawan. the minister 

Maltmud Gan an was a great statesman. He reformed 
the admimstration, and centralised authority over the 
army in the hands of the king. But the Deccani nobles 
were jealous of him and they succeeded in alienating the 
king from him. The old and innocent minister was 
executed, and his death removed the only person who 
could maintain order and unity in the kingdom. 

The death of Mahmud Shall in 1482 was 
followed by a period of disorder in which the king and 
his ministers neglected the affairs of government, and 
5-*<Iowed the provincial genemors and generals to assume 
_ ,ndence. Thus the Bahmani Idngdom was divided 
five prii the Adit Shahi of Bijapur, the 

, Shai '^dnagar, the Imad Shahi of Berar, 
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tlie iiarirl Sliahi o{ Bidar and tlic yiilub Sliahi of 
Go1l.oii(la 

Of these five principalities, tliat of Berar was annexed 
hy the Ntiani Slialiis >« 1575. and dial oi Bidar catnc 
to an end in 1609. Almiadnagar »as aI>sorbcd in 
the Miiglal empire during the reign of Shahjahan, and 
Golkomla and Dijapuf "rrc extinguished b> Aurangzeh 
in 1687. 

The Bahmam kmg^ hctc generuns |>atrons of art 
and science. Their courts attractetl scholars, poets, 
artists, and sokliers from IVrsia and other lands They 
hoill strong fortresM*, hVe tl«t of Daulatalad. which 
arc monuments of high military engineering. Their 
iwsiities and tombs are nupressive and their colleges 
imp:;sing in appearance The successors of the 
Uahiuams, tl« ptmees of Rijapur and Gnlhonda, also 
erected magnitieent buildings Among them the most 
notable u the Gol Gumicu or the great tomb of 
Afiihainmad .\dil Shah. 

During the iieriod of tlie Dalnuani rule a number 
of poets flourished m ^^aharashtra who wrote devotional 
poems in Kfarathi; Jnanesbwar, the writer of a com- 
mentary on the Bhngavad (Jita, and Nanideva and Ekanath 
the hymn-makers are famotus among them. Their rule 
also gave encouragement to the rise of a rich literature 
in Deccani Hindi (or Urdu). The Muslim saints wrote 
religious books in prose and poetry for the common 
people, and the kings and poets composed poems on the 
Persian model. 

Viiayanagae^— Whett tlue. Dtecaa tost iw revolt 
against ^luhamnud Tughluq, the Hindu princes of the 
south made use of die opportunity to assert their inde- 
pendence and establish Arir own kingdom. Harihar, the 
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cl’i't of Ana^itrili fa fort on thr nonhcni Lank of the 
Tun •■»' fa'fra J. an<f Li« bnithof Hukka fowri'led tLe citv of 
N'ljjja-yjar to IJJ/; an'I nsule it the capital of the 
O'**- Mort of the joisthctn state* acknowletjjecf 

thr *tttfraini} of \‘t/avana^r, aa^f if* swav cxtenffed owr 
jl’f »Mr of !).T {♦nir^nti from sea to sea. south of 
iLp TtinTaliJufJra. 

n.e Vin;j» -.i \ na'ianajjar, however, coveted the 
I>»vat» «if ffatchur an»t wa-^etf mcesvint wars with the 
Ilaliniants mr the j»>s»e%'»"ii ot it. Their frenneitt 
attempt* met with *f<ntr i/f'j'OMtMo anrl were wstnUy 
immcccs'fiil Jfic J»r*t line '»f the km};* ->/ V/japnagar 
nj)p*! fill 14.’^ tfiem Dfiaraia JI fJ421-48) 

W3* the iMtfil niler lie orcanived a larjje force of 
Muslim archers to »tfen;;ihen his ami*, and showed 
sjiecial fas our* to them Dunne hi* reiiin the kmgdom 
attained a preat lieisht oi prospentv Conti, the ItaJian 
traveller, an<l .M*h»r Rarrak. the Per'ian ambassador, 
viMteil Ins court, ami tliei have left plowinj: accounts of 
the wealth and •plendonr of \’ijayanasar 

Devarava’* ileath wa* followed by confusion, and a 
new d>n.i«fv assumed power in 1505. Krishna 
Oei'araya. who a<ccnded the throne in 150*?. was the 
neatest niler of the new dynastv During his reign the 
Portuguese took possession of Goa. He fi.'ted the river 
Krishna as the boundary between his kingdom and that 
of Orissa. Ife seized the Raichur Doab as the Bahmaoi 
principalities were then (luarrelling among themselves. 

He died in 1530. 

After Ids death factions broke out iii the realm. 

The Muslim princes of the Deccan were at first divided 
among themselves, and were unable to IntervKte in the 
affairs of Vijajanagar, but Sadasliiva Raya, the last long. 
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beh&ved In aa arrogant and insulting manner towards 
his northern neighbours, and they made a joint attack 
upon him. SadasWva was defeated and killed at Talikota, 
in 1565. Vjjayanagar was occupied and the kingdom 
ceased to exist. 

The Rajas of Vijayanagar patronised San»knl 
learning. Sayana, the great Vedic ccwwmentator, and his 
learned brotlier htadhava. tlie philus<>})her. were ministers 
at thdr court Telugo jiocts also receised great 
encouragement from them. Tliey huilt immense 
irrigation and water sti|>plv works, jul.-tces and temples, 
and they emydoyed many fine scul|>tors and ]Minters. 

(f)< Stata of Society aad CTiliMilion, 120(^152$. 

SoeUty,«»The Turks who conquered India were 
Musutmans by religion, but they differed in race from 
the Arala, who were the first Muslims to sciile in India 
Afler the conquest of India, manv ndiahitaiits of Persia, 
Central Asia and other western cunnlne^. who professed 
Islam, came and settled in Imlia. Many Mirulus also 
adopted tlie new faith The Muslims did not adopt the 
caste system of the Hindus, but thev wTre divided into 
tribes and dans, and tlie seniitnent of frrudari ^communal 
brolhetiiood) grew up among them, so that marriages 
oat»de the biradan were kKi>«d upon with dufarour. 
Many Indian customs and practices whuh were not 
cxpreisly prohibited b> Islam were adojited, for example, 
llic veneration of graves and tombs, the cecononies of 
marriage and mourning and festivals, etc. Society was 
niwcJi affected by Uie vket of dritikiiijj and ganditii^. 

ReSciotw^Tfae basis ol Islam la the Holy Book 
(the Onnn), which Is open to ev e ry o n e to rtaA Ho 
priest It required to guide tbc religious duties of the 
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tlie higlicst officers met and advised tlie king. The 
second was the court where die king, as the highest 
Judicial and cxecutKe authority, dispensed justice, 
distributed rewards and tumours, inspected armies 
and received ambassadors in the presence of his 
courtiers and officers. 

The king had four principal imperial officers, the 
ministers of revenue, of war, of correspondence, and 
of markets. Besides, he also appointed a regent or 
nai!)-i-niulk, whose position was higher than that of the 
ministers. He maintained, in addition, a number of 
dejiartments, eg., ol justice presided over by a Qazi, ol 
jiolice, of agriculture, and a mtnibcr of royal worksliops. 

The country was divided into provinces, winch were 
placed under governors whose duties were the main- 
tenance of peace and order, and the collection of revenue. 
Tlie number of provinces varied in this period, from 
twenty to twenty-five 

The army consisted of the royal bodyguard, the 
troops of the capital, the troops of the provinces 
maintained by tlie assignnient-iiolders. and the contin- 
gents of the Hindu diiefs. Tlie first two formed the 
standing army of the stale 

The officers were divided into three classes, the 
Khans, the Maliks and (he Amirs, who were commanders 
of fixed numl<rs of troops, llelow lliem were leaders 
of ten or Inmdied liotqiers. The commanders performed 
both civil and military functions, and were paid by means 
of assignments of the revenues of villages or estates. 

It was a custom in these times that every king 
usually dismisserl the ofikets of his predecessor, and 
appointed a corps of olBeets whom he liad given the 
highest rank. Iltutniish had a corps of forty officers. 
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who licit! the highest rank» Calhan tlismisscd them ami 
appointed his own officers. The Khaljii got rid of the 
Halbani and Turk! officers and replaced them l>y Khaljis, 
and lastly, the Tiighhwis substituted for Ihcm ofliceri 
drawn from foreigners, fow class Aftislinis ami comerts. 
Of course, the ohject was to Ime offiebts who would 
he loyal to the kina, hnt Hie change* rmtnl 

a spirit of ])ersonaI atlachmriii which prosed fatal to the 
staliility of the state. 

The People.— The llimliH. whi> fcrinnl the hulk 
of the subject* of the Mill.iii* of IVlIit, were divtcleil li'ln 
two claHses: (1) tlie ctiief* or Kaja*, K.ii* .ind liea'lineii 
of villages or .Mu<iaihi.iiii* nixl ClciiKlhri*; ami ( 2 ) the 
Aftrsam. (raders, and icWr>».i(i>r« Ihe rebtiofu letween 
the state ant| (he tirn cl.n» were Orjinml. ’fhr 

chiefs never willmgly iomI il>e t.is ami iiorr 
mis«cd any ci'fx'rtinniy t<» set .mtlmrity at n.iiiglit. In 
ll.e early ilays ilieir fioii>l<cf» were »•> lirge tint ihry 
pre<l'iniinaff<l Ifir liirkidi rnij'ifr Itw Milum hid h» 
lead frcrjiient etjoJittotn lo hfing thmi tu orilcT. t" 
.realise revenue and (■> fttniih them 

'llie nieaviirev of .Miiirhlm jo'I oftwf* metr •!Irrif'''l 
Jgi.'n>r thini. liirii iiDintjrr* were gradinll/ rediued I r 
llf trafufcr of tlirir esur^v to llie ilief'. y* 

l^'•y reriHiiard a j«/wrrlijl fti>v llinMigl^air the jerlul 
lie ni!tn-af/rt were regir.hvi ai the red itili--'** 
i/T }tji) 31* It WJ1 «! j-ir if ity ii» I if e I «iJ?i »i'd f o 
crf.^.* f',r ('<■ frainrrMnr n/ tWte effc'/i jrvl ll-^ di'*’ 

Jn re'nrn they rerrivr*! pr'Ierfs/n of hfe afd jri.'eft)' 
ll'M f'f |!y of I’.eir •rllir', Df 

the ir*effr<-;.'<ta-» Ut •rrri ife *»ile ami ff*'' 

I'r-.Tg, tr.i l-.dr-f f./ « t% rev* I’e y-r te 

Toeir.S l/e.f /I, di .•/.jectv l*e tf!.’ 
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w CTc bomxJ, l-oih ly law and l«t cunsidrratXMS’i «f ix)ljvy. 
tu maintain an aUitinlc of lolcralioii rruin tins vrry 
frw kings tiusk a tkpartutt- lotciUe cotisrrswn or 
ijcmolidon of temiiles »a* tare. Occasronally tlic poll 
lax wa* levied on Itindua. Utl m iciadcncc was light. 
On llic other land, Hindus found emjJoynjcnt under 
Muslim nilcra, tomctimes in ilic highest iwsis. Ma»nd 
tlic niiatnavidc ajiirnnteil Tdak t*» siii-jiros N'i>altigin’» 
retelHon, Alauddin conferred ilw title uf Ilai 
I^yan on llani'U-s-a \ads\a aiul gasc tiini the t'lLi ot 
N’avavan. Ghiyasuddin Tuchlixj set ll.nja K.inie*war In 
rule over Milhila. awl Metlmi llai U-c.imc the regent of 
Mahmud 11 of Malwa. lltc Muslim rulers nere 
tu]>(0ned by ihe allegiance and hnrnage of the Hindu 
chiefs and landlioMers, to wIkhii Uw) h.ad given tiefs. Jn 
fact me of the pretexts of Timur's iiivj^im of India was 
tlic toleration of lliiidussm. The sulmritniAtc posts in the 
admmivtratxtn were, of cwuim:, uwinly vi\ the Ivatnls vif 
Hindus. 

The Muslim rultt* were )Ust low.iriU tUcir Hindu 
subjects, and "ii was vcrtaioly |x»m1i]c fur Hindus to 
obtain justice even against Musllins *' They encouraged 
the arts and letters of the pcQi4c In Itvogul ilie rise of 
Eengali literature owes much to tlvcir cticouragcmcnt. 
The rise of Avadhi literature was due to the stimulus 
of the Sharqi kings of Jaun|iur, and the first great i>oet 
in the language was Malik Muhamimd J.ayasi. In 
Gujarat literature dcveTo|ied in tlie tunc of the Muslim 
rulers. Narsingii Mehta, l\»e jiort, hved in the fifteenth 
century. Yusuf Add Siiali made Maratlii the court 
language. Tlic princi^ialtlks of liijapur and Gotkonda 
were centres of Urdu literature, and nany Adil Shahi 
and Qiitl) .Shall! kings were good Unlu t>oels tlieiii=elves. 
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same wljeii the) triiimplied over tl»e Muslims. But there 
were no wars of religion between than. The Hindus 
did not light for Hinduism, nor did the Muvliiii pniiccs 
figlit for Islam. Doth fought for dominion and power. 
The Hindu chiefs were at war against tlie other Hindu 
dkiefa and against tlie Muslim Sultans, and so did the 
Muslim princes fight amoiig thenisclves and against the 
Hindus. There was scarcely am war in which the Hindus 
did not lorm iwrt of the arinv of tU. Mudmi tominarHUrs, 
.'imi Miidiins were mu.dh fiHiiul tinder the 

hinner of the Hindm The wars sc.ircely affectcil the 
|ir»)r pe.tMnts .and artisans whose Jot was the same 
whether the chief was Hmdti or .MdsJuti 

Tb« tnflaence of Islam on the Hindu*/— The 
Hindu wscietics arwl rehc'ons lud dmelopcil wilhmit 
much rxternal tniittcnce till the Muslims ap]¥arnl in 
India 111 llie Itsjpm pen-iil tlx- growth of the catie 
s)strni and u( fcttarian rehgHXis lud U-cti tompleied. 
In the v>iil!i. where the Muslims fust vliletl. ilungc« 
t^gan in the Hindu rcltgMsis .iiid luctal idea* Many 
of these clwnges were due lo the te.tchings of Pankar 
and the Sana and Vai‘mva s.tints K.aiinmija gai-e a 
definite dimium to tliem. and ilie lllukti meiveniont found 
in his jihilosnpliy a nasoneil la»i< Hi* disciph* Carrie*! 
forward the nxnemeiil Mall |svf»sof India ‘Ilie religion 
of I'.kvVti, or lose and drviithifi. whidi gradi'-vlly spread 
anxit-g the Hindu masses of tlie *ouili and tlie tvidh. 
had its mat* In the tlortrine* taught in tlie (’f'csnishcJs 
atxl the /f/.j,vf»id Ctia But ft* wj'le populirity Iti the 
nii-iji, ftgrs W31 llie rc'tiU of Muslim influence. fNetw 
of ilir oM features of IlhaVti reerived a new cmpknis 
fn-m ooniact, with tsUos.aM »ocoe were actually derive*! 
ff\>m llie Mi'slini fahh. 
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During the reign of Aurangzcl> ilccline set in, aii'i 
in tlie cighteentli cenltiry flic empire was rent by 
internal dissensions and the (actions of the Maratlias, 
the Sihhs and the Jats. Tlie tiortli-ncstem gates of India 
were left unguarded, and imaders plundered and 
harried the land and created anarchv and confusion* 
Tlie European settlers on the coasts of India found an 
opjiortiinlty to interfere in Iwlian affairs and to acquire 
dominion, Emm among them tlic nritisl) iiltimatily 
riicceedeil in osercommg tbiir r«*-ils and in csiahli«liing 
their pijwer oier India. 

(a). Dabur and Humayun and the Foundation 
of Mughal Role in India, 
relilical Condition of India in the Sixteenth 
Centorye— Tlie break-up of the Togliliiq empite In 
the fifteenth ceiiiurs had led i« th> rsuMisliinrtit 
of a niimlicr of petty states >n IikIii 

Ceograpliicallv they wite di'irtbutesl osrr thfct 
regions: {!) the nonlicni (Jams. ihe central iiptswli, 
and (d) the Deccan 

In the first region Simlli an-l Miihan were under 
an independent pnnec, llic l'iiii]-ili «as nominally a 
prosinee of Delhi. Uii rtalK its Mgban go\emors 
regarded theni<ehe» as rqniU >»• tlie IVIIn kings. TIic 
kingilinn of IVIhi nas held In tlie I»p!i» and inchtdeil 
tlie «We of llic Doah, arel the hlunji pnnapalily of 
Jsunpsir atvl JVhar. rtengal was indq'emlrril in tlie east . 
and in tlie sec«t Rajinitana was linnet! under the 
siq-remaey of tlie Fisodias of Mewar 

In llie foenn"! region flujarat. Malm, o-nil Klian-jeih 
were under Modim kings, and flic wsicm parts, melvs! rg 
fpin-lieani aivl Orissa, were gosctneil by Hindu {■nnees. 
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In tfic ffiircf rc^icin Ific five Hahmani Suftarw of tfie 
I>cccan (now retlticvtl to fmir) ruled the northern part, 
and the of Vijayaaagar the southern. 

Of these sMte'. the kingdom of Delhi was the most 
import.mt. I’ahfot and Sikandar had made efforts to 
bring the northern flain^ under one d«ninion, but their 
inomrchy was foiintlerl upon the gootf-will of the 
Afghan chiefs who were jealous of there status; and 
when Ibraliini ofTended their aeuse of self-respect by 
'iis haughty and suspicions cumliirt. the state »us di>- 
racteil by results The jwwcrful rivalry of the Sisodias 
educed its strength still further. 

Thus at the commencement of the si'tteenUi centurj 
Northern India was again ilividtd, ami its Ilmdii and 
dtislim princes were waging bitter feuds among them- 
elves. The discontented Lo<l» governors and Rajput 
rinces combined to invite a foretgner, Babur, the king 
f Kabul, to help them in overthrowing the unpopular 
iilfan of Delhi. 

Babur’s Early Career.—Balnir was descended 
om Tinitir on the father’s side and from Chingir Khan 
rough his mother. At the age of twelve he became the 
fer of Farghana, a petty prinripality in Central Asia, 
is ambition was to become master of Samartjand which 
IS the capital of the Timurid empire. In his early 
ys he made attempts to realise his ambition but 
led. He was driven out of Central Asia by the 
:begs, and in 15CW he took possession of Kabul, 
spent a number of years in consolidating his position 
1 then turned his attention to India. 

Conquest of India.— In 1524 Daulat Khan Lodi, 
governor of the Punjab, wlio desired to assume the 
ei>endeut control of the Province, renminced h'S 
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allegiance to Ibrahim and invited Babur to help him 
against the Sultan. Babur, tvho had long entertained 
tlie design of conquest, welanned tlie opportunity. He 
crossed the Indus atid marched into Laliore But Daulat 
Klian turned against him and Babur did not consider 
it opportune to advance further into India He returned 
to Kabul and made preparations for the conquest of 
India. In the winter of 1525, he ted his forces 
from Afghanistan for the invasion <>f the Punjab. 
He defeated and scattered DaiiUt Klian’s trooi>s and 
entered Lahore. He now resolved to march upon Delhi, 
and received encouraging letters from the nobles of 
Ibrahim's court and from Rana Sanga, promising him 
sujiport. He encountered Ibrahim, vvlio had advanced 
from Delhi to check the invader, on the fateful fiehJ of 
Panipnt. Although Babur's army was much smaller in 
numbers, it had the advantages of a hnc artillery and n 
skilful general, and it inllietcd a <lecisive defeat upon the 
undisciplined and liadly led forces of Ibrahim. The 
Sultan himself dud on the fieM. and Delhi and Agra 
fell ttnmediately into the hand> of the victor The petty 
chiefs ntadc their stibmission, and the ftoab jxissed into 
n.vlnir’s hands. 

The first stage of the conquest vva« over. Babur 
h.id now to contend against tvwi other formidable 
« ncinies— the Afghan princes in the ea^t. and the Rsijpiits 
under Rana S.inga He first inarelicd against the Ratvi. 
who hid secured the allnnce of the I..odi oRicers. The 
comliineil Indian forces fought with B.ibur at Khanwa 
(1527) and were routed. Babur then turned to the 
Afghan cliiefs in Bcbar. He atUckrtl them on the 
Kinks of tlie Qnghra at its confluence with the Ganges, 
and tnuniphfsl over tliem (152'^). Tlie victories 
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gaW him the mastery over the wide territory 
Irom the Hinduhush mountains to the Ijotders of 
Bengal'. >, 

' Within a year ot the batde of Ghaghra liabnt 
fell 'ill, and died m 1530. Although he laid tlie 
foundations o! an empire, he had little time to rear tlw 
• structure of its administration. Babur proclaimed 
himself, according to the Persian model, Padshah of India. 
He determined to make India his home, and laid out 
gardens and buildings for his plcasuie and comfort. 

Babur’s Character. — He was a frank, open- 
. hearted, cheerful man. He was patient in adversity 
and hopeful even after defeats. He possessed noble 
ambitions, boundless courage and a spirit which loved 
adventure. He was a skilful general and a mild, just 
and generous administrator. He was fond of arts and 
literature, and had a fine literary taste. He wrote 
Loth in prose and poetry. His memoirs are justly famous 
for their delightful style. 

Humay(tn.->Humayun. who came to the throne 
. at the age of tiventy'three, had serious difficulties to 
, meet. The conquests of his father were recent, and the 
government had not yet become stdjle, for the chiefs 
and the people had not accepted it with loyalty. It 
required statesmauship and strength on the part of the 
ruler to "give it firmness and stability. Unfortunately, 
.Humayun’s position was weakened by internal difficulties. 
His brothers were ambitious and selfish, and desired to 
rule independently. They were jealous of him .mii 
, hostile to him. Huniayun on his accession gave tliem 
^ large provinces to govern. Kamran was specially 
'favoured, for he obtained not only Kandahar and Kabul, 
but seired the Punjab also and set up as an independent 
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king. Tliere were other relations of tlic king "lio 
plotted against him. Then the dangers which threat- 
ened the kingdom from outside were formidable The 
Lodis and other Afghan chiefs were not reconciled to the 
Joss of power, and were tnakii^ efforts in the east to 
recover their kingdom. Bahadur Shah, King of Gujarat, 
was entertaining designs of acquiring the empire of Delhi. 

Character of Hamaymu — Unfortunately the 
king, although an accomplished scholar and a brave, 
genial and merciful ruler, did not possess the qualities 
necessary for overcoming the difficulties of the times. 
He was weak and vacillating, he loved case and pleasure. 
He did not possess sternness or determination, nor had 
he the talents of a good general It is not surprising 
tliat circumstances proved too strong for him and he was 
unable to retain the conquests of Babur. 

Wars and Ei'de.— liumayun’s enemies threatened 
hN dominions from (he cast and (be west Rali.adur Shah, 
who was master of IkxIi Gujarat aiKl Malwa, had given 
shelter to his relations who ssere sclienung for the throne. 
Iluiuayim invaded Malwa and drove Baliadur out ol 
Maiidu, then he pursued him through Gujarat to Cambay, 
and captured Giampaner Mere he gave himself up to 
pleasure. His inartmty and (he disaffection of his 
brothers gave an (ipi>or1iinity to Bahadur to return. 
Humaj-un was forced out of Gujarat, and the conquests 
ca<iiy won were soon lost. 

In the east Slier Khan Sur had first helped a Ijjd! 
prince to drive out the Mv^lAIs from Eclvai and OndU, 
but nil his defeat lie had submitted. But while Humajun 
was husy in Gujarat he ro.ve in ojien revolt. Hiimayun 
luvn-eeiled against him and was allowerl to pass through 
into llengvi. Slier Khan tlien took possession of the 
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king. Tlie Hindus held high positions in the army For 
the detection and punishment of enme the villages were 
made responsible. Tlie muqaddains were punished if 
thefts and robberies in their locality remained undetected. 
The courts were presided os'cr by Qarts and ofTicers of 
justice (Mir Adi). 

S'her Shah stimulated trade ami travel hy Iniildmg 
roads One road, 1,500 knishs long, ran from Uohtas 
on the Indus to Sonargaon near Dacca, a second led 
from Agra to Burhanpur (on the lapti), a third from 
Agra to Chitor, and a fourth from Laltore to Multan. 
Sliady trees were planted along (he roads and rest houses 
established. Equal provision was made for Hindus and 
Mussalmans in these houses. 

Tlie stimulus which roads gave to commerce was 
further strengthened by Che abolition of vexatious tolls 
and customs. In adopting these measures, .Sher Sltah’s 
object was tlie creation of a consolidated state, whose 
ruler governed the whole country uniformly and directly. 
Sher Shah died prematurely, but his aims and ideas bore 
fruit in the times of Akbar. 

Sher Shah’s Successors.— On the death of Sher 
Shah, his son, Islam Shah, was raised to the throne. 
His reign lasted eight years, and was disturbed by the 
intrigues of his brother and rebellions in the provinces. 
A disputed succession loUowed and then Muhammad 
Add Shah assumed sovereignty in 1554. He was a 
worthless ruler and he left the conduct of affairs m 
tlie lunds of Hemu. Revolts broke out all round, and 
while Adil Shah was engaged in suppressing them. 
Hiimajiin, who had become master of Afglianistaii, 
invaded India and occupied Delhi and Agra (1555). 
Adil Shall retired to Chunar, but Hemu marched towards 
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nwrched to PanJpat, defeated and slew Ifenni, and 
occwjfltd I>e5hi and Agra. The possession oE the capital 
gave 3 great advantage to the con<]ijerors, and they 5*^5 
spread over the surrounding rountry. In the year 
!S60 AkLar, who was then a youth of eighteen, 
resolved to take up the reins of govettunent in his own 
hands, for Bairam Khan’s hcliavtour was hecoming 
overhearing ami he had otTeutled many nobles. Ife 
dismissed Bairam from service and rirdcrwl him to leas 
Intlia on pilgrimage • >« hi- way (o tlic >ea c(ia.»t he wa 
niiirdered hj an Afglwii at J'afan llairain Khan uJ*; 
true and a loyal servant, .nid the .Mngiu!* oweil tlieii 
initial suveess t«» his dctcrminainm .wd hra'trv. 

Tlw next (went) years v-tw tlw nip-d comptril 
Ilf Northern India. I'mltf llie >k;lfi}l and ilirmi.’ 
genefahliip of .\kl*ar. ilie prmcipalitiej ol C’rnfral 
India, including Kahciyar tl.Vi'ti aihl (Jondwaia 
(IM), were annexed, ainl in llayjaitana ll< 
forfres-es of OuifW lISfiKi and K.ini)iamyi»r 
were ocrtiiiied War w.a. c.ifrMx| mi again«t the heMiC 
Rana I'raiap. was merrnn an>l siibjiigatnl m 

)5te> and (iiijaraf wa- (niuiuered in I57d. AU-'ir 
!e«1 an ex}«<liti*in mt*» tlic ea«t m IS?-*, atvl capturnl 
I'afiw and hrmiglii Brhjr iimfrr In- »ontTO{ Ilivgenerth 
invaded Bengal and <>rivs» nem year, arvl pH an end <■' 
the indejwidem lungdom of Bengal in 157(1. 

Akfar fad t<> <ii»eM nuny renilti during iJi^ perv*! 
of the corvjucsti Tlir lifi-men amf nofdrr of tie 
MiiglaJ err^ror were aen’iitious ami 
Many were cor.nantfe selieming for indepen'h'tire an>f 
'finapality. arvl ttor restless «tivitjr give ee/irfa-x.-i 
•oub’c to live rnijeror. AVliar. however, was n5nre t^Jn 
nnlrh f'^r them. Jfe pufso-d tliem umiringfy. »Kf 
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narcheci to Panipal, (fefoted and slew Hemu, ami 
occupied Delhi and Agra. The possession of the eapnst 
gave a great advantage to the eon>jucrors, and they soon 
spread over the surrounding country. In the year 
1560 Akbar, who was then a youth of eighteen, 
resolved to take wp the reins of goverrmient in his own 
h.ands, for I'airant Khan's behavKiur was becoming 
ostrbearing and he had ofTen<k-<t nviny nobles. He 
dismissed liairan) fr>>m 'mict aral ordcretl him to irt'e 
India on pilgrimage < hi his way to the sea ct>a«t lie 
imirdered iiy an .kfgh.w .vt I’atan ihiram Klun w»' * 
true and a Joyal servant, .umI the .Mughals owed Uiiir 
initial success to (HcrniinatKiit ami hra\er\. 

Tiic next nvemy ycar> saw (he raji-rl conniiest 
of N'orthern Indf.i I'ndcr i)ic sk/lful and dirme 
gencraishij) of Akbar. die (irmcijaiilifj of Centol 
India, incimling Kaimpr (J5(‘y) ami (kindwaM 
(JStW), were annexed, ami m Kajimtana tlK 
fortresses of Cln'tor (IS<>K> an.( ^.iiitliainMior 
were occupied War wa> carried <«» agaimt the heroic 
liiiu rra(a(>, »js <»»cr nni ami subjiigite'l •" 

15t>t and (ju;arat was loiwjiiere*! in J57J. Akbir 
led an exjivdit/oi} mto llw east m 1574, and capfnrol 
f’atn.1 and bnniglit Belwr under hn tontrof. His generil* 
invaded Hcnga! amf Orissa next year, and put an er'd t" 
the independent kingdom of Ilengal in 1576, 

Akfo-t Iiad la ijuell many resolts during (l-e r"*" 
of the conf|iiest> The kinsmen and nol<!es of tb.c 
.Mugfial emperor were amUtimii and aihenhir'i'J* 
Many were constantly schemirg for imlefemkrce a-rl 
princifohty, and llieir restless activity gi'< ef.<7rff^’ 
trouble to tlw emperor. Akf«r, Iwwever, was fiKwe t- • 
a nntch for them. IK puffued (h^ cr^Mr:'/. «« 
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Transoxiana and Persia on the north and the north-west, 
and Assam and Burma tn the east. It stretched from the 
Himalajas to the frontiers of the Bijapur and Golkonda 
kingdoms in the south. The empire was divided into 
fifteen subahs (provinces): (i) Kabul; (2) Lahore 
(including Kashmir); (3) Multan (including Sindh); 
(4) Delhi; (5) Agra; (6) Avadha; (7) Allahabad; 
(8) Behar; (9) Bengal (including Orissa) ; (10) Malwa; 
(11) Gujarat; (12) Ajmer, (IJ) Khandesh; (14) Berar, 
and (15) Ahmadnagar. 

(2) Administrative Reforms — The System of Land 
Revenue Adminiitnrion. — ^Sher Shah had tried to^ 
introduce refonns in the old system of land revenue 
administration But his reign had been short and was 
followed by confusion and Mughal conquest. His ideas 
remained, but they had to be applied in practice. During 
the first half of Akbar's reign experiments were made in 
order to discover what system would be most suitable, in 
the latter half of the reign the new system became stable 
and was established in the principal provinces of the 
empire. 

Tlie difficulties which liad to be overcome were many. 
In the old sj^tem there was no certainty about the 
revenues of the state. The revenue had to be collected 
through intermediaries and farmers who tended to 
become refractory. The relations between the inter- 
mediaries and the tenants were uncertain, and the security 
of the tenure of the cultivators depended upon the sweet 
will of the intermeffiaries. Sometimes the assessment 
was made on the basis of area sown, and sometimes on the 
basis of the produce reaped. Cash payments were rare 
and collections were usirtlty wade in grain. Akbar estab- 
lished an efficient system based on the measurement of 
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Transoxiana and Persia on the north and the north-west, 
and Assam and Burma in the east. It stretched from the 
Himalayas to tlie frontiers of the Bijapur and Golkonda 
kingdoms in the south. The empire was divided into 
fifteen subahs (provinces): (I) Kabul; (2) Lahore 
(including Kashmir) ; (3) Multan (including Smdh) ; 
(4) Delhi; (5) Agra; (6) Avadha; (7) Albhabad, 
(8) Behar; (9) Bengal (including Orissa) ; (10) Malwa; 
(11) Gujarat; (12) Ajmer; (13) Khandesh; (14) Berar, 
and (15) Ahmadnagar. 

(2) Administrative Reforms — ^The System of Land 
Revenue Administration.— ^her Shah had tried to^ 
introduce reforms in tl*e old system of bnd revenue 
administration But his reign had been short and was 
followed by confusion and Mughal conquest. His ideas 
remained, but they Iiad to be applied In practice. During 
the first half of Akbar's reign experiments were made in 
order to discover what system would be most suitable, in 
tlie latter half of the reign the new system became stable 
and was established in the principal provinces of the 
empire. 

The difficulties winch liad to be overcome were many. 
In the old system lltere was no certainty about tlie 
revenues of the stale. The revenue liad to be collected 
through intermediaries and fanners who tended to 
become refractory. The relations between the inter- 
mediaries and the tenants were uncertain, and the security 
of tlie tenure of tlie cultivators depended upon the sweet 
will of the intermediaries. Sometimes the assessment 
was made on the Insls of area sown, and sometimes on the 
basis of the produce reaped- Oish payments were rare 
and collections were usually made in grain. Akbar csfab- 
lislied an efficient system based on the measurement of 
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In this system tlic peasant kntnt beforehand how 
nnich lie had to pay to the Government, the assessment 
dei«n(Jcd upon the quality of the land, and, therefore, gave 
encouragement to tlie cultivator to improvement Due 
consideration was paid to the damage to crops. 

^Vith its establishment a number of vexatious and 
miscellaneous taxes were abolished. 

The Organisation of the Imperial Service,— The 
efficiency and stability of admmistiation dti>tnds upon tlie 
officers who are appointed to serve the state, In the 
preceding chapters it has been shown how the Sultans 
of Delhi organised their corps of oflicc-Uolders. Wlieu 
Akbar came to the throne this problem engaged his 
attention also. In tlie Middle Age no distinction was 
made between civil and military services, and, tticrefore, 
a single impetial service was mstiiuled, and was known 
by the name of tlie Mansibdari system. 

The word Mansab means rank or office. The 
Mansabdar was the bearer of a rani; whose salary was 
fixed in accordance with his grade, and whose grade was 
indicated by a number which defined the contingent of 
troopers under his command. Akbar divnded the Mansabs 
into 33 grades, tlic lowest rank was tliat of a Mansabdar 
of 10, and the higlicst tliat of 10,000. The number did 
not represent the actual strength of the contingent, but 
fixed the rank ol the Mansabdar and tlie quota of horses 
he was expected to maintain. 

The appointment, promotion and dismissal of a 
Mansabdar depended entirely upon the will oi the 
sovereign. His rank was not hereditary, and the salary 
was paid cither diTeefly from tlie royal treasury 
or by means of assignments of land revenue 
(Jagir). A Mansabdar was expected to perform civil 
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emperor. 
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^Tal'hian). Tlie soldier provided his oven horse 
and armour, and his salary covered the expense 
of keeping a horse. He received his salary 

through tlie Mansahdar. The Mansabdars received their 
pay by assignments of land revenue of certain villages. 
If the Jagir was large, the collection of revenue was made 
by the agents of the Mansabdar, and the imperial officers 
had little control over it. 



The troops of tlie Mansabdars were periodically 
inspected. At the time of entrance into service the 
descriptive rolls of the Mansabdar, his troopers and 
horses were prepared, and the horses were branded. At 
ffie musters they vreie verified and certified before the 
salary was sanctioned. 

The army was essentially a cavalry force, and its 
effectire strength depended upon horsemen. But there 
were other branches too, namely, the artillery and 
infantry. The artilUiy was not efficient, and the 
infantry was composed of foot soldiers who used all 
kinds of weapons and armour, but who were not 
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a go>crnnjent is to maintain peace and order, to defend 
the country from external mTasion, and to pre% ent internal 
comniotions. Without tranquillity and security, wealth 
and prosperity cannot grow, and art and culture cannot 
flourish. In the Middle Age die task of government was 
made difficult by the lack of modem means of communi- 
cation and transport. Nor did tlic state possess the 
modern powerful instruments of warfare which make 
armed rebellion against government almost hopeless. The 
upkeep of an effidervt army was die principal object of 
the state, and the most important duty of tlie ruler was 
to lead the army. The sovereign was the supreme 
commander of his forces, and his success depended upon 
the concentration of all poners in him. He was, there- 
fore, an autocrat. The one great limitation upon his 
powers was that he cotikl make no laws, the priests and 
the learned were the custodians of hw, the basis of 
which was religion. 

Tlte emperor was aide<l in his task by his ministers, 
the chief of wliom were- — 

1. The Vakil, or Prime Minister, who was the chief 

adviser and assistant of the emperor. 

2. The Walk, or Finance Minister, who was also 

known as the Diwan. 

3. Tlie Bakhshi, or War Minister, who was in 

charge of the army. 

4. Tlie Sadr, or the Minister for Religion, who 

was the highest ecclesiastical officer. 

Tlie head of the provincial administration was the 
S«bad.ir or Sipihsalar, who mainumeil peace and order. 
Under him were Fanjdars or district commandants. Tlie 
Diwan of a proi-incc was in charge of the provincial 
revenues, lie dealt with Amils or collectors of revenue. 
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anJ the 5ti(iuriliiute revenue staff comNtliijj o{ tie 

Q:vH«rRO, Iblwati, tic. Tlie Kntn-al wxi the prefat 

of tlic c»ty, ari'l ronihinrd in hitiurlf the diifiV* (</ a 

fTctgi-«fratc and tfie police. Tfie a<Iinmi<frifiim of 

wai nrrsoi on Ihroncli (lt«« anif Mir AilH fjiiiiui.il 

officcfi) 

(J) Soejaf and Relifiot}* Rrformi/— Aktiir oni n"t 
only ir.terr^tn! m ntsMi'him; an HtWieot tvslrm of 
admin 'tralK'in, he aim .■iiik'iii |i> rmimp the fciciil 
nil* which Ikii) tirrimb* tirr* ilcnr jiiimii' flic lliihfii arid 
ifuchni cooironniiir> !(*• «<« < (dwrii ruler i«(inmh«'f 

that tV ♦trrri.nh of » hjemtid ni-on the puTitT 

of iVt inMfMrn> aiaf ifr hii/iwiu'iic'i fl'rii irotitiitrin't 
ffe rn'f.ivrfrwiit . 1 / ivaupirieil fiieitilr*. 

inrl f<eUl-V tte crjife\t»tirf\ of tl p«f Atvl tIuMtftI 

I}p fc'ire ''riJef* !•> ffcvenr »*e jrulHe if T»ri, amJ 
iJ.nCdUfJiTorf 1 f ‘*1 owrfi »»'«» <fvf rried t«» «f'')i 1 iniitil'er of 
rr^i^ airfefif 'KKn tt;<f-eii* He «'iJ*Jeit ihe Itt^t 
tiuit wm k'‘e«S m .» « .t lurji'iwr 

Vi'i’h f*e H 'n' N«‘.«r r«u inf-rd f'Ut I'lit Ilf »>nf/ 
fef3-j«e f e de • rr-f '*^1 4 'I f.i» »ii'»iei •• ifeHiM he r'ljif hd 
at ffj'ij.'i i‘' ♦' -tt' i « /.Jift.'ar «< n lef.l irr'i.Vift''* 
t'< fv'-tif^n 1 »c,£* .oi; 'rt tt« of IV 

errpr-'.r |rr.»i» I'.iijt and *i»'r-i{ 'r* 

tU.~jr) ffc eu/’r.i -e H/'rer .1 }'•:• V^irr^^i 

*.>} ‘t.i* irrie'itel r!/” '•x '< "t 

« ’h c‘^ If 

TV I., AaVr l..r| »*t 'aef '.1 gf'*< 

u ar.} .‘*4 j-r-W 

«• .f_- eV-i t'.f •«.'». f ■» 4 ha.'d f.’ir' 

.. I j-t a---! «e-'«ii.i;^» *.'>i 'if'r -<t t-ef Ve.i 

f T'^oK-f L*- r,'^ 'd f'- 

ctiiT t, r'.’.'t fV '/f »» f a I 
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1575 a decree was promulgated which declared that the 
emperor %va.s the Iniam-i-Adi! (Arbiter of Muslim Law). 
This sought to make him the religious head of the state. 
The next step was to establish a teligvoas order for those 
who were prepared to seek siuritual truth under the 
guidance of die eroiieror. The memlicrs of this order 
were required to place their property, life, honour and 
religion at the disposal of the emperor, to lead a common 
way of life and to practise derotioii. The new religion 
was called the Divine Faitl) (Dm-i-Ilahi). The emperor 
<lid not propagate this faith by force. temiHations or 
rewards. Tlie numlier of those who joined the order 
was not large, for few among the rich. Ic.arnc<l 
and powerful men who surrounded the throne 
tlvared the deep spiritual longings of the emperor, and 
after his death he had no successor worthy to guide his 
followers on the path Rut the fnernory of his great 
ilfcani remains. .Akt«r'$ dream was. in the words of Lord 
Tennjfon, “ to rear a wreil fane, loftier, simpler than any 
RagoJa, Jfosqtie or Qnircli, and .always open-door'd to 
every breath from Heaven — the dwelling pl.tce of Truth 
and Peace and I-ove and Justice.'* 

Literature and Art^— .Although Akbar never 
Icanit to read and write, be Kid an enormous hunger for 
k-nowledgc. lie sought to s.itisfy this hunger by con- 
versations with the learnetl and through liooks whicli 
were read out to him. He Kid a most s-ahiahle library of 
in.anuscripts on all subjects, lie hid books translated 
froni ilie Greek, Ifie Arabic, tlie Turkish and 
tlie Sansk-rit bnguages into Pcrsiaiu Among the Sanskrit 
works tnnsJafhf were the Athartv Veda, the Ramayan-a, 
the hMiahUarata and the lUforuri— tlie last one is w 
treatise on Arithmeric. 
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His patronage of Jherature extended to writers both 
in Persian and Hindi. Among Ihe Persian writers, Alnil 
Fail, the chief minister, and Fatii, hi's brother, are the 
most noted. Abul FazI wrote a history of Akbar’s 
reign called the Atbar Nemafi, and an account of tlw 
inslitiitjons of the ernfare called Ain-i-Aklari. Faiii was 
the Poet Laureate, and be rendered the Bhagai'od Gita 
into Persian verse. Nizamuddin Ahmad and AWal 
Qadir Badaoni also composed histories of the reign. 

The Hindi language, which was growing np!dl)f, 
received great stimulus in Akbar's times. The prDsjierity 
and the glory of the reign, the establishment of peace 
and of toleration roused flic creative impulse of 
the speakers of Hindi Tlie two greatest poets of 
Hindi, namely, Tulasi Das and Sur Das, nourished in these 
spacious times. Tufasi wrote the Rama Charit Manat, 
in which (he life and deeds of Rama are portrayed, and 
the Ideals of purity and morality taught through the 
example of the characters in tlw poem. Suf Das, who 
was s singer at Akbar's coirrt, composed numerous lyrid 
expressing the love of the devotee towards Krishna. 
Rahim, the son of ilatram Khan, who was a master cl 
many languagw, was no mean port of Hindi. Hit 
didactic verses arc deserveiHy popular. 

Akbar IiigWy appreciatcif music and he coJIrcfn! at 
his coart many celebrate*! aingers ol the age. Among 
them Tansen of Gwalior was the greatest. 

TliC art of painting also received great sfimulut from 
him. The Persian srthts, among whom AWiis Samad 
was the most noted, tauglit their metliols to the jainters 
of Iivlij, ami a new In<iian st)le of art was deyri'fprrt ty 
Doiwanth arA Banwza were Djc h'a^Jers of tU* 
Tl.ese painters were rfnptjye’f to i/fi:stra!e rMnu- 
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scripts. The same tendency towards the absorption of 
Afuslim elements into Hindu art nas encouraged in 
arcliitecture, Akbar, who was a great builder, cmplojed 
this style in the buildings at Fafelipur Sikri. 

Akbar’* Personality and CKaracter-— Akbar is 
one of the greatest kings known to history. As a con- 



nvu\ST> »\RA\\7..v v.vmtrtE ptxM. 

cpieror, rukt, an>i natvm buiUrr be stand* rn 

like front rank of tlic workl's great n>cn. Called to the 
duties of a king at an aje when t>e »-as sk> more tfan a 
Uky, fie liaj to light against immerous and hcaty odds, 
flkstntnkiw filled die whole conntr)'. He conquered them 
ime after another, and built uj» an empire of a vast area 
cxtnvling Inim sea to sea, arsl from the nfimiains in llie 
north to like [ilains o! the IVecan. He slmw-e.! qualities 
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with restless activity, yet he was fond of meditation and 
spent hours in solitude absorbed in devotion and thought. 
He was simple and straiebtfonv-ard, altlioitgh a master ot 
diplomacy and statecraft. He was just to all men. 

(d). Jahangir, ISOS— 1(27. 

Jahangir was the eldest son of Akbar, He was a jet 
child on whom the father had lasdshed many favours. But 
the child had grown up to be a self-willed prince who’c 
ambitions had made him impatient. During his father's 
life he desired to seise tlie imperial power. He instigatc'l 
Bir Singh Bundda to murder Abiil Farl, wliom he 
regarded as his enemy- He rebellctl even agaiiut Akbar, 
but he was pardoned and TKonciiavon was brought 
about fietween father and son. W'lien Aklor died, the 
crown passed peacefully to Jafwngir 

Jahangir did not possess the grrat finalities of lii* 
father, but he was qtiiie an able ruler, and he Kid the 
statesmanship to follow tlie eonciliatory policy laid down 
by Aklar. His reign winch lasie*! from lf4>5 l'> 
J627 was, on tlie wMe. jMCe/ul, and n» ricnfs m-iy 
be dfiiifed into three periodf. 

Til* First Period^ IW 5 «If.— Sfion after Id* 
accession be nude regulations by winch tlie welfare of 
people was promoted. He abr/lishe«J tolts wlmh l-iniierol 
trade, biiilt rest hinises, and wclli; 

fortode the use of intoxiciiiti; ami made bimwll 
accessible to all for justice. 

Early in i.'ie periml f.e had lo tu'fTta i! e fflell-'n 
of bis son. Khu^nn, sn Utei. Khatnn t / 1 ! e J’un.’ib 
and raisof the stan-lird of revclf. Ovct/ Ar;'.’.'t Ijr'Mjrr-i 
tfa? u!r,»T~i! { •rrei dtrfcjfnf b'» tfri-t, ir,{ {«• 

. i ai>I jut ir.ts irmai- ll.e ci.rn.rs fjf (JurU 
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Arjun, among whom was Ws own brother, brought charges 
of treason against the Gum, and Jalungir had to sentence 
lu’m to death. 



Tb« SecMtd reriod, KU.S.— In ICII Jal.irgif 




210 A r.iioKT JitfiTouy or nir. ir.ini^ri rmru'. 
»iLirfl'»I tUir )tthin, tvlw v/,i» iJi/* wMw o{ a 
lVr«t:ii) nolilfjimi, Afi-ati, Kh" it 

Urnit fnifii'J.iiicy nytr ili« mUi't of }i/r fi'itUtwl, 
mi'l ill** joint tiiUr of tl>f rmi'irf, If^r pf-i*'*'** 

lnnillklf tllr jirnf* tif flri'l ifi' 

<;»;<< ror nH»iw<"'I Jfwm lo oMi'lifri flir nn'-ilri of jIk- »tiV. 
Aiiioin' ilirin Idfi'nt ti'l liulhfi, hrf /;(ifirr, afi<( Atil 
Itlinii, ll^r l/rolli'-r, wrtr thr mo-t tof, A»af Khm 

lil<iil:iii{;lilft, llf /■niioin Miiniti/ M-ili-iI, (rj HLirrli?? 
d> filnti utn! film t/iti (nr Ut (I-*: 

(Iirfiijf. 

Of (Iic of 1J|<- (Ik* fint in 

itiijinftafi'T was dr war Mrw ir, Miili )h)i!iU «•*< 

1 o miMltui ifr «/j« rali'an, a»i<J Ir 
Afnar M/Jf-li to «.r (»r |-n.. in lAM. Vit 

of Cl'iV'f (/f'rti/'lit (Jr wJi'J*’ of J(a;j«r(-rfW OJi'J'f 
(li/j Ilf fir 

lit (Ir Mnlik -111 

lioiifi'i hmi In iion-itiioioi’. fir rj'|i:)if»»' 

(r«(/n(i liluf iiiiUiMy /•«.«» «./ Alan I'll/ C’C' 

MukJwI ofritrr# wJi'r vrrir *i|il 1 '» tir Di'ftsK 
1)11 irrcI/'''J iJann* !»»•». nial ulUmni (!«• l^tfann fl'> 

iifliiTltiulty in rrinvrf (Jr l«»s( irrrilofH. At I.»t AJ^'iir 
JIalilni Kl/an Kliafufi wa* aiijvrliilr^i ('/ (In* iii/'fr/ir 
toiiiiiiwii ill mill hr iiifliitrrj ijrfnl* lij'rti (Ir 

jMcaii/s, iliif III Ifilf) JnluniKir (mnvif il'l'irl'-'l for (!>'' 
flii'I J'lKf'I Slirlj f^hiu ill ihirff of iJr roii'iili'^'i' 

'Jl"’ nil'-f* of Al/oit/lra/frr aii'I iUjii>iif, d-jlnir;; U'' 
fijdlil/ of tif stfDn;!/', (Jon r/ai«Iii'l«*I '(Jr f"** 

fj/ AfiNi.i'Iii.iif.ir w.it ftfi'J l/r /Imi.iii ,‘.iiJ(aiii 

f'/rrr"I (f/I/iif<* «n-J ||/aiii»f' (n iJr .*.fii;'lnfr In 1017 , 

'I hr i.iiHiiir III Kaii^ta Iti K'2ff wj% llr Jjd 
ivjiirii of tUr rtis'n. V'of in rlr irf'fil f'-^J 
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of Kaiwlahar, v,hich guarded tisc road from IVfjia to 
KaJjul, was Icslcged by the Tcnian anuiej. Tlic ds'- 
seiKions at the court prf«nted any eUectirc .uirport of 
the garrison, and the fort fell into the luniU of the 
Persians. 

Plague. — In 1616 the jdagiie hruVe out iu the 
IhinJ.ah an<I jprcai! oser XnrilicTti Itidi.i. It Tavag<.H! the 
country for eight >far». 

*n>e Third Period. 1622*27^Jali,angir’« health 
was rapidly deelinirg at this time nn-l, therefore, the 
(jitc'lion of succession become aiute. fie Kid ('’iir 
sons, Khiisrau. Parse*. Klmrram and Shshry.ir. 
Khnsraii h-ad Isrii ii» dKgr-Ke sime his revult, and he 
was rmnJered in lf>2J. Mmrram, who is Imtjwii by liii 
title til SMi Juhan, was the f.i*i«ir(fe al }hir /jKi'I ti'l 
but tti ilut yc.if she gave l'«r diiigtiter, h.v 
Sl^r Afp^. *'■> Sli.>f.f)sr m tturn.!.:' and K g in !<• fiivniir 
h'm. Parser, who d-d fw-l sK-w iinwli i i|stci(y, was 
supfsirtnl by .\f3Kil»«f KKan. one ■>( the ne»^^ jossrrfnl 
n( lies of the f'njrt, a.ad an eneni* ..I Stir JaKifi. 

Tie lofri^’jes f. r (»iWfr l-etweeij these pirlirs fill the 
}UV‘iy at f.V l<sf tire )r.trs <it f-thttmir's rrign. The 
fir*t »tri«« a U or tor («i»er »•* ‘tuh Jal sn who in 
V2i a-f»a:!<rd t;;on fvit i Put .Siif /d-*" 
H.pt«rt-d !y t!ar <M < tta-er*. ami ''hih JahiU 
dcf»'a'ei*. lie fed to tt.e {Vriran aiul ir.rd t'l viiire the 
J of t*‘a* ‘•I..’! t.'* <*l IJ r fSrtcaii. If* fa/hd hi lh. I. ac 1 
p xTe-drl Lj t>ri5.»4 ami fn*Je fc.ii'-^ff mail'-r of |hr;d 
ai.f V'K'.r. Afi-vi «.e» »iJH /rJitj/ife <*' 

f -r-e, jr.J W%i rPiw'd »' r? |i I'r 

f r. . of a..r.rM «» his .. te 

I; f.i a V f.r f-r h n It f' hs •*' 


espoused the cause ot i'arvez. She cepnved him oi tus 
office and brought charges of corruption against him. 
Mdiabat Khan, in despair, resolved upon bold measures. 
He seized the emperor while he was encamped on the 
bank of the Jhelum and made Wm captive. Nur Jahan, 
however, proved too clever for him. She effected the 
escape and release ol her royal husband. Mahabat was 
forced to seek refuge in the Deccan, Parvez died in 
1C26 and Mahabat joined Shah Jahan. Next year 
Jahangir, while returning from Kashmir, died at Bhimbar. 
His remains vrere buried at Shahdara, a suburb of Lahore, 
and a tomb was erected over them by Nur Jahan. On the 
death of her husband Nur Jahan retired from the world 
and lived a quiet and lonely life. 

Jahangir’s reign Is remarkable for the great develop- 
ment ol arts. The emperor was a zealous patron ol 
painting and an expert in the appreciation of pictures. 
The seliool ol painting established by his predecessors 
produced some of its finest work during his reign. 
Among the painters Nadir Sanurqandi’s name deserves 
special mention. 

The fame of tl« MugluJ empire had spread to distant 
lands, and in Jaliangir’s time envoys came to his court 
from Kuropcan countries. England sent Captain 
Hawkins In ICOS and Sir Tlxnnas Roc in 1615. Roe 
was the amlxissador of James I, who came to conclude a 
cosnnwreiat treaty. Roc was opposed by the Portuguese, 
but he succeeded in obtaining some concessions wliidi, 
howes-er, did not satisfy liiiti. He returned to England in 
1619. noth Hawkins and Roe have left accounts of 
wluit they saw in Imlia. Tlteir accounts are interesting 
but not s-ery reliable. 
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Character of Jahang^lr and the Estimate of his 
Reign,— Jahangir was an able, kind but easc-loving 
king. He had a broa<i outlook on reli'gioiia matters and 
he pract/'ed conipicte toferaiion. He liad a genuine 
desire to be just, and lie attempted to keep intact Akbar’s 
sjstein of administration. 

Jaliangir’s love for drink and his regard for N'ur 
J.itian and lier relations, however, produced evil effects. 
TJic emperor ceased to lead mrlitary expeditions and 
showed a disinclination for exertion. Tlie result was 
tliat parly factions grew among the nobles, and mutual 
Jealousies and quarrels sprang up which weakened the 
empire. Jahangir’s love of ease also affectecl the efficiency 
of tUe administration. The system of remisnersting the 
nobles by assignmentsof estates instead of payments from 
the treasury increased, the revenue from the Khalsa lands 
fell, while the expenditure greatly expanded. The results 
were extravagance, inefficienc)' of adinioistratfon and 
oppression of tlie peasant. 

(e). Shah Jafaan, 1627 — I6S5. 

Nur Jalian’s intrigues in favour of Shahryar had 
failed, and on the death of Jalatigir, Slab Jahan 
ascended the throne. During his reign the internal 
security of the empire was little disturbed, and the Muglial 
arms again I'ccame busy with the expansion of tfonimfon. 

The Rebellion in Bandelfcbani J627-38. — H'r 
Singh Hiindela, the favourite of Jahangir, died in 
1627. Plis son, Jvijhar Singh, afraid lest the wealth 
acquired by his father might be scizctl by the royal 
officers, ffetl from the court and rafwl the stawlard of 
revolt in IJundeIJ.li.md. The cn^ieror sent against him 
Muglial, Rajput and Bundela commanders, they 
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captured Orchha, the capital, and forced Jujhar to take 
to the jungles, where he was murdered hy the Gonds in 
1635. 

War with the Portuguese, |631-32w— The 

Portuguese, who had been pennitted to settle at llughh 
and had received privileges for trade, began to abuse 
their position. Tliey fortified the place, carried on trade 
in slaves and made lorciWe conversions to Christianity. 
In 1631 Shah Jahan gave orders to the governor of 
Bengal to drive them out Hughli was captured in 
1632, and the Qwislians, wlvo refused to accept 
Islam, were enslaved or put into prison, 

The Deccan Wars, I62S*38,~— The aitn of Akbar's 
policy in tlie Deccan was tlie subjugation of the 
five sultanates. He succeeded in annexing Khandeslt, 
Durar and a part of Ahniadnagar. His son, 
Jaliangir, nude little progress m the acliieve- 
incnt of this aim. Sliah Jahan, who during lus 

father's reign liad lield tlie command of the 
Stibahs of tlie Deccan, gamed some success. But 
the last five }ears of Jaliangir's reign were disturbed, 
and tlu Deccan Sultans made use of the opportunity to 
reassert their indcjiciidcnce. SliaU Julian resolvTd upon 
pursuing a vigorous policy. In 1633 the last king o! the 
Nizam Sbahi djmasty of Ahmadiiagar was captured, and 
Daulatahad fell into the band.i of the Mughals. In 1636 
Sl\ah Jahan procteded to the Dcccan himsilf . Tlie Qutub 
Siiahi nilcr of Gulkonda submitted, promised to pay an 
annual tribute and rrcc^iscd the overlordship of tlic 
emperor. Tlieii the tmpmal troops siirrouiulcd liijapur 
territory, and the Add Shahi king was forcctl to 
acknowledge the emperor's suzerainty, and tlie l,oiiiHlaries 
of his state were clearly fixed. 
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of tS? nr«!y tr^yjont*! irj* r* ffi«KT-*tr Tli' ^^*t!nJ^y 
«8S drcJjifj; Tl»« oi’miir-l UnJ* ww Jtitiurg hio 

junjU K»{ tlw «A» j 

rcrmyrt *r:r !•,'•. ■!rJ( it*'- njcr'Viufc an (}>f 

iruifitrnaftfp of l}>ff Mitt) tmuirfol J«c?» Au»*iffd» li»'l 
to unijrcV itw* )«>V «•> luotS si>l ilx ni'i of 

lad l i}«r rtt-rmr pji'l 

thlW trt'i to t5>f of l;i* *'m ft.T fminciti 

««», iml thu (4<i M-Jol to iW difTintltic* of Aiirjnertli 
in'! wnUdcml tin ttUu-ftit U^urm ilic fsiliff *rvd ifx 
»on. Howrrt^. Aunocift) «1 j'1 • 'I'"*! to iirprouc 

the cotvJjjirtnt of 0** Drtrati Mortbi] KIiaiv hi* 
Ditnn, tnlfttlaceil tlxtr ih<* Un'f mrrwe tj-jtttn ot 
AVlar, and tlx eftm «it ilui l<efme \tiJA ru’Uratirfi 
liAiJ iinidi incrMV'! an-f tlic rctmiw v>at trihanctd. 

Acranfrteb’* rcUiioni wiil» il>e i^ulunt of tlic Dtecaii 
Htre »iraii*>J. Tlie atiinwl inbuto wai net juuj fixnUtljr 
|jy tfie king of G*lkon<l». aivf. tlKrtfwc, the Miigliili 
dcnamled from liim a jarl of tlie tffntorjr w>mx retenue 
was equal to llic tribute. The Vingjoni Ms anfferins 
from internal troubles. Mir Jutnla. «ht> was a powerful 
cRker of GolVomL's, ints^ord against liis klngj and the 
king, nliofwd been ofTrwletl by the eondiirt of his son, had 
put his family into l»rison. TTic son spiraled to Aoratigreh 
for protection. Aurangseb, wlio was seeking for an 
excuse, marched on Colkon^ ami laid siege to tlic city. 
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worse after Akbar. He had tried to establish direct 
relations between the go^enunent and the individual 
peasants. After him the old system of intermediaries 
grew up again. The Zamindars, or tribal chiefs, were 
never wiped out, but new classes of intermediaries now 
appeared. The government and the great Mansabdars 
appointed farmers of revenues, tliat rs, persons who 
undertook to pay a fixed sum to the government or the 
Mansabdar, provided they were allowed to collect the tax 
and to keep to them.selves whatever remained after 
paying the revenue. Then a new method of assessing 
land revenue was introduced; the whole village paid a 
lump sum to the government and fixed the share of each 
cultivator, which was realised from him by the headmen 
of the village. Besides, the state demand also was raised. 
Akbar had fixed one'third of the gross produce as the 
share of the state. In the reign of Shah Jahan the 
share was one-half, which left to the villager nothing 
but the barest necessaries of life. 

The result of the changes was (hat the pressure upon 
the villages was so increased (hat die peasants were 
impoverished. They began to desert their villages and 
much land went out of cultivation. Thus, in order to 
meet the expenditure of Shah Jahan which had increased 
enormously, the peasants were ground down. The evil 
effects of this policy were far-readiing. They began 
to manifest themselves during the later years of Shah 
Jahan’s reign, and they were responsible more than any 
other factor for the decline of the Mughal empire in 
subsequent years. 

The War of Sucoe«Hon.>-In 1658, Shah Jahan 
fell seriously ill after a long and prosperous reign of 
thirty years, and the question of succession assumed 
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ininjediate importance. He had four sons, hit each one 
desired the throne for hiniself. Dara ShiiI>oh was t!te 
eldest. He was the farourite of the fallier, and at the 
time of his illness was in chaise of much of the imperial 
administration. Dara aims deeply interested in religious 
and spiritual affairs. lie h.ad studied the I’ediwta and 
transJated the i'ftittiifiaifs, fnit lie <iid not possess the 
qualities ncccssarj (or a rnlcr. He !«d little cstpcricnce 
of war, and lie had not much cajxicity for jiracticnl 
affairs. The H.itterv of courtiers and the indulgence of 
the father had made him \ain, ea'C-loving am! weak. 
SJnija, the second s<m. was hravc and intelligent hit 
i.ickcfl flnnncss and 'UteNmaiislup. Murad, the jounge't, 
«.■» quite iiKonip^tent .kurajijjreh, the thiriJ fon, was 
tmdoiihtedh the moM c.tpahle <>f tlie sons of Shih 
Jahan. He had ser»ed m .a!l the w.irs of the empire, 
and proveil Ids c.i{'.«iiv as a skilful general anil a C(v>l 
and hravc w.irrior He ssss .i h>rn leader of men ami 
knew how to ni.inige (hem Ife wjs pnident, hard- 
working* ami revjurceful ks an .sdnimistrator his ability 
was great, and as a •liplonnt he was nnnvalle*!. Unfor- 
tunate!) his feliii'ins with Ins faiher Kid never ken 
cordial. He w.is givm ihr h.inlest tasks, )et recelveil 
grudging stij’fssrt for arsotnpfishmg them. Ife was 
Ciir*t3rily ccn*uret| and always smy-ectdl. 

On rneniti^ tu.wt ol their father's i'’ne*i 

U.e sons l-rgan to take r-nt'urcs to achieve Ikir 
aJmv Dara. wIj. was with his fatlier, was nomir-i'd 
1^' Jahan as tis sucfcv*rf. fihiiji and .'fiirad 

cr-wre-l tIxmvNes, tur Aurirgreh waited f’ltinJi'clv 
j7Sh'.- ar. a"uini-e with 5' -jja ard Murad, ard t'e 
Ln'iiler* |,-ft tl.rj.e pr«/yjnfei am! moved with thf’f 
arin'ev t .v.ard» the capital. The ferret of Jfirra'I 
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anj Aurangrcb Joined at Dipalpiir, near Ujjain, 
Darn (le«patcl)ed Jai Singh to oppose Uie advance of 
Sliuja, and Jas>\-ant Singh that of Slurad and Aurang/ch 
The army of Jat Singh routed Sliuja near Benares, and 
forced him into Bchar. Jaswant encountered Murad and 
Auraiigaeb at Diiarmat. But Jaswant was defeated on 
account of the treachery of some of his oflicers, and tie 
escaped to Jodhpur. 

The forces now resumed llicir march, anti crossing 
llic Qianibal arriicd at Saniugarh. in the ncighlxiur- 
Iiood of Agra. Dara gave tlicm liattle at this 
pisce, but there were jealousies and divisions among Ins 
snpportcrs, and one of his chief commantlers prosed a 
traitor. Dara was no match for hi< brother in general- 
ship, and his troops lacVed the training and experience 
'vhich Aiirangrcb’s army li.ad obtained in his ssars The 
result was the complete defeat of Dira, who tied from 
the field of battle to Delhi. 

Aiirangreli eiifcrc*! Agm and. |>Licing Siiah Jahan 
litidef restraint, assumed tlie imperial authority 

Jfiirad, ssho showed resentment at the growing 
Po’ser of Aurangrcb, was taken pri-oncr b\ a stratagem 
and placed in confinement in Gwalior Ijter he was tried 
anil put to death. Anrangtcb now pursued Dara. who at 
his approach fled from Delhi to the Punjab, tlien to Sindh 
and lastly to Gujarat and Rajputana He nvade a stand 
at Ajmer but was defeated again. Jai Singh chased him 
thrciugh the R.ilucli lerritory, and at last captureil and 
«lcli\-fml him to Aiirangreb. He was bnwgh.t to Delhi, 
paraded through ilie nircels, anil exectiteil 

Islnua. wh'o had advancnl from Bengal to contest 
the snccessioii, had been defeated bv Dara’s commanders 
*'>■1 bad retircif into Kchar. But when Aurangrcb 
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assumed tlie imperial authoritj, Sliuja gathered his forces 
and proceedcfl to Allahabad. Aurangzeb offered battle 
to Sliuja at Khajwah, and won a complete victory. 
Shuja was pursued and, after a great deal of fighting, 
driven out of Bengal. Hd took refuge in Arakaa where 
he tv.ts assassinated. 

Aurangzeb, thus liaving overcome all his rirals, 
ascended the throne and held a grand coronation 
ceremony in 1659. Shall Jahan remained in confinement 
in the fort of Agra until he died in 1666. 

({). Aurangzeb, 16SS— 1707. 

By defeating his brothers and imprisoning his father, 
Aurangzeb removed the obstacles whidi stood in his way 
to the throne. His success was mainly due to his abilitj’, 
for many noblemen of the empire, wliether JIuslim 
or Hindu, recognised that he alone of the brothers 
was the most fitted to undertake the onerous respon- 
sibilities of such a vast dominion. The difficulties 
w’hich faced him were indeed tremendous. The Mughal 
administration ivas breaking down under the weight 
of its own extravagance, tlic pressure of ta.'ation 
ivas ruining agriculture which was the prindpal source 
of revenue, and the peasantry was deserting the 
countryside because the profits of cultivation were seized 
by the state and the cultivator was oppressed and 
impoverished. Trade was hampered by the duties 
and tolls which were collected on roads and ferries 
and in bazars, and the exactions of the ramindars 
and officers threatened to min the merchants. On the 
other hand, the noblemen who followed the example of 
the court preferred to live in luxury’ and case. They 
Avere beginning to dislike the tough and liard life of 
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soldiers, and even their military atn{>aigns were conducted 
with pomp and circumstance. They were neglecting 
their duties towards their tciunts in their estates, and 
allowing the land-tax to be coUected by iarmers. The 
imperial service was becoming a licreditary nobility. The 
war oC succession added to these difiiculties. The loyalty 
of the commanders and oflicers was unduly strained, and 
their desire for personal secunty ant! power was 
strengtlicned. Tlic authority of die gwemment received 
a great shock, and the elements of disorder raised their 
head on all sides. The disaffected chiefs, tnla! and 
communal leaders and oflicers took advantage of the 
discontent among the pea<antr) to spread confusion and 
rebellion. 

Aurangreh's own temperament and the circumstances 
in which he came to power enhanced them further. He 
Itad a coW and calculating mind and narrow sympathies. 
Ilis views on religion were strict, and he held them 
sincerely. His earnestness brought him into conflict with 
those who difTered from him in religion or who took their 
religion light-heartedly, and it unfortunately encouraged 
hypocrisy. Aurangieh's opposition to Dara had made 
him a champion of orthodoxy, (or Dara was a liberal in 
religious opinions. Tlic stricter Muslims naturally rallied 
to the side of Aurangzeb, and his policy had to incline in 
their favour. 

The movement for reform among the Hindus had 
sought to purify Hinduism and to rouse the conscience 
of the Hindus. Tlie aim of the reformers was to make 
the individuals live a better and nobler life, and to remove 
the inequalities and injustices which existed in society. 
The sects which they founded gathered many adherents. 
But the transformation of scxne of these sects from 
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assumed (he imperial authority, Shuja gathered his forces 
and proceeded to Athhabad. Aurangzeb offered bnltk 
to Shuja at Khajwah, and won a complete victory. 
Shuja u'as pursued and, after a great deal of fightiri;. 
driven out of Bengal. He took refuge in Arak.in where 
he was assassinated. 

Aurangzeb, thus having overcome all his rivals, 
ascended tlie throne and held a grand eoron.ituni 
ceremony in 1659, Sliali Jnhaii renuined in cimfinemcnt 
in the fort of Agra until he died in 1066. 

(0< Aurtuigaeh, ]65&~1707. 

By defeating his brothers and imprisoning Iiii hither, 
Atirangreb removeti the ohstacles which stcKvJ in Ml way 
to the throne. His success w.is mainly due to his ability, 
for many noblemen of the empire, wliether Muslim 
or Hindu, recognised that he alone of the hrnthefi 
was the most fitte*! to undertake the onerotii respon- 
sibilities of such a vast dominion. The diffculllii 
which faced him were indee<l tremciKloiii. The Musb'"*! 
administration was breaking down under the weight 
of its own extravagance, the pressure of taxation 
was ruining agriculture which was tlie principal source 
of revenue, and tlic peasantry was deserting the 
countryside because the profits of cultivation were icl/ed 
by tlie state and ilie cultivator was oppressed sn-l 
imporcriihe-J. Trade was hampered by the diitift 
and tolls which were collected on roailt snd ferries 
and in bazars, ard the exactions of the ram.ndut 
and officers threatened to ruin the merchinfs. On t. « 
other hand, the noWetnen wfw followed the example 
the court preferred to live In luxury and M*e. 
were beghnirg to dishle the r^igh an-l Mi''! bfr 
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soldiers, and even tlieir military caniiwiigns were conducted 
with iiomp and circumstance. Tlwy were neglecting 
their duties towards their tenants in their estates, and 
allowing the land-tax to be collected by farmers. The 
imperial service was becoming a licrcditary nobility. The 
war of succession added to these difTiculties. The loyalty 
n{ the commanders and offwers was unduly strained, and 
their desire for personal security and power was 
strengtlicncd. Tlie authority of tlic government received 
a great shock, and the elemonis of di'ordcr raised their 
head on all sides. Tlie disaffected chiefs, trilval and 
cotnmunal leaders and officeTs took advantage of t\vc 
discontent among the peasantry to spread confusion and 
rebellion. 

Aurangzeb's own temperament and the circumstances 
Jtt which he came to power enhanced them fiirtiier. He 
Ivad a cold and calculating mind and narrow sympathies. 
His vieves on religion were strict, and lie held them 
sincerely. His earnestness brought him into conflict with 
those who differed from lum in religion or who took their 
religion light-heartedly, and it unfortunately encouraged 
hypocrisy, Aurangieb's opposition to Dara Ivad made 
him a champion of orthodoxy, for Dan was a liberal in 
religious opinions. The stricter Muslims naturally rallied 
to tlie side of Aurangreb, and his policy had to incline in 
their favour. 

The mavement for reform among the Hindus had 
sought to purify Hinduism and to rouse the conscience 
of the Hindus. The aim of the reformers was to make 
the individuals live a belter and nobler life, and to remove 
tlie inequalities and injustices which existed in society. 
The sects which tliey founded gathered many adherents. 
But the transformation of some of these sects front 
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iticnts were inflicted upon them. Jn llw course of 
quelling the rising, the temple o{ Kes!ia\adeva was 
destroyed, allliough the emperor took precautions to 
prevent Larharities towards the comtnon peasants. 

Tlic Dais Rajputs in Oudii, and Ilardi and oUtcr 
zamindars in the Atlaliabad district, spread disorder and 
set Uic imperial auilionty at naught The emperor took 
rc'-enge by destroying tl>e temples. At Denares, which 
was situated in the pro%ince of -MlaJwbad, the temple of 
Vishwanath was demolished m 

In DundelVhand, Champat Rai Bundela, who was m 
the sers-ire of the Mugb-als for a long nme. rebelled early 
in the reign. Aurangicb sent Mughal and Bundela 
ofTicm in his pursuit and Iw was killed His son, 
Chhatrasal. had a chequered eareer. Sonteiimcs he joined 
tlie imperial service, and at other times he deserted the 
Mughals and defied them. 

There were other vassal princes, loo. who gave 
tfoulle to the government but ultimately submitted. 

Among the Hindu sects who transformed themselves 
were the Satnamis and Uic Sikhs. Tlie Satnamis lived 
in the territories of Mewat and Namol. They were 
roostly peasants and artisans. In 1672, disaflection spread 
amongst them and they rclicUed. They gained some 
success against the local oflicers, but the imperial troops, 
supported by Rajput contingents, suppressed them. 

The Sikhs, whose history is rarTated ehewhere, had 
become by this time a political organisation. The Gurus 
had become hereditary nilcrs and had assumed royal 
P^p. Guru Hargovind had even attacked the imperial 
troops. His son, Tegh Bahadur, joined the Mughals, 
and fought for them in the Assam War, In 1668. 
ut later, Vig and was beheaded by the emperor. 
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Tlicn war LroLc cut Ictwccn the SiUu and the JIughati 
Ci:rj} Cotin'l Sw^h (I6P‘(/-I70ft), the son o{ Cura Ttg^ 
Catiadttr, and tlic U<t Cunt of the Sikhs, srt otrt h 
etiahfish a the Sikhs. In the wa: 

hhich followed iljc Sikhs were defeated, and the sons 
of the Ctiru were put to death. In 1706, Govind 
Singh enferrd the imperni service and ridteii the Deccan 
to fight cm lichilf nf Hie empire. On Aurangieb's death 
he assisted Ibhadur Shah in securing the crown, and 
accotiipanicd him ti> tl>e .south. lie rcachei! Kander and 
was fittirderetl by an .tt'gban in I7CS. 

Frontier Wars. — The f’athan clans lis'inff on the 
north'svest frontier were a cause of trouble fo the 
Mughal cnn«rors since .Akbar’s days. They rebelled and 
plundered the caras'ans passing from India to Kabul, and 
cut off impenal garrisons. To establish lasting peace 
among them was an e.tceedmgly didicult task. It had 
M.xcd the resources of .Akhar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 
Atirangaeb had to undertake expeditions to put down 
their hwlessrtess. From 1667, svhen the first rising of 
Yusuf Zai Patlians took place, to 1679, the Mughal 
armies svere engaged in fighting the tribes. At last 
success was achieved partly by force, but chiefly by paying 
subsidies and setting clan against clan. The frontier wars 
produced many harmful effects. They drained the 
finances and made the pursuit of a vigorous policy in 
the Deccan impossible. Thus Shiraji obtained the 
opportunity to strengthen Ws position before the Mughals 
could undertake a serious can^wign against the Marathas. 

Rajput Rebellion. — ^There were three important 
Hindu States In Rajputana — ^Slanrar (capital, Jodhpur) 
ruled by the Rathors, Mewar (capital, Udajpur) ruled 
by the Sisodias, and Jaipnr ml^ by the Kachckhwahi^. 
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Raja Jaawan^ Singh of Jodhpur had sened Shall Jahan 
with great lo)-ah>'. But he opposed Aurangzeb at 
Dharmat and acted trcachcrousljr later, lie was, however, 
pardoned and rcstoreil to high ofllce. lie held commands 
in the Deccan, and fought against Shivaji and in the 
fromiei wars. lit died without leaving an Iwtr in 
1678, at Jamrud, near the Khaihar Pass. Ills 
followers left the post without fiermission and came to 
Lahore, where his queen gave birth to a son. Meanwhile, 
Aurangzeb had seized Jodhpur, and when the Raja’s 
family reached Delhi he ordered that his son should be 
brought up in his pabace, and promised to invest him os 
Raja, when he grew up Tlte Ratliors became suspicious, 
and Durgadas fled from Delhi with tlie child. He was 
followed by the Mughal forces which overran Manvat- 
Jaawant’s queen, wlio was a Sisodia princess. api>ealed 
to the Rana of Mewar for assistance, and war brnke out 
between Udaypur and the empire During the course of 
the war the Rajputs succeeded m winning ever Prince 
Akbar, the young son of Aurangzeb, and placed the 
imperialists in a diflicult position; hut ultimately the 
Rajputs were defeated, and the war was brought to a 
close in 1681- The Rana of Udajpur submitted 
and entered the imperial service. Durgadas continued 
to defy the Mughals for long, but at last he submitted 
and obtained a JIansab and a post. 

Tlie Conquests,— On the eastern frontier of the 
empire were situated the prindpalities of Kuch Behar 
and Assam. The Abom tribe held sway over them. 
Their Raja seized some I^Iughat territory during the war 
of succession, and the emperor sent Mir Jumla to punish 
him. In 1661 he annexed Kuch Behar, and then 
advanced into Assam. The capital, Garhgaon, was talwn 
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and the Raja was compelled to sue for peace in 
1663. There was some trouble in Assam later, but 
that was put down; and in 1667 the Sfi^hals captured 
Chatgaon and put an end to piracy in Eastern Bengal. 

The M&rathas. — ^Whcn the Mughals began 
to extend their dominion owr the Deccan, a number of 
Maratha chiefs accepted their ser\‘ice; Shahji Bhonsla 
was one of them. He changed his allegiance later by 
joining the Bijapuri service. His son, Shivaji, taking 
advantage of the war behveen Bijaptir and the eirpfre 
raised an army and began to seize forts and plunder the 
towns. In Shaista Kl«n, the Mughal Sitbadar of 
the Deccan, undertook to suppress him. lie captured 
Poona and other places; but in 1663 he was wounded 
and was transferred to ncngal. Next year Sfu’r.i/i 
plundered Surat, and Raja Jai Smgh was sent against 
him. lie captured the Marallu forts and obliged 
Shivaji to beg for peace. By the Treaty of Purandhar 
(1665), Shivaji surrendered a number of forts. For a 
Humber of yrars the Afarathas fema/nerl at {>eacc, but in 
1670, finding the Miigh.il troops in the Deccan reduced, 
(Sfiivajf became openly hostile He again pfiinderefJ 
Surat (1670), and raided Bcrar and Baglana, and gained 
success against the Mt^hals who were tjuarrelling among 
themselves. But the desertion of his son, Shambhuji. 
to the Muglnls in 1678 weakened the Maralhas' and 
Utey'hst important torts.' 

'-•'-On -Shivaji's death in 1680, Sluimbhnji became 
RHj£ jlfc renewed the s^ds info Afugfial territory, 
plundered Darhanpur and raided Aurangabad. Aurangzeb 
was engaged in the war-agalnst the .Rajputs, and m 
dT^ive measures coul^ be taken against the Mar3rf'.3i 
Bnf when Prince Akhar'Fed front Afarwar and teriV 
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refuge with Shambhuji, he was greatly alarmed. He 
brought the Rajput war to a close, and turned his 
attention to the Deccan. 

AdmtnulratWe M«»»«r*»/»-AuTangicb's re»gn 
began in serious difltcutcics. Tiiey were the result of a 
bad finaudal policy and of extravagance. They produced 
agricultural distress and stimulated disorder. It wa'<, 
therefore, necessar) to reduce cjtticmliturc and change 
the financial policy. Hie life of luvury and wealth had 
made the imperial ofiicials ease-loving, selfish and 
corrupt. Some remetlv liad lo be found to restore a 
Sense of duty and of loyalty among them Toleration 
had failed, so far, to create a higher sense of duty of of 
unity among the Hindus and Muslims. On the otlier 
land the Muslims Itad btcwnc lax in the ohscxvanct of 
their faith. Aurangzeb, wlio was a strict man of religion, 
could not tolerate tlus. 

His measures were directed towards economy, 
towards prohibition of practices nut permitted by Islam, 
and towards establishing a state regulated by religious 
injunctions. He curtailed the court festivities and 
ceremonials, and dismissed court musicians, poets, artists 
and historians. Ke tried to increase the income by 
levying enhanced taxes on the Hindu merchants, and by 
reviving the poll tax (Jaria) on the Hindus; but at the 
same time he stopped tlie income from taxes cm Hindu 
pilgrimages. He set a personal example of simple living 
by earning lus livelihood by sewing caps and preparing 
and selling manuscripts of tlw Quran. He appointed 
censors of morals and prohibited the use and sale of 
intoxicants. - He took into service Muslim accountants 
and clerks to work along with the Hindus. He prohibited 
the building of new temples and the repairing of old ones. 
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He cicmolislied the temples situated in the provinces 
where Hindu risinps occurred. 

Aiiranfi^cb’s measures did not solve the two 
rJi/Tieiihics ol finance and disaph'ne in the imperial 
service. The economic condition of the empire became 
worse on account of his ne«r-endin5 wars, and his 
nobility grew more and more demoralised and less and 
less loyal. His religious policy also produced little 
efTcct. The Hindus became sullen, but the Muslims did 
not improve or reform thcfnseiii*es. 

The evil effects of these measures did not become 
apparent in the first period of the reign. On the contrary 
in 1G81 his jiosition was s-cry strong. “ With every 
enemy remosed from lus path, the svhole empire of India 
obeying liis command, and wealth and culture increasing 
from the peace and onler tliat his firm and vigibnt nde 
fad ensu/vJ to the country, Aursngzeb seemed now to 
have attained to the summit of human happiness and 
glory." 

Aurangzeb's Reign, Second Period, 1M2 — 1707. 

Wars in the Deccan^— On the flight of Aklar 
towards the Deccan, Awrangreb determined to proceed 
to tlie south to put an end to the growing disorder which 
had residted from (he decline of the fdtrgdomj of Byapur 
and Golkonda, and the growth of Maratha ambitions. 

He was so deeply inwJved m these operations thst be 
was never able to return to the north. He spent 
(he fitter half of his reign in fighting in the Deccon. 
where he eventually died in 1707. 

The Conouest of Bi/apur^The emperor desired 
the king of Bijapur to help him in suppressing the 
Jlaratlias, but he declined to I’oin (he etnpewr and 
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continutd to support Shambhuji. It became necessary, 
therefore, to subdue Bijapur. Aurangzeb arrived at 
Ahraadnagar and laid siege to Bijapur The Marathas 
and the kingofGolkonda helped the Bijapuns, and gave 
great trouble to the iilughat forces by cutting off their 
food sigiplies. Dm all efforts to save Bijapur failed and 
in IGS6, Sikawdar. the lau .Tdit Slialn king, surrendered 
the* fort, and the kingilom lieratue a province of the 
Mughal empire. 



^ mj \ntT. CXN 


The Conquest of CoJItond*.--The kings of 
Colkoml.a Ind, during the b't fifty year*, misruled tfie 
counlrj-. AUiI llasAtt. tire Un sultan, placed the Mhole 
anthoriTy into the hand* of the tn-o Maratlia Brahman 
brothers. Madanna and Akanna. Tliey made an all ance 
villi the Maratlas. and although they openly maintained 
the attitude rtf tributaries of the Miiglial*, ihey vere 
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the Maratha officers the required opportunity to 
the ilughals. The fall of Bijapur and Golkonda set 
Aurangzeb free to deal with them. Shambhuji was 
wasting the wealth of tus father in living a life of 
heedless pleasure. The Mughals seized his forts and 
captured him by surprise. He was paraded through the 
camp and executed in 1687. His son, Sahu, was brought 
up at court. 

Aurangzeb’s career had so far met with complete 
success. The Deccan was brought under complete sub- 
jection; and all India was united under the sway of the 
Jfughal empire. But the tide soon began to turn. The 
Marathas, under their new king Kajaram, left the northern 
territory under the charge of officials and took 
residence at Jinji in the Karnatic. In 1698, the 
hlughals captured Jinji, and then they sought to reduce the 
hill forttesses in the Konkan. On Rajaiatn’s death in 
1700, Tarabai became regent, and sire ably conducted 
the war against the Mughals. Although fortresses 
fell into the hands of the imperial officers after prolonged 
and costly sieges, the hlaratha captains laid the Deccan 
waste and their bold raiding expeditions spread havoc 
all round. The imperial contingents were cut off, tiie 
supplies of treasure and gc^n from the north were 
plundered, and the imperial camp was reduced to the 
greatest hardships. 

The emperor’s wars u\ ti\e south hit the finances 
of the empire very hard. They drained the treasury of 
its accumulated wealth, and laid a heavy burden on the 
provinces. At the same time, Ws absence ftom the north 
threw the administration into the hands of slack and 
inefficient officers who oppressed the people. The Jats, 
whose rising had disturbed the country in the first period 
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of the reign, rose in rerolt again, and their cxanipJs 
was fcliowed by some Ka/put cfons. The roads wer? 
infested with robbers, insecurity spread and trade and 
industry declined. 

The old emperor, o^'erwheliiied willi difHculties. 
despaired of success, and worn out in mind and body 
retired to Ahmadnagar where he died in 1707. 

Aurangzeb and the Hindus. — Aurangzeb held 
strict and narroAv views on religion. For him all faiths 
besides his o\\ n were false, and he regarded It his duty 
to promote tJie true religion. Religion IjjiI down for 
him rules, according to which the conduct of a ruler 
ought to be guided m hi* relations iviih those who 
followed the same religion, and with others who fcllawed 
a different religion. Aarangreb artemptn/ to giie effret 
to these rules so far as circumstances permitted. The 
measures talven by him sought to create a system of 
govemntent which the peoi>le of India hid not known 
for centuries, ft divide*! the j>eopfe into two ch«es: one 
which was rqjarded as the fas'oiircit class, anil the other 
which was regarded as the tolerate*! class, Tin’s policy 
led to two evil results. Firstly, it ulentifieil the state 
witli only one section of the Indian popilation, and, 
therefore, made the other section in«lilTercnt to the fate 
of the empire. Secondly, it *Jemorali>eiI the Hiwlu' 
who serve*! under .Aurangreh. I^cause tl>eir service ceiscd 
to be base*! Ufion any groondi of high principles, but 
on considerations of perscmal adrancement only. It 
was impossible to build a strong ami jerm-ment state 
on the basis of ine*j'.'ality, ami in S'loj-tmg these 
measures Aurangeeb undw! the w<»fk of Atl^r, *n*l 
jx>s!poae*J tJw creaiinn of an Imiun njf!<<n Ihit it niust 
U rememlercd t.hjt tSe Il'mhis did nor regi'''! the 
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disabilities imposed upon fliem as an adequate reason ior 
a general resolt against the emperor. They did not make 
any protest against them, and never refused to fight on 
his behalf. In all the wars of Aurangzeb, whether they 
were waged against the Htndu sects or the Hindu tribes, 
the Hindu commanders fouglit valiantly for their master. 
Rajput, Bundela, Maratha, and Sikh officers served 
against Rajput, Bundela, Maratlia. Sikh and Satnami 
forces throughout Aurangzeb's reign There was no 
general Hindu movement against his rule. 

The people of iIhhc times regarded religion as a 
personal affair which liad little to do with the public 
and political life of the individual. Thus, a Hindu who 
fought under a noa-Hindu against a Hindu, or a Muslim 
who fought under a non>Muslim against a Muslim did 
not feel any shame. Kor did the Hindu and the Muslim 
possess any feeling of patriotism. Tiie only bonds which 
they recognised were those oi kinslup and iiersonal loyalty. 
The ties which bound them were those of blood relaUon> 
ship in the dan. an<l faithfulness to the salt of the 
master. And even tJiese were often disregarded for 
personal gain. 

Causes of Aurangzeb's Failure^— .\urangzeb's 
long reign of nearly half a centurj- ended in failure. Tlie 
tmiiirc rapidly grew weak and broke into pieces ctil long 
after his death. U1»t were the cause? which account 
for ill decline? Aurangzeb jvKvsscd untonimon traits of 
character. He was brave in battle and cool in the face 
of danger. He IK'crl a pure, simple and austere life, 
lie was free from vice, was earnest and pious. His 
devotion to duty and woric was remarkable. His co- 
teligiouists regarded luro as a living saint. It is true his 
sympathies were limited and his distrust of otliers 
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was excessive, but on the whole, his character oade him 
a highly elTident ruler. 

According to some, his religious policy is responsible 
for his failure. In the main this is not correct. .The 
Hindu risings were not sucassful, and they were not 
inspired hy any common aims, whether religious or 
political. Aurangzeh suppressed them ivith Hindu help. 
The war against the Marathas undoubtedly strained the 
resources of the empire to the utmost. But the Afaratha 
rising was not a natiot)a] or religious but a tribal revolt. 
In its nature it differed little from the rising of the other 
tribes. The Rajputs, the JBundelas and the relatiaDS 
and kinsmen of Sliaaji liimself fought on behalf of 
Aurangzeb against Shivaji and his successors. ?for did 
'the Marathas spare the Hindus from their attacks, or 
disdain to employ Afuslims to fight under their banner. 

No, the causes of Aurangzeb’s failure were mainly 
economic and administrative — the njin of agriculture, 
trade and crafts, and flw inefficiency of tlie iiapena) 
service. The excessive eixactions of the state impoverished 
the peasants, the decline of cultivation and luxurious 
living impoverished the noblemen, and extravagance, 
inefficiency, and continuous wars impioverished the 
governmenf. The Mansabdars multiplied, but there 
were no jagirs to gne them, and the jagirs which they 
obtained gave them no profits. Hie government had no 
money to repair even the forts. Besides the country 
was too rast, and the means of communication and travel 
too primitive to allow of the formation of a single 
economic and political unit. India was not yet ripe for 
consolidation on the national scale, and even the 
unparalleled energy and jndustiy of Aurangzeb could not 
overcome the tendena'es which divided the people. 
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(g). Tbe Sikhs and the Marathas. 

The Sikhs^In the fifteenth century, contact 
with Islam produced 3 number of religious refonneis 
who sought to remould the Hindu religion. Among 
them was Guru Nanak. During his life (1469-1538) 
he preached a religion which laid emphasis on the unity 
of God, purity and devotion in worship and moral life. 
He denounced the worship of images, the outward rites, 
the preteusions of priests, the caste system and the ascetic 
way of living. He raised the moral character of the 
Hindus and justified the life of the world. His 
successors, Gurus Angad. Amnrdas and Ramdas, laid 
the foundations of an organisation of the followers of 
hii teachings. Gurus Amardas and Ramdas obtained 
the friendship of the Emperor Akbar, which greatly 
enltanced their prestige. Tlie filth Gum, Arjun 
(1582-1607), compiled the SikU Holy Book, the Adi 
(jranl/i, made Amritsar the holy city of the Sikhs, 
organised a system of collecting the income through agents 
known as masnads, and engaged in trade and traffic. His 
measures changed a religious brotherhood into a self- 
governing comimunty. Guru Aryun’s interference in 
Mughal politics by helping Khusrau led to his arrest and 
death. 

Guru Hafgovind chained still further the character 
of the Sikhs. He mode tltem warhke by encouraging them 
to bear arms and to engage in military pursuits. He 
built a fort, assumed the title of Sachcha Padshah, and 
held Darbars. At first he acce p te d office under Jahangir, 
but then turned agunst him and was confined in prison. 
After his release he retired into the hills, where he lived 
till Ills death in 1644. Guru Har Rai, his successor, 
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was a friend of Dara. Buf he was a man of peace and 
he did not interfere in political matters. 

On his death there was a contest for succession 
between Ram Rai and Har Kishan, sons of Har Rai. Ram 
Rai was the elder and lived at the court of Aurangzeb, 
but Har Kishan was favoured by the Sikhs, As Har 
Kishan died young, the Sikhs acknowledged Tegh 
BaJiadur as tlieir Guru. He joined the imperial forces 
and fought under the Aluglial banner in Bengal and Assam 
in 1668. Aftcr^vards he rebelled, was summoned to Delhi • 
and executed in 1675. His son, Govind Singh, ascended 
the Gaddi, but for twenty years he lived in seclusion 
in tlie bills. He spent his time in study, meditatios and 
preparation for his great task, which was to transform 
the Sikhs into a feHowsIiip of the eject, the pure and the 
free (Khalsa). He declared himself to be the messenger 
of God who had come to declare a perfect faith, to extend 
Virtue and to destroy evil. God was to be beheld by 
the eye of faith in the Khalsa. Every Sikh must accept 
initiation (pahul), and become ore in the fellowsliip of 
equals. All social distinctions must be abolished. AH 
should worship the One Invisible God, honour Kanak 
and the Gurus, revere the Graitt/i, retain tlicir hair 
unshorn, bear arms and call themselves Singhs. 

Having, by liis religious teachings, attained the object 
of forming a warlike and democratic community. Guru 
Govind turned his attention towards the establishment 
of a principality. He built several forts, organised an 
army divided into bands under his disciples, and 
employed a body of Pathan horsemen. He tried to 
subdue the Rajas of the hill states, buf his operations 
brought him into conflict with the commanders of the 
Muglial forces. Aurangzeb directed the provincial 
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g(ri-cmors to proceed against him and he was reduced to 
great hardships. Aurangzeb summoned him to his court, 
and after some hesitation he proceeded to the Deccan. 
Pn the death of the emperor, Govind received a military 
command from Bahadur Sliah to fight against the 
Marathas. But, while staying at Nander, he was killed 
by a Pathan in 1708 Gomnd died prematurely, but his 
work lived. 

The Marathaa. — The Marathas are an ancient 
Aryan tribe who settled tn the Deccan. The country of 
the Marathas is known as Maharashtra. It is triangular 
in shape. Its base is the Arabian sca-coast from Daman 
to Karwar, the perpendicular side is forroed by the line 
along the Tapti to Nagpur, and the hypotenuse by an 
irregular line which joins Nagpur to Karwar. It has 
three main diiisions. The sea coast below the Sahyadn 
is known as the Konkan, (he Sahyadri tract as the Jilawal, 
and the eastern plaius as the Doab. The Marathaa are 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka, and they phyed 
an inporiant part in Indian history, for the Satavahana, 
Chalukya, RashtrakuU and Yadava kings were rulers 
in Maharasthra. The conquest of the Deccan by the 
Turks brought the Marathas under the rule of the kings 
of Delhi. But after ilie disruption of the Tughluq 
empire they passed under the nalmiam kingdom. About 
the end of the fifteenth century the Bahmani kingdom 
broke up into five Sultanates. The Sultans of 
Ahmadnagar governed the territory inhabited by the 
hlarathas, and the Sultans of Bidar and Berar had also 
Marathas among their subjects. About the beginning of 
the seventeenth century the Mughals appeared in 
the Deccan. The internal detay of the five Sultanates, 
and their mutual wars and wars against the Mughals, 
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threw the whole countiy into confusion, and gaw tfce 
Marathas an opportuni^’ to acquire military power and 
political influence and at last to assert tlieir independence. 

Tlie revival of the Alaratha power was due to a 
number of causes. In the first place tlie movement of 
religious reform in the south, which was due to the 
Jfuslim impact, affected Maharashtra deeply. Pandbarpur 
was the centre of this movement. Here was located a 
temple of Krishna (Vithoba). where the pious and saintly 
folk assembled jear after year, jnandeva, who was an 
outcaste Brahman, preached here the doctrine of BbaLtl, 
which appealcti to all classes whether low or high. 
Other aaints, among whom a number belonged to low 
classes spread the new faith. TJjc result was that * 
strong movement for social reform sprang up which 
stirred the whole Maratlia community. The character* 
Istics of the reform were similar to those Initiated by 
Kabir and Kan.ik The religiom movement slintulaled 
the growth of a literature in Jfarathi, and further 
strengthened the feelings of Itfaratlia unity 

Secondly, the Ucceam kings and Suflani encouraged 
the revival. They fostcre<l the Indian languages. 
Marathi became the court bnguage in Ahmidnagar. Then, 
from the time of the first Muslim conquest many ifaratlia 
Sardars had remained in i><WJession of their estates 
Ijsfer, the Bahmanis (<gan to enqtloy them as captains 
and commandants 'JTie Marathas became financial 
cfficers and clerks , ami some of them rose to tl.e I'*”* 
of W'lair. Ufien the Mugl.3!s eaten'kd Ifeir sway In 
thr Deccan, seme of lliem enfere'l the ifughal service srd 
cltained tr-insals; oders, however, rtrtuir.ed in the 
senice of t'j; Deccani Su’ians. Tlo* wars sf.<nufdr«l 
Lhcir tTrl'.r^ns. 
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The first half ol the setmteenth century was 
a period of great stir and turmdl in the Deccan The 
teacliings of the Maratha saints bad caused an awaken- 
ing among the ilaraihas, and now Tukaram and Ramdas 
were exercising a powerful influence toward ihcir 
social uplift. Tlie wars of Jaliangir and Shah Jalun 
against Ahmadnagar, tlie resistance of Malik Anibar and 
the final overthrow of the Kiram Slioiiis kept the country 
in a state of turmoil. ’Jlie Blion<la family, which rose 
into prominence at this time, made an ctTccUse u^e of the 
moral revival and of the political cnfusinn Shahji 
Uhonsla, who was a petty officer of the Niram Slulns, 
obtained the jagir of Poona and Sujia a« a reward for hi« 
lersiccs. Ife fought valiantly for his master from 
lfi31 to 1036, but was unable to save Alimadnagar 
from falling into tlic hands of the Mughals 
Tlien he obtained oflice under the Ihjapur government, 
and was appointed to govern the tcrntoncs of Ihjapur 
in the Kamatik. Tlie insubor<hn,iiion 'd In* sim led to 
his imprisonment in l(A$ lie was Liter pardoned, 
and was sent to the Raichur Doab to rediict the insurgents 
there. While hunting, he fell from Ins hor*e and was 
hU'o! in lOfA. 

Shahji'i rise from ohsciintv t<i the jejvtion 
®f the premier Hindu sjflicer of Ihiapur was due to 
his gre.it ability. He was the first to utilise the 
riilitary cajiacity of llie M.arathas and to show lh.it 
prv>|er!y led they were a match for the Muglial aixl 
IVcf.ini troops. Tlie rapidity of movement of tlie 
Mar.itha Iwwnien, tlwir frugal atvl simple wavs, their 
rri.urance and darirg, and llieir Inowlevlge of tlm country 
gave iljctn an 5mmcn*e advantage over the hosts that 
"t posed xhrn Shahn. however, spent his life in 
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supporting Ihe cause of tus Deccani masfers. Bat Us 
son realised that they had fallen upon evil days, and 
that their governments were suffering from internal 
decay. He, therefore, had no scruples in striking a 
blow for power and the establishment of an independent 
JIaratha kingdom. 

Shivaji.— Shivaji was born in 1627. At the 
age of nine he and his mother were left by Shahji 
at Poona under the care of Oadaji Konddeva, Dadaji 
trained Shivaji in the military arts, and his mother 
filled his mind with stories of the heroes of 
Ramayana and Mahabharata He grew tip in the 
company of the lads of Wawal. He led an 
adventurous life with tlwse }oung men and obtained 
nn intimate knoxv ledge of the country. Fired with 
ambition, he gathered round him the Mawal youth, 
sons of the chiefs and of the peasants. They began to 
dream of power, wealth and dominion, despising the 
ordinary life of vassals and mercenaries of the Deecaw 
Sultanates. In 1646. the Sultan of Bijapur fell seriously 
ill, the government was tom with tlie intrigues 
of its nobles, and its disruption appeared immineot. 
Shiraji took advanti^e of the opportunity, and in spite of 
Dadaji’s entreaties and warnings, he captured the fort 
of Toma and the treasure it contained. The death of 
Dadaji in 1647 freed the hands of Shivaji and he 
began consolidating his authority. But the imprisonment 
of his father put a restraint upon his designs for a 
number of years. 

In 1653, Aurangzcb came to the Deccan as Viceroy, 
and soon started planning for the annexation of Golkonda 
and Bijapur. The hostility between the Mughals and the 
Deccanis gave Shivaji the opportunity to capture more 
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forts and plunder the territory around In 1657, 
Aurangzeb retired northwards, and Shivaji o^erran the 
Konkan. During the war of succession he further 
expanded his territories and organised them into a state. 

The government of Bijapur was now thoroughly 
alarmed by his activities Tliey appointed Afzal Khan 
to subdue Shivaji. He inarched to Wai and invited the 
Maratha chief to meet him. In the interview Afzal 


attacked Shivaji with his dagger, and the latter saved 
himself by piercing the bowels of Afzal with steel claws 
{Vagknakha), Afaal’s death was followed h> the rout 
of his array (1659) For the ne.xt three years there 
was strenuous warfare between Shivaji and the 
Adil Shahis, who were new supported by the Mugluils. 
In 1002, peace was made with Bijapur through the 
instrumentality of ShaUn, and then the Marathas had 
only the Miighals to encounter 

Sluista Khan was the Mughal governor of the 
Dcccan. He hid forced Shivaji out of many of his 
forts, and in 1663 when Itc was staying in Poona Shivaji 
made a night attack on him It was completely success- 
ful. Many Muglial oIBcers. including the governor’s owm 
son, were killed and Sluista was wounded He was 


transferred to BengaL 

In 1664, Shivaji plundered Surat It was lime 
iK-it serious elTorts were made to put him down, so 
•Aurangzeb appointed Raja Jai Singfi, with a number of 
Muslim and Hindu officers, to proceed against him. Jai 
ingh was completely successful, and he forced Shivaji 
'0 sue for peace. In 1665, the Treaty of Purandlwr 
"as signed. Shivaji sinrendcrcd a number of forts, and 
'Ms allowed to retain only twelve provided he entered the 
•fnghal service. Kext year tic visited Agra and attended 
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tlie iniftrial court. But he WM diisatlsficd with the 
trcatnicnt. He was then confined and kept under watch. 
But he managed to escape to the Deccan. On reaching 
home lie lived rjuietly and at peace with Aurangzeb, who 
granted a mansab and a jagir to Shamlhuji, his son. 
Shivaji employed these years m nuking military prepara- 
tions, and in 1670 deebred war on the Mughak 
The dissensions among the Mughal commanders made 
it easy for him to rsxapturc the forts which he had lost, 
and to raid and plunder the JIughal dominions from 
Surat to Kliandcsh and Derar He broke srith the 
Bijapurts also, inflicted defeats upon their troops, raided 
Kanara, and annexed Bagtana. 

From 1674 onwards, tlic Moghals were kept 
busy by wars on the nortli-westem frontier and ffl , 
Rajputana, and paid little heed to the Deccan affa^. 
Shivaji assumed the tide of Kaya, and a grand coronatior 
ceremony was held in 1674, in order to pro^hn 
his independent positiou. He made peace with Bijsptff 
and Golkonda. Freed from the threat of serious danget 
from the Mughals and the Deccanis, he led expeditions 
into the south in search of treasure. He annexed Kanara 
in 1675, and two jxars later conquered Kamatic anc 
captured Jinji. 

In 1678, war was renewed with the Mughals 
who were much encouraged by tbe desertion of Shambhuj 
to their side, and they pressed their attacks with ^ngour 
Shivaji replied by raiding into the Mughal territories, s< 
that they were unable to gain any considerable success 
While the war was going on Shivaji fell ill, and died u 
1 680. 

Early in his career Shivaji had become convince 
of the need of a Maratha navy to protect the coasts an 
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to carry on trade. His organisation of a naval force 
brought him into conflict with the Stddis of Janjira, the 
Mughals, the Portuguese and tlie English. In the 
engagements with these, the Maratha naval ofHccrs show ed 
much capacity and daring, but did not achieve any great 
results. 

Extent of the KingdonL^^hivaji’s kingdom 
included the country from Daman in dw north to Karwar 
in the soutli. On the east it included the territory from 
Baglana to Kolhapur, and the districts of the Western 
Kamatic up to the Tungabhadra nver. This region 
was known as Swaraj (own kingdom) of the Maratha 
state, and was divided into three provinces — the northern, 
the southern and the south-eastern; each was under a 
viceroy. 

Portions of the Madras and Mysore country were 
also under tus sway. Outside these limits he regarded 
the neighbouring country (Mughlai) as subject to 
Mulkgiri or plunder and ransom. If these regions desired 
to save themselves from his raids, they had to pay chauth 
(one-fourth of the revenue paid by the jagirdars to the 
state) and tardcshintikhi (one-tenth of the rent paid by 
the peasants). 

The System of Adroiaistmtion^Shivaji estab- 
lished the Maharashtra Padshahi, that is, a monarchical 
state of the Marathas. It was aJso designated as Hindvi 
Swarajya (or Hindus' own state), that is, a 
state which identified itself with the Hindu com- 
munity of Maharashtra. Its ideal, therefore, was 
similar to that of Aurangxeb’s state, with this 
difference that in the Mughal Emperor’s case the 
favoured class was the Muslim aanmunity, but in the 
of the Maratha kingdom it was the Maratha 
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equipment and horses thcmsehes. Hie supreme com- 
mander was called Sarnaubat. Under him were com- 
manders of five thousand and one thousand. Below 
them were Jumladars for every five Havaldars. The 
Havaldar was in charge of 25 troopers. 

The infantry consisted of Mawals mainly, and was 
used for garrisoning forts and as mihtia. Its organisation 
was similar to that of the cavalry 

The artillery was inefficient, because it was 
dependent upon the Europeans for the supply of guns 
and ammimition, and on foreigners for its personnel. 

Each fort was placed under the joint command of 
three officers, and detailed instructions were laid down 
for the provision of stores and arms. 

The appointments to all the arms were made after 
a careful personal scrutiny by Shivaji. The salary of 
officers and men was paid directly from the state treasury, 
aad payments were rot made by grants of jagirs. The 
policy of using the army to collect booty and treasure, 
by raiding the lands adjacent to Swaraj, was systematically 
followed. The army rested in camp during the rainy 
season, and went out on Mulkgiri expeditions for the 


test of the year. 

SWvaji maintained the strictest discipline in the 
army, and punished misconduct heavily. The force under 
his command was an efficient instrument of Ins power. 
The army was open to all hfarathas, without distinction 
of caste and status; it was well organised and highly 
disciplined, it obeyed one command; its officers and men 
lived a simple and frugal life, were hardy and brave 
and dev-oted to their master, whose genius inspired them 
*ith supreme confidence. They could move about swift- 
>• because they were not encumbered with baggage. 
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Tlic/ avoi'Jttl pitched battles, and carried otil 
rapid movements, surprise attacks, skirmishing and 
harassment. 

The Revenue A«ImiftittratiofL<— Shivaji followed 
nuinljr the principles oi Akbar in his system of land 
revenue administration. The area of land under culti- 
wtiem in each village was carefully surveyed. The fields 
were classified in accortLance svith their fertility, method of 
Irrigation and nature of crop. The share of the govern- 
ment was fixed at two-fifth of the produce, and could 
be paid in cash or kind. The govcmmcct made 
remissions of rent on account of famine or damage 
due to royal troops, and made advances to the peasantry 
for paj-ment of debt, purchase of seeds, etc. 

The officers of the government dealt directly with th« 
villages, and set aside all intermediaries like jagirdars, 
amindars, farmers of revenue, etc. The policy of the 
government was to encourage cultivation and to improve 
the condition of the cultiv-ators. 

Oiaracter and Addevemeot of Shlvajh— Shivaji 
was a great man. His personal life was pure, and Ms 
conduct regulated by high ideals of morality. He was 
intensely religious, very fond of listening to reatals of the 
sacred books, but he was no bigot. He paid reverence to 
Muslim and Hindu saints, respected their shrines and 
scriptures, and provided subsistence to their holy men. 

He was a great leader. Ifis bold and fearless 
character, his energetic and adventurous spirit, his 
disregard of personal danger, and his courage in chaHeng- 
ing the mighty attracted to him men who loved an 
independent and active life. He was a good judge of 
human character, and his selection of officers proved 
remarkably good. 
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tdf*ru!e anxmj; tlic jopuUtion Witlim iti own limit*, 
and during Sliiraji'a life, li<i»e>er. it* »i!ccc«* wa* 
daadirg. 

SMTaji’a Soecetaon, lW0»l7l2^-^ti Sliiraji* 
death Shatnbhuji became Raja. He wa* a cowl JoUber 
•lut no ttatesnun. He waited Utc irr.iturc accumulated 
by hi* faili^r in usclc** expctvliture, and lie relaxed 
tlx d!»d{>line of tlie army. He took for hi* 
adviser a worthies* man, Kavl Ktilesh, which paw 
tiflencc to the Marathas. The follie* ol the Raja 
an opportunity to Autangieb to ictlle tlie 
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difficulties of the Deccan. He annexed the kingdoms 
of Bijapur and GoIIconda, and then attacked the 
Marathas. Shambhuji made no serious effort at 
resistance, and was himself captured in 26S9 and put W 
death. 

Shambhuji's son, Sahu, was now acknowledged ruler, 
but as he was a child, lits uncle, Rajaram, bccante regent. 
Rajaram roused the enthusiasm of the Marathas and 
organised the Marath.a bands to liarass the Mughal army. 
But his heroic efforts were of little avail. The Miighah 
took the forts in the Konkan, .and even Salm fell into their 
hands. Rajaram then transfcrrcil the seat of govern- 
ment to Jinji in the south, leaving his sMc Marathi 
captains like Shanta Ji and Dhanna Ji to carry on tlie 
struggle with the ^fughals. Aurangreb saw that the only 
way to ptrt an end to their resistance was to capture J'nji 
and destroy tlie Maratia state. Dvt the generals whom 
he sent to besiege Jinji were either incapable or disloyal. 
The liege was prolonged for seven years and ftdraineil 
the resources of tlie empire. Jinji fell in 1698, but in 
the meanwhile the Marathas h-id recovered rmnyof ihc't 
forts in the Knnkan, and Kaj.mm returned to Satira- 
The dcatii of Rajaram m 1700 led to n dl'I'iUrd 
succession. Hut at bst T.irahai, the widow of Kajiram, 
succeedeil in obtaining resognition for her son. and 
in becoming repent her>elf She conducted the 

war with great ahlity arwl vigour. Duflnp the 
next few years, while Aurangreh pitiently c.irrif! 
on his policy of re*lncing the Marafh.i forts, the 
Marathas launched an offensive by rahling ird 
pfun^iering (he 3fugh.i/ provinees, anrf caj.fwr(?!g S'l'l 
destroying the convoys which brought treasure ird 
provisions to tlie Deeears. The Mugh-iH thus ruffrred i 
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double loss. Tlie siege of the forts was a dull affair which 
cost a great deal of money, but the money which came 
from the north was liable to attack and seizure. Tlieti the 
treachery and incompetence of the Mughal commanders 
allowed the Marathas to rob and plunder the provinces, 
and to recapture the forts taken after great exertion. 
These circumstances broke the lieart of Aurangzeb who 
was now very old, and who knew tliat his sons were 
intriguing for power. In 1707, Dahadur Shah released 
Sahu from captivity, and Ins return to his home led to a 
civil war among the Marathas. which lasted till 1712 
when Sahu triumphed over his rival. 

The war with the Moghals, whicli lasted for 
over a ijuarter of a century, ended in the success of the 
Marathas and the e.xhaustion of the Mughal empire. But 
the war brought about a great change in the diaracter and 
organisation of the Maratlia state. The excellent 
prindples which were laid down by Shivaji disappeared 
The Maratha monarchy was gradually replaced by an 
imperial government with despotic tendencies. The 
system of jagirs was established. Tlie army which was 
predominantly Maratla became a mixed force without the 
discipline and regulation of its founder. Tlie civil and 
revenue administration suffered from the fact that the 
state had two masters— the Satara Raja, who was a 
descendant of Shivaji and was the nominal head of the 
state, and the Peshwa, who became the real ruler. The 
officers were becoming independent Jagirdars, and 
intermediaries appeared between the state and the 
subjects. 

(b). Tbe Advent of the Europeans. 

The Portuguese,-^Unltl the fifteenth century 
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Sfrtin, lent Ihcir ships to the east. But although they 
m.i(!e n number of settlements in India, their attenaon 
was mainly confined to the eastern islands where 
ipicea were prcxluced. They turned the Portuguese 
out from ^fa^.lcca and the islands. But from the 
mi<ldle of tlic seventeenth century they had to fight 
a ntimlier of svars witli England and France, which 
weakened them and obliged them to give up most of their 
factories in India. 

Tlje EnsHsh.>-The English defeated the Spanish 
Armada in 1588. an<l soon llteir ships began to visit the 
Indian coast. In ICOO, some English merchants formed 
the East India Company for trade with India, and Qa^ 
Elizabeth granted it a charter. In 160S Captain Hawkins 
landed at Surat and came to Agra to obtain a fanran 
from the Emperor Jahangir for establishing a factory. I* 
1615 Sir TItomas Roe was sent as ambassador from 
James I to Jahangir As a result of his efforts, S^t 
became the centre of English trade in the east. J 
Fort St. George was built and Madras founded on hnd 
acquired from a Hindu Raja, and in 1651 a factory was 
established at Hughli in Bengal. Bomlny was acquired 
in 1668. 

In 1664 and le^D Shivaji raided Surat. The wars 
of the Deccan, which absorbed the energies of the Mug 
Empire began soon after. The disorder which 
duced bj’ these wars led the English to entertain sch 
of cstablishingpoliticalpoweruilndia- Iol6S6theytn* * 
an open rupture with the governor of Bengal, but ^ 
were defeated and driven out of the prorince. In 
they made a humble submission and were allow 

return. On the piece ol land which was granted to thOT 

they founded the city of Calcutta. Thus the ng i 
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obtained a C.ioi}ki!J at puny roint* i«t tbe Indian *ca 
coast. 

'H-.e East InJ'a Company lu<J a clsequefcd career in 
England. In the snentcenih century it jmsed through 
many difTieultiej. Tlw estaUidimcnt oI a rival company 
in Ie<! to a *truggle the two for secunng the 

monopoly of the Indian trade. After ten >Tari of quarrel 
their di'iHifea ssere seHirtl. am! the ««<> ouniwniei were 
united in ITOS. unit) came t!ic opportunity for 

expansion and power. 

The Fimeh^Tbe early effufts «>f the French to 
found companies for tlw Indian trade were not successful. 
Hut in ICi64, during Ow rntii <•{ I»ui« MV. the grand 
monarch of France, hts nnmstcr Colbert created the 
French Company of tite Fast In I'm 4 Pondicherry was 
founded, and to»n after » stiknwnt wat nmle at 
Qianderruigtif. After .s »etdi»cl. tin’ eniiiiviny was 
teeonstituted in 1*19. 

Other Cempan!ei.«Oilirr KMrnpe.tn nations also 
cast longing eyes on the nch commerce of the east, and 
made efTorts to slure its profits But their difhcuUies in 
Europe prevented them from inirstung their designs 
seriously, TIius, in tl« beginning of the eighteenth 
Wfitury the English and the Frendi svere the only two 
European nations which were wnotis rivals on the main- 
I^d of India. Qoih deswed profit and wealth, and were 
prepared to acquire them with all tlie means available to 
them. Tlie rapid decline of the Mughal Empire, svhich 
set in alter the death of Autangreb, gave them the 
needed opportunity. 

The adi-cnt of the Europeans in Indb hroiight the 
country into contact with nations which were altogether 
different from the peoples of India in manners, customs. 
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cation had its own government wliose authority was 
derived from the will of the citizens. The citizens 
Were members of an independent nation and not slaves 
of a despot. 

The citizens were free to think and free to act. They 
obejed the laws in the making of which they had a share, 
and they obeyed the authority whose power was derived 
from them. Their minds were not shackled by the chains 
of tradition, custom and religion. They could freely dis- 
cuss and criticise their institutions — social, religious, and 
political, and reform and remould tliem. They were not 
deterred by sacred books or priests from seeking the 
tnith about God, man or nature. They had ceased to 
w ruled by dogmas and external authorities. They were 
tree in their conduct, free in their mind Tlicrefore, 
*beir societies were free and pre^essive. In the 
ttmosphere of freedom, arts and sciences, trade and 
industry flourished, and wealth and power grew. 

B. The Decline of the Mughal Empire, 
and the Establishment of the British 
Dominion, 1707-^1 BI 9. 

The death of Aurangzeb was followed by the rapid 
decline of the Jliighal Empire As the authority of the 
cnipcror became wc.ifc, the governors set up indepcnd"Tit 
principalities in the provinces. Tlie Maratlias extended 
llwir dominion and brought great tracts of India under 
their control. Uliinutely, even the Mughal Empire came 
under their influence. The Sikhs and the Jals plundered 
the country and defied tlic imperial authority. NMiile the 
Indian rulers were engaged in imitiwl warfare, the 
foreigners apjrared upon the scene and took advantage 
of these distractions to acipjire power. The invaders 
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from the north-west came only for loot and not for 
permanent ocaipafion. The European nations, howe^’er, 
interested themseh-es in the politics of the warring 
princes in order to establish their dominion. Among 
these, the Frendi and the British were the two chief 
rivals. The British, who won in the struggle against the 
French, came info conflict with the Indian princes, but 
overcame their resistance by the close of the period. 

The history of the period is divided into three parts. 
In the first part, from 1707 to 1748, the Marafhas 
attained ascendant in India. In the second, from 
1748-72, their advance receivetl a definite cheek, 
and the British overcame tlicir rivals the French, and 
acquired dominion in the Bengal and Madras 
presidencies. In the third, from 1772 to IBl?. 
the British faced and overcame the ri«Iry of the 
hlarathas, and put an end to llie Frencli schemes in India. 

(a). The First Phase, 1707-48. 

(i). The Later Mughals, 1707*48. 

The death of Aurangzeb led to a fight between his 
sons for the throne. Bahadur Shah defeated all his 
brothers and became the emperor. During his short 
reign he had to fight a combination of the Rajput states 
of Mewar, Marwar and Amber. The three 
together to defy the emperor, but by a mhced policy o 
force and conciUation the Rajput rising "is quelled. 

Tlie Rajput troubles were scarcely o<er when the 
emperor had to face tlie rising of the Sikhs. Since the 
death of Guru Govtnd Siugb, the Sikhs lad accept^ 
Banda as their leader. He collected an army in the hi s 
near Sarhind, and attacked and defeated the governor. 
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Sarliind fell into his hands, and soon the surrounding 
tracts were mastered. On hearing the news of the 
outbreak the emperor set out to crush the rebels. The 
Sikh leader had fortified Loligarb in the hills, and had 
taken refuge there. The inipcriahsts captured the fort, 
but Banda escaped in 1710. Desultory fighting continued 
for some time, and ll>e slackness of the officers permitted 
Banda to reoccupy Loligaih. 

Towards the hlarathas tlie emperor employed a 
policy which secured the empire from their depredations 
during his reign. He released Sahu from captivity on 
the condition that Ik recognised the suzerainty of the 
Mughals, but he permitted him to levy cJiaulh and 
sardejfimiikhu TIk release of Sahu led to dissensions 
among the Maraihas, which prevented them from 
attacking the Mughal territories. 

In 1712 Caltadur Shall died, and live usual contest fat 
the empire began among Ins sons. The eldest, Jahandar 
Shah, defeated his brothers and ascended the throne. He 
was a thoroughly worthless ruler who was only interested 
in sensual pleasures and sliauietess revelry. Tlie nobles 
of the court and oflioals followed his pernicious eivainple. 
and disorder spread in the empire. 

Farrukhsijar, the son of Azmmsli Shan, the younger 
brother of Jahandar Shah, was in charge of Bengal during 
Bahadur Shah’s reign. On hearing of his father’s death 
during tlw war of succession, he proclaimed himself 
emperor at Patna. AbduHali Khan and his brother, 
Husaiii All Khan, the leaders of the Rarlia Sayyids, were 
then deputy governors of AUaliabad and Patna. They 
espoused tbe cause of Farrukhsijar. Otlier officers and 
zamindars joined him and he marched to Allahabad. 
The forces of Jaliandar were defeated at Khajvva, and 
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Sawai was sent to ptini^ him. He besieged the Jat ioit 
but cou^d not reduce h. Owratna'n.ViWt'seT, made 
in 1718. 

Fartukhsii-ar had gained his throne with the 
help of the Sayyid brothers. But soon after, quarrels 
broke out between them and tlie emperor, llie court 
consisted of noblemen belot^ng to a number of different 
tribes. Some v.erc foreigners and others llmdustants. 
Among the foreigners the nobles belonging to the Turani 
and Irani tribes vsere the most important. The Barha 
Sayyids were Hindustanis, for their ancestors had settled 
in the country between ^^ee^ut and Saharanpur several 
generations before. The Turams and others were jealous 
of their influence, and they poisoned the ears of the 
emperor. 

Open quarrels broke out But the first quarrel 
ended in the defeat of the Turams. As a result. 
Nizam-uI-Mulk, their leader, was depriied of his 
governorsliip of the Deccan, and Husain Ah was 
appointed in hia place But the emperor was not reconciled 
to the Sayyids, and he began to plot against them. The 
dissensions between them led to die disorganisation of the 
administration. Husaio Ali Khan, finding that he and 
his brother were m imminent danger of losing their power, 
marched from the Deccan to Delhi, accompanied by the 
Maratha forces. Before leaving the Deccan he had 
entered into a compact witli the Marailias and promised 
to obtain for them the emperor's faniiaii for the collection 
of ekaufh and sardeshnivkbi. Before Husain Ali 
reached Delhi most of (he nobles had turned against tlie 
emperor because of Ms weakness and vacillation. The 
Sayyid brothers then made themselves masters of tlie 
palace and the fort. Thqr deposed Farrukhsiiar and 
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unavailing. The nobles quarrelled among themselves and 
the affairs o! the slate •were neglected. The Nuam 
became disgusted and left Delhi. He retired to the Deccan 
in 1724. The attempt of the emperor to supersede 
him (ailed, and the Nizam now became virtually an 
independent ruler. 

Early in the rwgn the Rohilias, who were Afghans 
of the country of Roh and had settled in Katehar 
(Sambhal and Moradabad distncts), rose into prominence. 
They set aside the imperial administration, and under Alv 
Muhammad Khan they established a semi-independent 
principality (after 1740). 

The Jats also raised their heads in rebellion, but 
quarrels among the sons ol Churanun made it easy for 
Sawai Ja'i Singh to capture their fortresses (1722), 

The Maratlias, taking advantage of the growing weak- 
ness of the empire and the dissensions among the Mughal 
nobility, overran the Mughal provinces Titty made 
raids in Gujarat, Malwa, Bundelkliand and Bengal. 

By 1739 the Mughal Empire had reached a low 
ebb. The treasures accumulated by the great emperors 
had been squandered during tlie civil wars, the adminis- 
tration had fallen into confusion and the revenues ■were 
realised with difficulty. The salanes of officers were m 
arrears, and their loyalty had been undermined by 
frequent chaises of the rulers. 

The contests of the rival parties of noblemen, and 
the Mughal campaigns against the Rajputs, Sikhs, Jats 
and ^farafhas had destroyed the old nobility. The 
efficiency of tlie army and the tradition of devotion and 
bravery of the commanders were tost. From the 
emperor downwards the whole governing class had 
become morally d^aded. Every one had begun to think 
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investing Muhammad Shah tridi the crown, kit Delhi 
and returned to Ws country. The provinces of the empire 
west of the Indus were ceded W Persia. 

During the years that followed the departure o! 
Nadir Shah, the dismemberment of the empire proceeded 
apace. The Punjab becaine a prey to the depredations 
of the Sikhs and the Afghans, and the southern and 
western provinces were occupied by the Marathas who 
raided the provinces of Belwr, Bengal and Orissa. 
Saadal Ah Khan, the governor of Oudh, AhvariU Khan, 
the governor of Bengal, and NiKun-id Mulk Asafjah, the 
governor of the Deccan, becaine practically independent 

(ii). The Marathas, 1707-4S. 

Sahu was released from (he captivity of the Mugluls 
on condition tliat lie would recognise the Muglial 
SONttcigitty But the Mughal CroiieTOT, on his part, recog- 
nised the right of the Marailias to receive the chouth of 
the provinces of (he Dcccan, aItJiough its collection and 
payment was entrusted to the Mughal governor. The 
Marathas were thus deprived of any excuse to invade 
and levy tribute m the Mughal territories, and their 
rebtions with the empire were establislicd on a new 
basis. 

So far as (he internal affairs of the Marathas were 
concerned, the death of Aurangeeb tod removed for ever 
any danger to their independence. But Sahu’s autlioritj 
was not recognised by all parties among the Maratlias, and 
a rival Raja was set up at Kolh-apur and this prevented 
the eslablishmmt of a strong government. Again, Sahu 
v^as an ease-loving Ving, and h« allowed the yower of Oie 
state to slip from hb bands into tlwt of the Ikshwa. 

Tlic founder of the hereditary auUtority of the 
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Feshva was Cahji \’ishwaMth. a ICcnf.ani Brahnan. Iff 
made Poona his headquarters, and put an envl to the con- 
fustori in ifaharashtrx. He supprt«cd tofthery, re't‘ rrf 
villajje cuUiration ami ptit an end to t!ie lamm.: of 
refOTue. In 1/1/ he entereJ info an ai:Tecn5'nf nit*t 
Saj'jid Husain Ah. thejovemor of the Dtecan, hy nhiih 
the ^^t^g^laJs ceded the bw/ul mastery of tfie diWw'rs 
ol ?hi\'ajj to the Maratlia cosernnwr.t, and rftTfni.is! 
their right to ehan/h ami Mni/ikmukhi cl the IVrcan 
the southern states tn return for trilntte ami Kfvice. Th'< 
ai:rffn}rRt was ft>nl»mjr»i i>y Muhamnud 5h’h »n 
1719. 

I'alajt ehloirateil a »<l>et»je for the ol 

these flues. He dividnl the Dn-ean iTovinces fsit'^’e 
Maharxihira into dittrKii Harh Oiunct was pt.Ke<! In 
charge ol a Maratl-a etufl who rolhtteil ui dun. Tie 
el.'ef thus aojiiired a sjrci.si interf't in hrii'ging •!'' 
Iiscality umjer his eomjtele control Jlut to nstinitn 
unify amorg the duets, vilUg** s»rre assigned to »es<r*l 
of ihetn w the sann* l<oiify. while every rtuef hul *l“' 
asjjgr.nvfii m the Mariitu territories lie sede of ll'* 
*ssen.'’>er.l» of fAaw.'A arnl tJ/Jnhiuaiht were lej-t h'gh 
kj as t> ptiie tha* dotricfs iul.wrvient to the .Mifilh'*. 
Th.us llvr corifft/otj of ifjr» *»-r»ei! two ohjerts In f^e 
frit jLli'e, if rrfwi.twl l.*r ifwotrir vi llie if^r* '.4 
g'.rsrrrrxnr. ar^/. ir Irf.ngt.t fte 

{eos i.m-rs ii-.-ItT If j" ifrs»j» of itw At »r*ij 41, aiul j/fni.!. f 
tv gmi Hirff.i f.‘ v/» i,rt of cMv/ifif 

r.*.. 1 drd n i7J') If* *<■*>. B'.t f'«o I, w'- 
fr.-Trf 5r.i fjfUf *• Pe»? V., h.itxfj g-'n.if 

et-r^/y i.vf i/rKs'^.t lU i*4» 4 
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the Miiglial provinces and ol tlnvarting the schemes oi 
the Nitam in the Dcccan. 

In 1“24 he invaded Malw-a and appointeti 
Jfaratha agents there. Tlicn Ik fumed to the Nirani and 
forced him to recognise Ssdiu's claims on the Deccan 
and to pay the arrears of dues (1728h The Nizam set 
up the Maratha officer operawng wi Gujarat against the 
Peshwa. But Daji Rao promptly proceeded against him 
and defeated lorn (t7dl). Gujarat svas placed in cliaige of 
Pilaji Gaikwad. At last the Nizam souglit peace witli 
the Jfarathas He desired to set up an independent 
principality m tlw E>eccan, and, therefore, he turned the 
attention of the Maraihas au-ay from the Deccan to the 
^fugha] dominions. 

Baji Rao's agents had overpowered Giridhar 
Bahadur, the governor of Malwa, in 1724, and he 
assumed the government of the province in 1734. Part of 
Bundelhhand was also obtained, and Berar was occupied 
about this time Two years later, the Peshwa led an 
incursion into the heart of the Mughal terntory in the 
Doab and round Agra and Delhi. The Nizam, to whom 
the emperor appealed foe help, arrived m the north hut 
he was obliged to make a treaty at Bhopal in 1737. By 
this treaty the territory including the province of Malwa 
and the region between the Chambal and tlie Narbada 
were ceded to the Marathas. The Peshwa then attacked 
the Nizam’s dominion but gained no success. An expedi- 
tion was sent to the Kamatik, which levied contributions 
there. Another Maratha offiar captured Bassein from 
the Portuguese. 

In 1740 Baji ]fcio died, and his son, Balajl Baji 
Rao, succeeded to the cffke. He continued the policy of 
his father. Two ^{aratha oCGcerSj Raghoji Bhonsla and 
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the Mughal provinces and of Awarting the Khemes of 
the Nizam in the Decciti. 

In 1724- he invaded Malvfa and appointed 
Marallia agents there. Then he turned to the Nizam and 
forced him to recognise Sahu’s claims on the Deccan 
and to pay the arrears of dues (1728). The Nizam set 
up the Maratha officer operating in Gujarat against the 
Peshwa. Put Caji Rao promptly proceeded against him 
and defeated liim (1731). Gujarat was placed in charge of 
Pilaji Caikwad. At hst the Nizam sought peace with 
the Marathaa. He desired to set up an independent 
principality in the Deccan, and, therefore, he turned the 
attention of the Maraihas an'ay from the Deccan to the 
Mughal dominions, 

Baji Rao's agents had ovcri»wered Giridhar 
Bahadur, the governor of Malwa, in 1724, and he 
assumed the gmemment of the province in 1734. Part of 
BunilclUltand was also ohuiivid. and Berar was occupied 
about this time. Tno years later, the Peshwa led an 
incursion into the heart of the Mughal territory in the 
Doab and round Agra and Dcllii. The Nizam, to whom 
the emperor appealed for help, arrived m the north but 
he was obliged to make a treaty at Bhopal in 1737. l?y 
this tre.nty the territory including the province of ^!aI^va 
and the region between the Qainbal and the Narbada 
were coifed to the Marathas. The Peshwa then attacked 
the Nizam’s dominion but gained no success. An expedi- 
tion was sent to tlic Karnaiik. which levied contributions 
there. Another Maratha officer captured Bassein from 
tlic Portuguese. 

In 1740 Baji Rao died, and his son, Balaji BajJ 
Rao, sncceeiied to the office. He continueil the policy of 
his father. Two Maratha offuxrs, Raghoji Blvjnsla and 
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Nasir Jang;, and his grandson, Musaffar Jang. Chanda 
Sahib and Muzaffar Jang fotined a compact in order to 
realise their aims, and t\«y sov^ht the help of the French. 
Ann-aruddin and Nasir Jang naturally turned to the 
English for their assistance m maintaining their position. 

The First Kamalik Ww.^Tlius, the English 
and the French became involved in war; but in the 
first war the English had the worse luck, for 
their fleet did not render tliem good service, and when 
La Bourdonnais arrived before Madras m 1746, they 
surrendered the town. They were, however, able to hold 
Fort St. David against the French attacks. In 1748 
Ifadras was restored by the French on the conclusion of 
peace between the two nations. 

(iv). The French East India Company, 17C9-48> 
The reconstituted French Company had a prosperous 
time. Its governors were men of energy who nudo 
settlements at many places on the Indian coast, 
Mssulipatam, Calicut and Mahe One of them, Dumas 
(1735-41), who ruled over all the French settlements in 
India, took advantage of tlie disturbed condition of 
Southern India to interfere in political affairs. He helped 
the Raja of Tanjore in the war of succession and 
obtained Karikal from him. He also gave refuge to the 
family of Dost All. Kawab of the IGunatik, from the 
pursuit of the kfaratlias in 1740, and received a Mansab 
from the Muglial Emperor. In 1741, Dupleix became 
governor of Pondicherry. He determined to adopt the 
policy of Dumas, and by taking sides in the wars of the 
Indian princes, to make the French dominant in India. 
Tlic Karnatik offered a unitlue opportunity for the 
realisation of tliese aims, for the Nawabs of tlie 
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Kamatik', who were the deputies of the Nizam, were 
desirous of becoming indepcn<lcnt anil of e\tending their 
territory. 

AVhile the situation was distracted in the soutli of 
India, war broke out between England and France in 
Europe in 1744. Duplcix made tise of this stale of 
confusion. He invited the French fleet from Matiniinv. 
under La Bourdonnai«, and made an alt.ick upon Madras 
which fell into his funds in 1746. The English appealeJ 
to Nawah Anwantddin for help. He sent his troop* to 
restore Madras to tlie English, hut the French defeaiol 
and sattered then*. Tins was tfie first serious encounter 
between the «Iiscipfmed troo(*s of the West ciiiiiri-ed with 
guns awl artillery, ami llie «nlr.iin<d Indian cavalry 
fighting witli old weaj«>u*. and it •leciiivcly proved the 
Inferiority of the latter. 

The French were, however, nnddi- to retain Madr.M. 
for the war I'n Eiiro|< c-ame to .in end in 174H. and they 
ha<f to give it back to the rnghdi. 

(b). Th« Second Phase, 1748-72. 

(I). Th* Soeeessoea Muhammad Shah, 1748-72. 

Ilrfore tlie d^ath of ^^lllamm.ul Sli.ih. the ^rlIghll^ 
gaineij cue tuf vitiory Ahnuirl Shah Al*!' . 

wl/j l.vl raKfe himvlf m«it'f “I K-mdihae oi" 
Kslsd afrer •h-Jfh ..f Nwlir .‘•lnh, 

In-fa. Tl.e Xfi./lal f-rres the 

laftlr, ami do.ve thno f>"t o 

Ida. This 1.1 *t frwirjh of the army, b»»'^er. d'f n"” 

1-5 res* -re I.'j? f*/»er of iV emferor Ahnu.l^ SI ili, I e 

ym cf M SJjh, s»f« «wrr.-dr 'l t> I' " t' r'.r'' 

pr-T^.il'a-’i a ^ *** hamt* of I'J* eKiu'eri, 
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Vkhom biUer paily strife -was laging. The Irani party 
was led by Safdar Jang, the nephew of Saadat Khan, 
wlvj was the go\etoor of Oudh, and the Turani party was 
led by Shahabuddin. the grandson of the Nizam-ul-MuHc. 
Both parties sought the help of the Marathas. Safdar 
Jang was tlie first to obtain power. He came into con- 
flict with the Afghans of the Doab, whom he subjugated 
with Maratha assistance. When he lost the king’s favour 
he withdrew to Oudh, and Shahabuddin became the all- 
powerful Wazir. He blinded the poor emperor and 
deposed him m J754. 

He raised Alamgir ll, son of Jahandar Shah, to the 
throne. During his feeble rule the plight of the kingdom 
became worse. Lahore had already passed into Ahmad 
Shah Abdali’s hands. He invaded India again in 
1756, entered Delhi and proclaimed himself king. 
Then he ad\-anced on Mathura and Agra, but the outbreak 
of pestilence in the army obliged him to return to hia 
country in 1757. He left Ins son in the Punjab as 
viceroy. On the departtirc of Ahmad Shah, tlie 
Marathas became siijireme in Delhi. They helped 
Shahabuddin, the Wazir, to recover Delhi, to drive away 
the officers of Abdali from tlie Punjab, and to over- 
run Rohilkhand. He attempted to oust Safdar Jang’s 
successor, Shuja.-ud-Daulah, from Oudh, but without 
success. In 1759 llie Wazir perpetrated another of 
his hideous crimes. He put to death Emperor 
Alamgir II, and placed another Muglial prince on the 
throne. Prince Shah AVain, the heir apparent, Vwd already 
tak-en refuge whli the gosemor of Oudh in order to 
escape from the hosUUty of Uic Wazir. 

These proceedings roused tlie hostility of the Afglian 
and the Irani noUes against Shahabuddin and his 
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against the English, and in 1764 had sustained defeat at 
the battle of Buxar. He row became a dependent upon 
the English, who allotted to him tlie districts of Allahabad 
and Kara in return for the Dlui'ani of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa. He remained in this position till 1771. 

Meanwhile the iMarathas, who had now recovered 
from tlic defeat of Panipat, reappeared in the north. In 
1769 their army crossed tlic Chambal. They exacted 
tribute from the Kajputs and the Jats, and entered into 
an agreement with Najib-ud-Daulah Then, tliey overran 
the Doah, captured the strongholds of the Rohillas and 
pressed upon Oudh Shah AJam entered into negotiations 
with them, and leaving the protection of the English 
returned to Delhi in 1771 in tlie company of Mahadji 
Sindhia. Here he found ilut liis position as emperor was 
exceedingly irksome because of the power of the Marathas, 
who were now virtual masters of Delhi and its neighbour- 
hood. He tried to shake them off, but his efforts proved 
unaiailing Hts forces were defeated, and Ite was obliged 
to accept their terms by which tlie Peshwa became the 
commander-in-chief of the Mughal empire. 

(li). The Marathas, 174S-7Z. 

Raja Sahu died in 1748. He had reigned at Satara 
for nearly forty years. But during these years his own 
authority was nominal. Hie Peshwa, who was the chief 
minister in the council of tlie eight Pradhans established 
by Shivaji, was the real ruler of hfaharashtra. The 
Peshwa’s ©nice was held by Brahmans in hereditary 
succession. The other Maratha ministers and chiefs were 
jealous of his asccndani^. The first two Peshwas had 
maintained their positioa by dieir tsetraotdinary alsUties. 
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dq>cn<lcrt upon ihfm, and so the Maratlias became 
supreme in Delhi. Raghunslh Rao proceeded with the 
Wasir to the I’unjab and drove out the Abdali officers 
from 1-nhore (175S), and S'mdhia invaded Uoh!lWh.ind. 
and exacted triljutc. 

In the Deccan l)»e only rival of the Marathas was 
the Nixani IIis death in 17-18 oj>eretl out an 
oi'porluntty of gaining nia<tery o\cr the whole poninsul.t. 
for the inevnal.le war of «iiccf*>M<'n (liiirh-«I the heirs of 
the Niram Nasir Jang, tlie Msond son of the Nizam, 
who eUinwl the \KennnU\ »>( the D«c<»n, was opposed 
hy Muzaffar lang. tl»c grandson of llie .Vtzain, Nssir 
Jang was Vihrst »n an exjwthtinn in tltr Kamal'k, an<l 
Muzaffar lerame ttie niler of the Deccan with the support 
nl the rretuh He. !■»>. wa\ miiMrreil and 'Nilithat Jang 
was then ra'»id i» die vierrojahv hv the French (1751). 
The rcdina stif-porieil fdmaMid’hti, the eldest son of 
the N'lzsm Ihe *lftigt;1e l<ct»een il'c iwn wis memorable. 
The Frencli and tlie Maratlias fs*rforn>etl great deeds of 
taloiif. I'lif in (Ik end Salal<it lisd to make peare His 
risal was to oikI ’salilnt now mini the 

Deccan wuU th* Ittlp of tlie rteiwU under Hussy. Tlic 
Maralhas were llms prrvenfesl front their cOTVi«eet of the 
Derean l-y the intervtiilVfi ot the h'lmch 

Hut in l7.^8 Itussi was recalleil and il>e ^^afat!las 
euahi had an ontoriunitv of hiimdiit-ng die Nizam 
S.tdashiia. llie nepliew of lUji Ran Pcdiwa. was sent 
on an cxfeditkwt agnin't tlw N'/anv He raptured 
At.midn'gar aisj intlictesi a <iert*ii-e defeat iiprm Inm. 
Sa’atvit was forced t>» cesle tie ]>rTiiinfrs of iPjapur, 
.^ura^ga*•.vl snj jurl of Iti.!ar. wit'i tie fortress of 
Daulatabvl to lie Marv.has (17(0). Wl.iV these 
e\rr.t» were lis’e^mirg tfi »l>e rVrean. tie Mara*’u tl ie(t 
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to their enemies. The Jats and the Rajputs withdrew 
ill disgust, and Holkar's support was not whole-hearted. 
The mistakes of Sadashiva Rao, in abandomng 
the swift Maratha tactics of war and adopting the slow 
methods of the Mughals, greatly handicapped them in the 
struggle. They encamped on the field of Panipat and 
were harassed by the enemy wlio cut off their supplies 
and reduced them to star%'ation. When, therefore, they 
could not hold out any longer, they offered battle in 
desperation. TIk Marathas gamed an advantage in the 
beginning, but the battle went against them and the 
desertion of Holkar and Gaikwad turned it into a 
disastrous defeat. Sadashiva Rao and Vishwas Rao were 
among the slam and thousands perished in the rout- The 
Peshwa. Ualaji Uajs Itao, could not recover from the shock 
of the news. The defeat and Ins death (1761) threw the 
Maratiias into great gloom. 

During the time of Dalaji, tlie ^fa^^tlla administra- 
tion had made much prepress. Tlie collectors of revenue 
were brought under control, the courts of justice were 
tmprovi-d and the police was strengthened The 
Maratha people enjojed j'cace and prosperity, and 
blessed the dajs of the Peshwa 

Madhu Rao was a minor when he succeeded to the 
ofTicc of tfie Peshwa m 1761. His uncle, Raghunath Rao, 
conducted the Maratlia affairs. Violent party feelings 
had nsen among the Maratlas as a result of the defeat at 
Panlpat, and they were mtcnsified by caste prejudices. 
The uncle and nephew also quarrelled. At last Madhu 
Rao look the rents of government in his own hands, wid 
appointed his own ministers among whom was Balaji 
JaaiTdtan, better known as Nana ITiadnavis, the chief 
accotmtant. The Nizam declared war in order to profit 
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by the quarrels, but Madhu Rao inflicted upon him a 
defeat in 1763. Next year he marched against HjderAli 
of Mysore, who had Ousted the Marathas from their terri- 
tory and defeated him in J76S and again in 1767, recover- 
ing the lost districts. He also forced Raghoba and 
Bhonsla, who were intriguing against him, to come to 
terms. ; * ' 

Since the battle of Panipat the Marathas had not 
ventured into the north, but in 1769 the Peshwa sent an 
army which crossed the Chambal. They first collected 
tribute from the Rajputs and the Jats, then they 
overran Rohilkhand and reduced the whole Doab 
including Delhi. They entered into negotiations with 
Emperor Shah Alam who was staidng at Allahabad, and 
brought him back to Delhi (1771). Tlius, within fen 
years of their defeat at Panipat, they had recovered their 
ascendancy in the north. But the premature death et 
hfadhu Rao at this juncture (1772) was followed by 
disputed successions and dissensions among the ministers 
and the chiefs, which led to the decline of the JIaratlia 
power. 

(ili). The Struggle between the English 
Bind the French, 1748-61. 

In 1748 the English possessed three centres of 
power in India — Bombay on the western coast, Madras 
on the Coronundj] coast, and Cafeutta in Bengal. Tliese 
were the headquarters of the agents of the Company wlw 
were known as presidents and governors. Here the 
Company established institutions of government, munict- 
pal administration and justice on the English models. 
The turmoil which resulted from the wars of the Marathas 
and the Mughals in Ifjc latter half of the seventeenth 
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Century, liad led the CcJinpany to aim at ilie establishment 
of English dominion in India, Its efforts met with 
little success so long as the Mughal empire remained 
powerful, but in the middle of the eighteenth century the 
decline of the empire led to disorder and confusion all 
over Intl-a. On tl>e western coast the Maratha con- 
federacy was in full vigour up to 1772, and, therefore, the 
elTorts of the Company's agents at Gonibay to extend 
their po'ver proved futile. But in the Kamatik and 
Bengal the fratnddal wars of the Mughal governors 
and noblemen gave an opportunity to tlie European 
companies to intervene m political affairs and obtain 
influence and dominion. 

The first war between the English and the French 
ended in 174S. It did not alter their territorial 
{losscsstoas, but it showed liow they could make use of 
the quarrels of tlic Indian pnnees to further their aims. 
Therefore, after the war was over, tliey naintauied armies 
consisting of Europeans and Indians trained according 
to European meiliods, and sought to etnpluj them 
ill the wars of succession whicii broke out m the 
Deccan on the death of Niiam-ul-Mulk in 1748. 

"rhe Second Ksonalik War,— The French 
governor, Duplcix, was the fir-t to form llie ambitious 
project of niaking his nation supreme in India. He 
8upi>oned the cause of Muzaffar Jang and Clianda Sahib, 
and defeated their nvols, Xasir Jang and .\nwaruddin, 
both of whom were killed in 1750. Duplcix received 
as his rew-ard an accession of territory and recognition 
as governor of India, south of the Krishaa river. 

Tlie English eepoused die cause of Muhamnwd Ali, 
the son of Anvraruddin, for the governorship of tlic 
Kamatik. Tlie struggle l>rought Give into prominence. 
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and their fleet defeated the French on the sea. In 

1760 Eyre Coote, the Ei^lisli commander, inflicted a 
se^•e^e defeat on Lally, taking Bussy prisoner. In 

1761 Pondicherry snnendered, and then all the other 
settlements belonging to the French fell into the liaiids 
of the English. When the Peace of Pans concluded the 
Seven Years’ War (1763), Pondicherry was restored but 
without its fortifications. The English thus triumphed 
over their rivals in Southern India. 

(iv). The English In Bengal, 174S>72. 

The invasion of Nadir Sh^ in 1739 had given 
a great shock to the Mughal empire. Alivardi Khan, 
who was an officer serving under the governor of Behar, 
overthrew his master and made himself the Kawab of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 1739. He resisted the 
attacks of the Marathas on Bengal successfully, although 
Cuttack remained in their hands. But his rule was 
disturbed by the tosurrections of his own treacherous 
officers and relations, among whom were Mir Jafar, his 
general, and Siraj-od-Daulah, his grandson. By 1751, 
however, he had secured peace from external and internal 
foes, and henceforth his reign was quiet and prosperous. 
He died in 1756, and Siraj-ud-Daulah became the Nawab 
of the provinces. 

The English had built Fort William (Calcutta), 
their chief settlement in Ben^l, on the land granted by 
Aurangreb. Their trade had flourished and Calcutta 
had become a large town. The disturbed condition of 
Benc:al, caused by the incursions of the Marathas and the 
rebellions of the officers, could not escape their attention. 
The presence of the French at Chandemagar was a 
source of danger, as the war between the French and the. 
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Kns;ffsli in tlie Karnatik wa» bound to lead to hostilities 
I'Ctncrn llienj in Uenjal. TIw EfigHih, therefore, tried 
to forliff CaJcttJW even af^inst the or'krs of the 
N’an-ah. 

Siraj-tid-Datilah was suspicious of the English for 
many reasons. They had not treated him with courtesy. 
T7iey /«d abused their prinfejes and had harboured . 
ftipitis-cs frotn his justice. fJesides, the English governor’s 
conduct liad been provoking. The fortification of 
Calcutta eonvinceri him that the English desired to 
bcJiave in Ikngal in the same aggressive manner as they 
iiatl iloiic in the Karnatik. He resolved to put an end 
to such schemes, and on assuming office seized 
Knsimhazar. He then marclied upon Calcutta and 
captured it, after the governor, the commandant and others 
liad deserted it. When the news of the disaster reached 
Madns, the English sent Give to Bengal at the head 
ol an expedition. He sailed up the HughJi and recestred 
Calcutta (1757). Then a treaty was made by which th(' 
privileges of the Company were restored. The terms oi 
the treaty were kept by the English only so far as thcj 
suited their interests. They violated the sorereignty ol 
the Nawab by attacking and seizing Cliandemagar, they 
bribed most of Siraj*ud-Daulah’s officers including Hir 
Jafar, the commander-in-chief of the army, and Nand 
fCumar, the Faujdar of HugWi, through the perfidioas 
Amin Oiand. They conspired with the treacherous 
Mir Jafar for the deposition of the Nawab and effecting 
a revolution in the govemment. He was promised the 
^'ieeroyalty of Bengal if he compfied with their conditions 
regarding the grant of territories, the privileges of trade 
and the payment of a large sum to compensate their 
losses. 
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Wl^en the arranj^ments were complete, the peace 
was broken and Oive marched from Calcutta to Plassey, 
twenty miles from Mursliidsdjad. Siraj-ud-Daulah gave 
battle to the English, but liis officers betrajed him. Mir 
Jafar stood aloof from the conflict because he was in 
league with the enemy. Tlte battle was lost although 
little blood was shed, and Siraj-ud-Daulah fled to 
Murshidabad. He was cai^t and put to deatii, and 
Mir Jafar was seated on the hlasnad. 

The battle of Plassey was one of the dedstve battles 
of our history. It sounded the death-knell of medijeval 
India. It was a battle between the modem ideals of 
nationalism and the ffledireval sentiments of personal 
loyalty and tnbal sympathies. Plassey was a victory, 
not for superior arras or letter tactics or greater bravery, 
but lor a higher type of social organisation. 

The result of the battle was that the English 
obtained the virtual mastery of Bengal. The governor 
bKame eventually a pupi^l m tlwir hands, and the nch 
resources of the province passed under their control. The 
funds and troops of Bengal enabled the English to defeat 
the French who wcreconlending with them for supremacy 
in the south. They also defeated the Dutch, who 
attempted to oust them froin Bengal. 

In 1760, Clive sailed for England. Vansittart, 
who succeeded Otw, deposed Mir Jafar and set up Mir 
Kasim as Nawah. But quarrels immediately began 
between the new Nawab and die English. Of their 
causes the most inqwitant was that of die internal trade 
of the province. The Company’s servants demanded 
tMoiflete excaption from duties on their trade. The 
Kawab considered the demand unjust because h dried up 
one of the sources of paUic revenue, and led tt 
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At tMi juncture tli*e cane Lack a lecond time a5 
Cotemor of f-encil (l*65>- He had to settle the 
felatJont of the iCnjjtnh wjth the rirreror, the Kawab 
of Oudh and tfie Nawab of Itenjal. He had also to 
Tcorginifc the *j jfer7i of admjmitrat'oa which had becme 
affected with abuses. He restored to the N’awab of 
Omih Ills <knnmions. excejt AIbhabad and the suiTound- 
»ifj districts, on payment of fifty lacs of rupees. He 
bestowed Allahabad on the Emperor as a price for the 
grant of the Diwani of Bengal to the Company. 
he secured the control of the finances of the province 
directly for the Company, leasing the government to the 
Nawab of Bengal. 

The removal of the abuses in the administration o 
the Company was a difficult matter. All the senmnts o 
the Company, from the highest to the lowest, were corrupt 
Their salaries were low and they enhanced their income 
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by accepting gifts and bribes. They were also permitted 
to engage in private trade. Oive attempted to put an end 
to the private trade and the illegal receipts. He also 
made an effort to enhance the salaries by regulating the 
internal trade and using its profits for tins purpose 
The military officers created some trouble when their 
field allowances were cut dowm, but Cli\e boldly put it 
down and punished the offenders. 

Oive left India in 1767. He was tlie founder 
of the English dominion in Indb. He was a man of 
strong will and unflinching determination. He was brave 
in the face of danger, and capoUe of inspiring conhdence 
among his followers. He did not possess strong moral 
scruples, and he was not aborc making a fortune for 
himself. But he had a cleat understanding, and lie made 
skilful use of his opportunities in the complicated 
conditions o! India. 

After the departure of Oive, Bengal passed through 
five terrible years of dual government, during which 
neither the government of the nominal Nawab, nor the 
officers of the Company cared for the poor inhabitants 
of this distracted province. The Company was an-xious 
only to make profits, while the Nawab was helpless, 
because although the maintenance of peace and order was 
his function, both the army and the Finances were under 
the control of the English. The dual system of govern- 
ment left all the power in the bands of the Company 
without ttaWing it responsible for the welfare of the 
people, while the Nawab had responsibil'ties which he 
eould not discharge because he was powerless. 

The misrule and drain of wealth impoverished 
Bengal, and in 1770 it suffered from a terrible famine 
which swept away one-third of its popubtion. Nor did 
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the affairs of the English prosper, for j * 
affected the trade of the Company, 

(c). The Third Phase, 1772- 
(i). The Nominal Emperors of Deli 
In 1772, Shah Alam returned to 
the protection of the Marathas, The cmpi. 
only in name, for it did not extend much 
and Agra. All the outlying provinces 
independent, although their rulers recognised 
suaerainty of the Emperor. Even in the Deal 
parts were under the control of tlie Viceri 
(Nawab-wazir) of Oudli and Rohilkhand wa 
Rohilla chief, Haftz Rahmat Khan. The P> 
being overrun by the Sikhs, while the /ats pre 
it from the south. In the territories under the 
his authority was small, for he had no forces c 
for their defence and for the maintenance of o 
depended upon the Marathas or other cliiefs. 

From 1772 to 1788, the internal affair 
court of Delhi centred round the intrigue; 
d/fferenc nobles to obtain the office of the depi 
Sometimes one, ami at other timet the other, sue 
holding it. In these intrigues the Manitlias, 
the Rohillas and the Viceroy of Oudh took p 
part. Their petty wars make up the history 
years. After the return of SItah Alam, the 
were soon obliged to leave tlic north -on ac 
their internal difficulties in tlie Deccan. AHr: 
Khan, who now obtained the cIb. ” ■“ ■ 

entered into a pact with Shiys' 

Rohillas. The English . . 
forces defeated and slew ’ 
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Mtranpur in 1774. Next year, Najaf turned his attention 
to tlie Jats, and not only mished them in battle, but 
captured their most important fortresses including 
Dig. 

The death of Shuja-ud Daulah in 1775, and of Najat 
Kliaii in 1782, deprixtd tlie eminrc of its strongest 
supporters. Quarrels for power broke out among 
the relations of Najaf, and their violent conduct 
frightened the Emperor and lus heir. Prime Jaw an Baklit 
The Prince attempted to olrtain the protection of the 
Englisli, hut the Emi»eror appealed to Mahadji Sitidhia 
In 1785, Mahadji entered IWlii and established his 
authority over the court But tlie measures whidi he 
took for the restoration of order annoyed the old Ktughal 
nohlhty. They formed a combination with the Rajputs, 
and sought the het(> of Ghulam Qadir, son of Zabita Khan 
and grandson of Najib uibDatilah, the Patlian chief of 
Bawant Mahal (Saharanpur and MiiiafTarnagar districts), 
This made ^fahadji■s position \erv difficult The Rajputs 
threatened him from the west, the Mughals liesiegeil his 
troops in Agra, Ghulam Qadir pressed upon Delhi, and 
the Emperor was irresolute in the support of his protector. 
Wliile Maludji was concerting phns to resist the com- 
hination, Ghulam Qadir took possession of Delhi. He 
deposed and blinded Sliali .\lam. and pKmdercd the aty 
(17SS). 

The Maralhas now appeared in force and drosc 
Ghulam Qadir out. He was pursued, captured, and 
ultimately larged. Shah Alam was restored to the 
throne but all real power was now exercised by the 
laratlas. Tlius the res-olution of tlie jear 1788 closes 
Ai* " of the Mughal Empire, for although Shah 
Alam lived till ISOC, and hi» successors Akbar Shah II 
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(1806-37) and Bahadur Shah (1837-58) bore the title of 
Emperor, they wielded no real autliority. 

(U). The Marathas, 177^1818. 

On tlje death of Madhu Rao, his brother Narayan 
Rao became the Peshwa, but he was murdered soon after 
his accession. 

The murder of Narayan Rao Jed to a dispute for the 
succession. His uncle Raghunath Rao, known as Raghoba, 
was one claimant, the other <vas the infant son of Narayan 
Rao, who was supported by Nana Phadnavis, the Regent. 
In the war of succession, Raghoba obtained the help of 
the English governor at Bombay by ceding Salsettc and 
Bassein. The war was fought in Gujarat, and in the battle 
of Arras on the Mahi river, Raghobi and his allies were 
handled severely by the Peshwa’s forces in 1775. ITie 
Government of Bengal, which had now assumed supreme 
control over all the British possessions in India, dis- 
approved of the Bombay Government’s action, and 
concluded the treaty of Purandhar (1776) with the 
Peshwa, by which peace was concluded. 

The feud between the Peshwa and Raghoba greatly 
weakened ' the Maratlias. Some of the great 
leaders took the side of Nana Phadnavis and the 
ministers of the young Peshwa, but the others 
opposed him. The Maratha power ceased to be a 
strong centralised government, and became a loose 
confederation of alm(»t independent cliiefs who nomi- 
nally recognised the authority of the Peshwa. Of these 
chiefs, Gaikwad in Gujarat, Holkar, Sindhia anc 
Bhonsla in Central India were the most important. 
They sought to extend their own territories. They never 
gave full support to the Peshwa. and joined in intngties 
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ttlili the linshsh, the Ksum of il\iieraUnl oi the 
Tv'er ol M>-iorc, lor lhe*r pefsonil bcikfil. Out it is not 
necessary to enter into the tangled history of the 
constantly changing relations of these. 

The First Mamtha War^— Alter the treatj of 
Purandhar, fCaai I'ladnavjs Ind to c«unierati the 
hostilities of Hagholei and his allies, Jltdi-r Ali and the 
English. Out both Nana and H»<!er Ah soon became 
alarmed at the grownng power o{ die Enghih m the 
Deccan, and tliey showed a desire to nuke an alliance u ilh 
the FrcnciL Tlie Engfisli took all (lossible measures to 
defeat suciv plans, and tl«) pretared o(Krat«>ii> on a large 
scale. The thimlaj ('io\crnmem. whKhhad never liked 
the treaty of PurandUar »nj lu^l n»t <Aiscr\cd its Icrott, 
undertook to reslore Raghotci to tiK Pvsl\wa»l»ip. Tltey 
^Kained the swpj’^tt ot kiatkwad and other (hsaffccied 
Maratltas. When the war broke out. tl« troops ol the 
Peshwa offered resistance to the advance of the English to 
Pcora through the Dhor gh.ii. and forcoS tlicin to retreat 
sign the hum'lbiing coit-cniion ol Wadgaoii (1778). 
Then the Bengal Covemmenl under Warren Hastings 
fastened to the aid of their Bombay forces. Tiiey sent 
an army under Goddard across Dundelkhand and Central 
India to Surat. Gwalior and Basscin were captured and 
Sindhia was defeated. These events restored the prestige 
®f the English, and Sindhia induced Nana to conclude 
^th them il» treaty of Salbai in 1782. ’Ihe treaty 
^ght the first Maratha war lo an end. It secured 
‘he British ami a pension for Raghobx It 
W cruise restored the old state of affairs. As a con- 
s*iuence of the treaty Ihe disruption of the Maraiha 
power Was hastened, and the English were recognized 
3 dominant factor In the political affairs of India. 
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•n,* n:ie of Hyder All Khtn^HytJer Ali was a 
las'rdar o( tl« Uaja of Mysore, and th« chief coinnmder 
ofl.is force*. He wa* ihe first Indan general -^ho 
attcnijiJcd to introduce Curopean training and disap!i=e 
fn the Indian anny. He lecame the regent of th« 
kingOcni in l/Ol. *le nude many conquesu. including 
Kanara and Mablar. and attempted to overrun the tem- 
tory between the r.vcr* Krishna and TungaUiadni, part 
of which belonged to ilw Marathas. The conquests o 
Hyder Ali brought him into conflict with the Manthas. 
Peshwa Madhu itao repeatedly attacked him a^ cc^ 
nclled him to give up their territory. In IT'b 
Maratlias invaded Mysore, forced Hyder to pay a lar^ 
indemnity and cede many districts. The death of i 
Rao und the disputes among the .Marathas gave bw 
opportunity not only to recover the lost distncls, bu 
again take possession of the Maratha hnd*. ^ 

The suicidal wars between the Indian princes ^ 
encouraging the English to make encroachments on thor 
territories. The Maratlias. therefore, proposed 
tion between the three Deccan powers— the 
the Nizam, and Hyder Ah — to drive the ^ 
from the south. But their mutual distrust was 
for an alliance to be effected. So the Marathas “ ^ ^ 

Ali fought against the Ei^lish separately, wi oo 
common plan. The Nizam kept aloof. . 

In 1782 the Marathas made peace with tng 
at Salbai, but they continued the 
They made an alliance with tlw Nizam and t e ^2 
The combined forces overran Mysore, a"®,'" 
attacked Seringapatam. Hyder Ah’s son, 
forced to cede half his territory and pay an .. 
sum of money, which was divided among t e 
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After tlie conclusion of tlie war the Marathas 
made demands for payment of arrears of chauth 



English support and guatantee ' 
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fllltfi. frfiMtfJ. War follows!, and the Marathas inflicted 
a jerrre rfcfraf tipon Jht N'lram's army at Kharda in 
ir55. .ind *eijicsl a hrpe tract of bntl, 

TTie DflWifAff of the Marathas^fn 1795, the 
^tarat]lal ImJ atta'nrtl once aj^in the summit of power 
and prosperity \.>t onfy much of the Dccran. (nil a great 
part of norllirrn India, was under the sway of the 
.^farathas Amimg the threat .^fa^atha chiefs, who 
C.Tcrcisctl power ottr large tracts in the north 
Sinrfhia tvas tfte most important. But Afahadji Sirdh-’a, 
who Iwd assumed control over Delhi in 1785, was jealous 
of N'ana's ascendancy ami desire*! to pfav an independent 
part. He was apprehensis-e of the English, and he took 
into his emflorment .1 number of French adwntarers 
who trained his army on Europe.an nodels, The most 
no(ed of tliese «vas De Boigne. Afahadji's positron in 
northern India was not secure. He had to fight against 
tJie Ra/putf. tlie S-'khs and the Muehal nobles, and he 
Jud to counteract the hostility of Holk-ar. But he over- 
came all opposition, and in 1792 he obtained from the 
Emperor Shah A!am tlie hereditary office of Vakil for the 
Peslnva, and of Ws cJep'ofy for himself. He thus became 
the most powerful of Maratha chiefs and a formidable 
rival of Nana. His death in 17W. hosvever, left Nana 
in possession of undisputed authority. Mahadji was 
succeeded in his place by Daulat Rao. 

But svhile this was the state of affairs in 1795, the 
conduct of Nana brought about a revolution which threw 
the Maratha state into confusion and disorder. He kept 
the young Peshiva, Madhu Rao Narayan, under such strict 
control that he got fired of Ws life and committed 
suicide (1795). Baji Rao, son of Raghoba, then deter- 
mined to scire (he throne. A struggle for power ensued 
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between Baji Rao and Kana, which shook the {oundations 
of ttie Matatlu pow'er. The death of Nana in IhOO 
removed the only statesman capable of maintaining the 
integrity of the cm|»re. After hnn civil war broke out 
among the Marafha chiefs. Sindhia and Holkar trjed by 
force to obtain control over the court and, therefore. I3a;i 
Rao sought rtte help of the English, He signed with them 
the treaty of Bassein m 18C2. and bound himself tc 
maintam a British force m his dominion, and to tender 
himself subsidiary to the English. This treaty made the 
English supreine over the Deccan, 

The other Marailia chiefs disapproved of the treaty, 
but they could not combine to form an alliance against 
their common enemy. Gaikwad remained neutral and 
Holkar gave no help. Sindhia had, therefore, to fight 
for Maratlia independence with the support of Blionsla 
only. The Marstha forces were no match for the English 
Wellesley defeated Bhonsla at Assaje (1803), captured 
Gawilgarh and forced him to sign the treaty of Deugaon, 
by which he ceded Cuttack and his sliare of Berar, and 
entered into a subsidiary alliance. Lake captured Aligarh 
took possession of Delhi, and vanquished Swvdhia’; 
troops at Laswan. By the treaty of Surji Arjungaor 
(1803), he also lost much of his power and territory 

In 1804, Holkar was forced to declare hostilities. Hi 
conducted lus operations with some success, and ralhec 
the Jats and Sindhia to his side. The English failed tc 
capture Blvaratpur and won no decisive battle. They 
therefore, made peace in 1803. 

These events brought about a great change in thi 
condition of the Kiaiathas. The English annexed larg< 
tracts of territory, made the Peshvva their dependem 
and the Mughal Emperor their pensioner, “ and the; 
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(the Marathas) sat down exhausted and dismaj-< 
sensible of their errors tvhen too late ; but with i 
plan or even sentiment of union, except hatred to th 
nation by which they Iiad been subdued, ” 

The infernal administration of the Jfaratlia states i 
nortliern India rapidly deteriorated. The collection i 
revenue became Irre^'ar, the troops did not receiv 
their salaries rejfularly because of the loss of indepen 
dence and of territories and financial mismanagenicni 
They refused to be disbanded and kept the countrj 
in turmoil and confusion. The Marathas ahrays bat 
continf ents of Pindharees with their armies ; they non 
became uncontrolled and were encouraged by the 
growing anarchy to set up as plunderers. 

The government of il>e Peshwa at Poona sufTered 
from similar troubles. Ba/i Rao, who was an absolutely 
worthless ruler, utterly neglected the affairs of his state. 
But he hated the Enelisb and attemptrd to increase his 
army and to revive the Maratha confederacy. He tiw 
tried to csfnhlish liis ascendancy over Gu/arar, wlrch If'J 
to a guarreJ letwcen the Pcshiva and Criikwad. The 
murder of Cangadhar Shastri, Gaikwad's envoy nt 
Pocn. 1 . in 1816. pave an opportunity to the Rnplivh to fo 1 
tfie plans of the Peshwa, Tlie nngiisfi forces strrronnileJ 
Poona ami forceil Da}t Kao to sign a new treaty, by wh'di 
he ceded more of Ids territory and lost more of hi* 
power. 

Baji Rao was exasperated by the treaty, and he nude 
preparations to recoicr hts independerre. hnf apsin the 
lack of cnncertetl action on the part of the Maratha ehisfi 
led to the defeat of each in turn. 

The Erg'ish defeated the Peslnva at Khirte fISf/). 
the Ra/a of f.’agpur at Sitahaldi. and caf'fure'f Sarars 
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and Nagpur. They dosed upon the Pindharee 
Centra] India, defeated Holkar, and overran Bundelfct 
During the year 1817-18, the whole of the Mai 
territory was subjugated, and the Peshwa was dsp 
of all power and made a pensioner. The Raj 
Satara was placed on the throne, but he 
over only a small estate as a dependent of 
English. The kingdom which Shv%a)\ had found 
1674 and which, under the first three Peshwas 
grown into an empire, thus finally pa««ed away in 
The causes of tlte downfall of the Maratlias 
similar to those which operated m the case of the M 
empire. There was no cohesion among tlie Ma 
leaders. Their government was conducted entire 
the chiefs, ministers and Sardars, and was not inflir 
by the people. The subjects were bound to their : 
only by sentiments of personal loyalty, but the; 
not regard tite state as their own and, therefore, 
not interested tn its pemianence and stability. 

The Marailta chiefs quarrelled among thems 
They were jealous for personal power and 
not unite against their common cnem es. Tlieir a 
were not homogeneous, and they had troops of v; 
communilics and tribes including the Europea 
their service. Their troops and commanders coi 
easily won over by their enemies. 

Tlw hlaratha empire mtintained itself by conti 
wars against the Indian princes, and their enactions 
the Hindu and Ifuslitn rulers made them incapal 
uniting the country under one authority; therefore 
forced these rulers into alliances with the Eurt 
settled in India. 

There was no satisfactory system of edc 
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aniong the Marathas and there was a dearth of efficient 
and honest officers. Corruption was rife in the 
government and industry and commerce were neglected 

(iu). The English, 1772—1818. 

(1). Warren Hastings, 1772-85. 

The East India Company ivas an association 
of English merchants who had received charters 
from the Government of England for the 
purpose of carrying on trade in India. The 
Company had established its factories on the coasts 
of India and organised Uie three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. They had taken part in the political 
affairs of the Indian rulers, and acquired ly 1772 large 
tracts of territories in Bengal and in the south. The 
Company had, therefore, grown into a territorial power, 
and this change raised three prohJems which needed 
settlement. In the first place, it was necessary to fi* 
its position in relation to the genenunent in England: 
in the second place, fo derermine the relations Ibetween 
the rivo branches of the Company— one in England, and 
the other in India ; and lastly, to determine the rriafions 
between the three presidendes in India. 

Constitution of the East India Company.— 

In 1773, the Parliament of England passed the Regulating 
Act, The Act did three things— fl) It remodelled the 
constitution of the Company in England, and it subjected 
the Company to the control of the British Parliament. 

(2) So far as the administration of India was concerned, 
the Act provided for the appointment of a GosTTflof- 
General of Bengal, assisted by fourcouncil'ors with power 
to control the other presidencies m making war or peace. 

(31 The Act also prosrided for the establishment of a 
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Supreme Court o( Judicalure. consisting o( a chief justice 
and three judges. 

The provisions of tlie Act, however, contained a 
number of defects. In the first place, tlie Governor- 
Genera] and Ills Counol were bound by the votes of the 
majority of those present at the meeting of tlie Council. 
Thus, the Govenior-Geoera] could be overruled whenever 
diree members of the Coonal comirintd against \utn. 
This rule created a great many difficulues in the adminis- 
tration. In the second place, altivough live Government 
of Bengal conirolkd the other presidencies m 
matters of war and peace, they could communicate with 
the Board of Directors in England and act upon their 
special orders. In this way, they could set at naught the 
authority of the Governor General. In the third place, the 
Jurisdictions of the Govemor-Gcttfral and his Council and 
the Supreme Court were not clearly defined, and, 
therefore, their authorities clashed This defect was 
removed by ihe .\ct of 1781 

The Regulating Act included the names of the 
Governor-General of Bengal and of his four councillors. 
Warren Hastings was appointed the first Oovernor- 
General. 

Pitt’s India Act, 1784.~'The defects of the 
Regulating Act were removed by the India Act of 17tW. 
The Act established a Board of Control vv hich brought the 
Company completely under Use power and direction of 
the Bntish Government. It placed the administration of 
India in the hands of the Governor-General and a 
Council of three, and nrade the presidencies definitely 
subordinate to Bengal, 

Administrative Cbugea,— In 1772, Warren 

Hastings was appoiitied the governor of Bengal. 
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miriMfffJ IJ;/- S2^3b w;rfi mtintsir.irs pace an<l cnl:r 
an*! B'l'T'Tu'rf rrr I’Hhrr afvl Liir. 3« wel{ a* tf'« ccfl’ct'cn 
of rfvfr.jsr iJ.rwelt two effiem known a« N'ai’> Dewars 
—ore for Heneal sM tl:r o^^er for nelar. Thns power 
3r«! mpemiif'ilifv w^rr «rfarifr<l. anti rh* people wrre 
rrfertmljf Ppprei'etJ. Hattin^t abolisfieil this systetn. 
He tfiok away a!J antfionts* from fnriian hamls. and 
remom! the treasury and revenue cfSces from 
^^ur1hi(^afa<l an<I f*atna W Cafeutn. He estahlshed 3 
noflril of ffesensie at Caletitta for administering the bnd 
resentie, and appoir»te»f eoffecton in each d'stn'et hf 
foJJertion of revenues. For the administration of Justice 
two Sadr courts w ere e'tabli'herl at Ca'cutta — a Sadr riril 
court and a Sadr criminal court. Under tbs control of 
ifiese courts, the collectors were made responsible for civil 
justice, while Indian ofhenis were still retained to preside 
oter the criminal courts The judicial powers of 
Zamindars were taken away. The other measures of 
Hastings included the reduction of the allowance paid 
to the Nawab of Bengal from 32 to 16 lakhs, the 
suppression of dacofrv in Ben<r3f. and the 'trict adminis-. 
fration of criminal law. His attempts to purify the 
services sverc not successful. 

The system of Hasti-^ was based on the rejection 
of Indian co-operation in the administration. It handed 
over all authority to ine-icpericnced English merchants and 
clerks. It hailed. Then under orders from the Directors 
of the East India Company, erfunnat justice was handed 
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over to tlie Nawab, and the Sadr 'Nizairtaf Adalat 'vas 
moved back to Murshidabad ^ 1F75^. * 

Warren Haillnga anSkthe 'Indian Rulers- — 
The per'od during which Hastinsjs 
dominions in India was one of gre^s^?a*itO^)ie 
Empire. In Europe they Iiad to face me iioetiUiy^ 
France, and in America the isYoIt of tteir colonies wh-ch 
won their mdepcndenee It was, ilierefore, difficult for 
Hastings to obtain much sitpport from England, and he 
had to maintain his l»ld over the Indian territories in 
opposition to the Maraihas. the Niram. and Hjder Ali 
who were in touch with the French. 

The Emperor of Dethi^Shah Alam resided at 
AlIahaLad after the defeat at Buxar as a dependant of the 
Company. He received a tribute of 26 Iskhs oi rupees 
from them. Out in 1772. he removed to Delhi under the 
protection of the Marathas. Hastings regarded the 
Marathas as his enemies, and, therefore, decided to 
step the payment of the tribute The districts of 
Allahabad and Kara were made o\er to the Nawab 
of Oudh for SO laVhs of rupees. 

The Nawab Wazir of Oudh and the RohlUa War. 
— Tlie keynote of the English pol cy in the nortli was the 
maintenance of friendship with the Nawali of Oudh. who 
acted as a buffer against all invasions of Bengal from the 
west, cither ol the Klarathas or of the Afglians. 'Jlie 
Engl j1i sold the districts of AlUhabad and Kara to the 
Nawab in order to leave the protection of their frontier 
in the west to the Nawab, and to bind him more closely 
to themselves. 

In 1772, Hastings entered into a treaty with the 
Nawab to protect Rotulkhand from live invasion of tlie 
ifanitlias, on condition that Hafiz Ralimat Ivhan, tlie 
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Roliilla chief, paid 40 lakhs of rupees to the Nawab. In 
1733 , the Maratlias departed from the Doab, for they 
were recalled to the Deccan by tlse o-ents following tlie 
death of their Peshwa, Madhu Rao. The Mawab claimed 
the stipulated money from the Rohillas, who refused to 
pay. The coinbinc<f forces of the Nawab and the 
English defeated the Rohillas. Rohilkhand was annexed 
to the dominions of the 
Nawab, and the English 
obtained much profit. 

The Conflict with the 
Maralhas.— The rapid re- 
coseiy which the Marathas 
had made after the defeat at 
Panipat roused feelings of 
alarm. By 1772. the Jfarathas 
had become a dominant power 
in the north, and the English 
were afraid of their encroach- 
ments and were hostile to their 
power. The death of Madlni 
Rao offered the English the 
opportunity to interfere in the 
— , --s—v ’ Alaratha affairs. Hastings 

,,js part with great 
A'noniLLA. courage and skill. He made 

Rep«du«d from D«”r.d„-. jealousies 

Qf Jhe Maratlia chiefs, and 
i the feuds of the rulers of the 
Deccan and Mysore, to weaken the ifarathas an 
obtain a dominating position for the English. 

The Bombay authorities used Raghunath Rao as 
instrument for the extension of their > uenec 
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KasUtinath RaO si(;TK(I in 1775 the Treaty of Sural, by 
whidi the Englisli promised to hctj* him with 
troops on condition that he defrayed their cost 
«nd ccd«l Salsette and Bassem. In the war 
which followed, the Engl-ih were unable to gain 
any coiuiderable victory, artd rlie liengal Govemnicnl 
ordered the Bombay Coveniment to erase liostilities. The 
Treaty oi Purandhar was itwncsNHlu'icd. Uut m 1778. the 
Bombay Coremmcnl, *iili the s|icciil jieniiisMon of the 
Directors, de«de<l to fTnc» the »vr m order to insral 
Raghtmaih Rao as Peshwa. Tite ranifiaign prosed dis- 
astrous. The Enjjli'h hvl t,. Mgti On- i omentum «i 
Wadgaon and lost a great deal ol their prestige. But now 
Hastings imcr'cftvd, and aifoirtot »,g>'nius measures to 
rerire the English prestige. The march of Coddatd 
through Central India, the capture ol Gwalior and 
Bassdn, and tl<« ilefe.n of Smdlii.i were venous blnWIi 
Tlie indilTerctKe ol Uh<Ki''a towar.U die Poona alTairs, 
and the rivalry of ffolkar and Sindhia weakened Karta'a 
power, and he was mduced liy hindhta to make tlw Tretity 
of Salbai in 1782 whuh ended tlw war Vs a result, 
the English became a dominant power and the bonds of 
hlaraiha confederacy were loosened, 

Kamatik Affair*. — The wars against the French 
had given to the English the position of military 
supremacy m the Kaniatik But they did not assume 
control of the province, and the Kamatik remained under 
the rule ol the Nawab of Arcot. In I7C6, tlK English 
made a treaty of mutual assistance with the Nizam, who 
allowed them to occupy the Northern Sarkars. The 
treaty was aimed against Hyder AH whose energetic rule 
and military skill made him a dangerous person in the 
eyes of the English, and particularly of their ally 
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Mtilummad AIi, Navrab of Arcot. In 1767, they 
declared war on Ittm bnt the war was a failure, for 
IJyder Ab’ not on}y iurass»l the English forces, bat 
threaicnccj Madras, and the government was forced to 
makepeace (1769). 

In 17S0, wlien the English were engaged in 
fighting against the Maraihas, Hjder All. who had been 
provoked Ly their intrigues with the Nizam and the 
Maratlias, declared war. Tlie Madras Government was 
in the liands of incompetent odicers and Hyder AIi 
gained successes over the English troops. He captured 
Arcot antj otlier places. Warren Hastings sent troops 
from Bengal which sfenimwl the disastrous tide. ITic 
Treaty of SalLai in 17S2 re'eased the Bombay forces 
and they began to operate against Hyder from the west. 
The death of H>der Ah in this year did not affect t!« 
situation, for Tipii Sultan carried on the war with great 
vigour. At hst in 17S4 the ««r nas brougiit to an 
end by the Treaty of A/angalore, wfudi confirmed each 
party in its old possessions. 

The Difficulties of Wairen Hastings. 

Warren Hastings and his ColIeagneStf — By the 
Regulating Act, the Goveraor-General was associated 
with four counci lors to carry on the government, but 
lie cou’d not override tlie decisions of the counciL 
Unfortunately for Hastings, three of the councillors 
constantly opposeil the plans of the Governor-General who 
was placed in a minority in the council. For a number 
of years he had to c.xpericncc the greatest difHcuIties in 
carry ing out his policy, but death and retirement freed 
him from his opponents. “ITie councillors who were 
appointed to fill their vacancies proved more manageable. 
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The Trial of Nanda Kcmar. — ^Nanda Kumar 
was t!ic governor of Hughli under Siraj’-ud-DauIali. He 
rose to the posifon of Deputy Nawal> oS Bengal. l»ut ^^•os 
deprived of this office later. He was an ally of llis 
councilors opposed to Hastings, and he lirouglit charges 
of corruption against the Coscmor-Gencral who natiinilly 
hated him bitterly. Conntcr-chargcs of conspiracy and 
of forgery were brot^ht against hitn. He was tried by 
the Supreme Court and sentenced to dcaili. “ ’{here can 
be no doubt that the infliction of tlie deatli penalty was 
so excessively severe titat it amounted to a miscarriage of 
justice.” Hastings was glJ<l tliat Nanda Kumar, his 
personal enemy, was removed from his path, but the 
execution leaves a dark stain upon his conduct. 

The Couneil end the Supreme Ceurt.~Tlie 
powers of the Supreme Court had not been clearly defined 
by the Regulating Act. and there was nnicli conflict 
liclwecn the jurisdiction of the Compani's officers and 
ll« Supreme Court. Hastings tried to put an end to 
the conflict hy placing Sir C'ljah Impev, die chief justice 
of the Supreme Court, at the head of the judicial system 
of the Company. The friction was stopprd. but as the 
independence of the chief justice was lost by this 
arrangcnient, the autlionties m England refused to 
sanction the arrangement and it ceased 

In 1781 an Act was jassed hy the British 
Tariiament which amended the Regulating Act and clearly 
defined llie powers of the Supreme Court. Tlius the 
conflict ■was perminenily remoied. 

Chait Singh and the Begums of Oudh.^ 
Ttw war of the Company against the Indian rulers 
eslvtusteil its finances, and Hastings had recourse to new 
methods (or raising money. The first victim o! liis 
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extortions was Chait Singh. Raja of Benares. Large 
sums of money were demanded from him for which 
there was no justihcatioa Even their payment did not 
satisfy him. In 1780 he proceeded to Benares, and 
put tlic Raja under arresL The Raja’s troops were 
infuriated hy the undeserved humiliation of their prince 
and broke out in insurrection. Hastings fled to Chunar, 
but rallied his forces, drove Quit Singh out of Benares, 
and conferred his dominions on his nephew. " Hastings’ 
treatment of the unfortunate Raja was merciless ami 
vindictive.” Tlie result of his action svas that the 
country round Benares was turned into a waste, while 
the Company reccucd no money. 

His n«t victims were the Begums of Oitdl>— the 
mother and the grandmother of Nawali Asaf-url-Dsubh 
The Nawab owed money to the Comp.iny Hastings 
urged upon the Nawab the desirability of seiiing the 
treasure possessed by llic Begums, an>f in I7Si the nintiey 
was extorted by force. 

Efiimate of Hasline*’ Character and Career^ 
Hastings was giftcil with a clear and resourceful mind 
and with tireless energy owl iiidomifaMe courage. He 
Iiad to defend the interests of his mtion m a cLirk hour 
of its history He succeeded in making the British one 
of the dominant powers in India, wh-n in anntlrr 
part of t!« world ttie emjite was ctumhhng to pieces. 
Has'.irgs was not a grrai adinmiitrator, for Iii» nvil 
system prov^l a failure, lyut !«• was a m.isfer!y dplnnal 
and a great organiser In the empliyment of meam to 
achieve his end he wss unscrupiifaus, for his nxird 
aense was not keen, lie seas a gteit Jyrefjctof rtf 
Us conmry for, in i.hc facp of lifter on"sh'' f*. ' 

’ rev.«rces, he cauUisI.e<l firmly /our./iif«ns 
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of the British dominion in India. But so far 
as India is concerned he ncclected the interests 
of its peoples, and his adnurustration rendered them poor 
and miserable. He, however, appreciated tlie value of 
Indian institutions and teaming. He founded the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and required the Company’s 
courts to administer IniBan law and respect Indian 
customs. 

(2). The Establishment of British Supremacy 
in India, 17KS~l&tS. 

The period between 1785 and 1818 was one of 
rapid expansion of British dominion in India Several 
factors were responsible for this; the decline of the 
Marathas, the only rimU of the English, on account of 
their internal d.ssensions: t>>e rise of the Siklis in the 
Punjab which made it impossible for any Asiatic power 
to invade India ; the rapid growth of the prosperity and 
power of England owing to the industrial revolution in 
England ; and the supremacy of the British over the 
seas which eraliled them to prevent their European rivals, 
especially the French, from interfering in Indian affairs. 

Tlie period was so full of wars that administrative 
des’elopments were few, but those that took place were 
important. The land revenue systems, the method of 
dispensing criniinil and civil justice, and tlie Civil Service 
were organised and improved 

The State and the Company^In I7&t Pitt's 
India Act had been passed by the Parliament. An 
aniendlng Act was passed m 1785, by which the Oovernor- 
General was given the power to override the decisions 
of the Council in sp^ial cases, and to hold the office 
of the Commanderrin-Chief of the Army. 
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The Charter of the Company was renewed for 
twenty years in 18IJ, but the sovereignty of the Uritish 
Crown over the possessions of the Company «-as definitely 
affirmed. 

Lord Cornwall!^ 178S-93| AdministraUve 
Developments. — Lord Cornwallis, who came to 
India in 17S6, adopted a ncmbcr of measures to 
improve the administration. He <ndea\-oure<l to rcnrove 
the corruption in the Civil Service by stopping irregular 
gains and granting adequate salaries to the civil servants. 
He established provincial courts o( appeal over the 
district courts, and limited the powers of the collectors 
to revenue work only by appointing judges for judicial 
work. He organiseil the system of police. 

In 1793 he introiluced die Permanent Settlement 
of the land revenue of Bengal. By tin's measure the 
revenue demanded from the landlords was fixed per- 
manently. The result was that a wealthy snrf 
privileged class grew tip. ulvch lieeame n suppod 
Government. But the state lost its share of the growing 
income from land, ami tlie cultivators were left to the 
mercy of the landlords. 

One great defect of Cornwallis' measures was ihit 
the people of Ind'a were entirely excluded from the 
administration of iheir o«n country. 

Between 1793 and 1818 little ch.nnge was ma-’e 
in the system esiab'i»hrd by Cornwallis, except that the 
powers of the collectors were increased by enfrutfir' 
to them judicial work in addition to ihrir reveni’e work. 

Exyanfion of Br'tuh Dotnm'on./— During t^e 
periorj of Comira'J'a’ niJe tke rrgV'h engig'd orlr in 
die war against Tipu Sultan. Although th' Art c( 171*1 
ha-J d'xiarrxl again«t the pnrsuit ef ich"mes cl 
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and extension o! dominion, Cornwallis gave a promise 
of help to the Niaam against Mysore, on which Tipu 
made an attack on Tra^aocore, an English ally. War 
began in I/SO. The Marathas joined the English. 
Cornwallis took tlie command in person. After two 
years the war was brought to an end by tlie Treaty of 
Seringapatam in 1792. Half the territory of Mysore 
and three crores of rupees were tlie gams of tlie allies, 
and they were equally divided. 

Sir John Shore, I793-98^Shore carried out 
strictly the policy of non-intenention laid down in Pitt's 
India Act. He abstamed (rom schemes of conquest and 
of alliances which might lead to war. This policy could be 
of value only if tlie Indian rulers continued to quatiel 
among tliemselves, and none among (hem obtained such 
dominating power as to threaten ihs Eiiglisli. In these 
circumstances the Company could save money, and reform 
the system of administration in us own territories. 
However, these circimstaiices were difficult to obtain, 
and ths policy of non-intervention could only be followed 
by breaking faith with the princes with whom definite 
treaties had been made. 

During Shore’s administration the Marathas took 
advantage of this policy to obtain a dominating position, 
and inflict the crushing defeat of Kharda on the Nizam 
who was an ally of the Englisli, but who was not 
supported by Shore. Again, tlw French utilised the 
opportunity to establish tlieir influence at tlie courts of 
the Nizam, who, after Kharda, was justly infuriated wUh 
the English, of Tijju Sulian, ivlio had been deprived 
of his territory, and of the Matatlia chiefs like Sindhia 
and Holkar. 

Lord Wellesley, Wellesley came out 
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him. An English army marched upon Seringapatani, the 
capital of Mysore, and stormed the city Tipu died 
fighting in defence of Ws Wisdom (1799). The old 
Hindu dynasty was restored, and the Raja submitted to 
a subsidiary alliance. 

Tlie Nawab of Oudh, who ruled over a territory 
which lay between tlie invaders from the north- 
west and Bengal, could not be allowed to remain 
independent, in 1601, he w.ns forced to give up half Ins 
territory, and to enter the subsidiary system. 

The Second Maratha War, — ^The Marathas were 
the last to feel the wetght of Wellesley’s dommeenng 
personalty. The accession of Baji Rao II, the worthless 
son of a worthless father, led to civil commotion The 
dissensions and jealousies of the Maraiha chiefs caused 
a disruption, and Baji Rao placed himself in the hands 
of the English and signed the Treaty of Bassem (1802), 
by which he accepted (he subsidiary alliance The other 
Maratlia chiefs, Sitidhia and Bhonsla, wlio attempted to 
escape the net were forced into it by the Treaties of 
Deogaon (1803) arid Sorji Arjtingaon (1803). 
Gaikwad gave up bis independence witliout a struggle, 
and Hollar alone conlinueil to enjoy his freedom for 
some time longer. 

The territories acquired by means of these treaties 
were large. The Is'iram gave up the districts of Bellary 
and Cuddapali, the ruler of Mysore gave up Canara and 
Coimbatore, the Nawab of Oudh lost Goralhpur and 
Rohilkhand, the Bhonsla Raja gave up Cuttack, and 
Sindliia, Broach and the Doab. 

The Raja of Tanjore and the Nawabs of Kariiatik 
and Surat were deprived of thdr principalities which 
were annexed to the British territory. 
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i.nilamft i-r treatirt of aHiarce were 

lert to I’erYU. .XighiKutan awl the Punjab. The 
KuiJicn lo IVrsu tra* uniuccti^iiil bics'.tse of the qaarrd 
tetwten Ifie Itncofi agcj’ts sent from Inlta and those 
from England. .Malcolm, who had been sent by Lord 
Jlinro 10 I’crsu, returned witheotacccmpli-h rg anythirg. 

The mission to Kabul failed too. Afghanistan was 
in tlie grips of a civ.l ssar, and the British emoy cou’J 
not reach the Afghan capital. 

The mission to Maharaja Fanjit Singh was headed 
by Jlctealfe, and a treaty of peij’Ctual friendship was 
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signed at Amritsar in 1809. Tlie llaharaja undertook 
to abstain from making cncroschmnats on th; territories 
oi tlie SiMi cliiels south ol tiie Sutlij, wh.ch was recog- 
nised as the frontier of the British domiiron. The 
British posted an army at Ludhiana to watch the 
frontier. 

Lord HastinsSi lftl3-23^The policy of non- 
intersention u-as now completely abandoned for one of 
assertion of complete suprtnwcy of the British in Indio. 
Tlie enfeebled Indian princes and petty chiefs had little 
interest in good administration, and they had no brRC 
\Hews about the welfare of the people. They were 
engaged in petty disputes among themselves, whose only 
object was personal aggrandisement. These feuds were 
destructive of peace and prosperity H-tstings detenmned 
to put an end to this state of things. 

Ills first war was directed against the 
Gurkhas, who lud founded an extensive principality 
tn the Illmalaj'an region. Tlicy had e«tab!ishe«J 
themselves tn Kathmandu, m J"(58. and extended 
their power from Sikkim to Stitlaj so that their 
frontier coincided with that of the Itnlish domin on. 
This led to border disputes and. in 1814. to war The 
Gurklii territories were attacked from three sides, but 
the Critisli generals suffered severe reverses. anJ 
General Cillesp'e was killed, flenetal (XhtCT'otiy, 
Iwvvcver, conquered Kumaon in 1815, .md captured th: 
fort of Malaon. Kest jrar he defeated the Gurkh-is 
St Makwanpur and forced them to conclude peace by 
the Treaty of SagaiiH. Tlie CurUui ccdisJ Carlnval and 
Kunwon, and tlie greater piartion of the Tarai, and 
received a llriiish resident at their cap'tal, 

Hastings next turned ht, attention to the unsettled 
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n Crr.Jfit Ik'Ih. wVre the ^^a^Iha^, tht 
fV rir'I>.trrfi ant! ihe fuleil orcr 

th-tr I'tfiffi'’ *f»th ditfreinl th-ir 

I’je»!hjffr<. wf'>> wf« at nre t.RX 
tamp {r.I’tmer^ n! the Marathn fn«c’, hafl l«t 
ftfr^r llm Maratiwi tad aecepttJ the sa^ 
»;.Iary «>itrni. Tley ft.rmctl tar*«fj of frrebooters who 
wtrc rrcruiirt! all conKr.tiniM^. Their ocropstion 
WH to hjra*» and f hrrtli-r. TiK-ir mmt pn^nincnt leaders 
weft Cliitu. Uaul Mtj|ufnm.vl ar<! Kanm Khjn* 

If?I2 they frean t.> rai-I trrmoriei of the Company, 
ar».l In ISl''> thrv attatke*! the Northern Sarkars. 
Ilattintr' rountlfd them up The Icailers who 
msderrt! were olTered imall estates where they 
Tlie otljcrj were huntol out atvl killed- 

The Tltird Maratb* War,-Attef the Findharm 
came the t.irn of the Marathas. llaj. Rao If bad a^- 
inite with Ca.kwa.l Vk En-^h^h »upjx>r.etl ^e Ca.kw^. 
and the rmhwa attempted to obtain the ^dp 

Sindhraand Holkar The Covemor-Ccnenl first 

the Uhonsla Raja of N-vrur julwidiafy 

and then surrounded die Maratha territories 
sides. The IVshwa attacked the EnglUh at 
waj defeated. The office of the Peshwa ^ abo^hrf 
and Caji Rao was made a pensioner, ^e . 

Kagpur, S' ho lad al^o risen against the g i> , 
defeated at Sitabaldi : a part of his territories was 
and the remainder left to his grandson. 

The Holkar’b forces suffered defeat at 
(1818). He relinquished his territories south ot 
Narbada and accepted a British resident at his coo . 

The Sindhia ceded Ajmer, and Gaik'vad AhmedaDat 
The Kaja of Satara was provided with a soa" 
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prindpality which he ruled under the British suzerainty. 
The Rajput states were taJcen under the British 
protection. 

The wars of Hastings put an end to the existence 
of all independent principalities in India south of the 
Sutbj, and established tire paramount*^ of the Bntish in 
this vast region. 

(tv). The Sikhs, 17C&— 1S24. 

After the death of Guru Govind Singh his chosen 
disciple, Banda, returned to the north and became the 
leader of the Sikhs. He collected the Sikh bands and 
atucked and defeated the Mughal aulhonties m the 
Punjab. Then he occupied the country between the 
Sutlaj and the Jumna Emperor Baliadur Shah hastened 
to the Punjab and drove Banda to Jammu. The deatli of 
the emperor and the civil war whicli followed were 
favourable to the Sikhs, and they reapv>eared in Southern 
Punjab. But Farrukhsiyar sent the imperial forces under 
Abdus Satnad Khan, who reduced the fortress of 
Gurdaspur and captured Banda. In 1716 he wm put to 
death at Delhi. The death of Banda left the Sikhs 
without a leader, and little is heard of them till the 
invasions from the nortli-west gave tliem again a chance 
to raise their head. 

Ihirlng the period of commotion (17J9-65), when 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah repeatedly invaded India, 
the Sikhs rapidly rose into piommertce. They founded 
tlie Khalsa state, raised an army, built strongholds and 
struck coins. In 1764 they occupied Lahore and 
**«me masters of the whole country from the Jhelum 
to the Jumna. 

They o^nised themselves into a confederation. 
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AH the Sikh chiefs met once every year at Amritsar, and 
held a Gurumatlia, or coumnl, .to decide matters of 
common concern. The confederation consisted of the 
twelve misals or unions. Each union obeyed a Sardar, 
held its own lands and maintained an army of liorsemen. 

The misa{s which were established in the Punjab to 
the north of the Sutlaj river were known as Manjha 
Singhs, and those between Sirhind and Sirsa as MaJvn 
Singhs. The confederation of the iiiisah, however, did 
not last long because of personal jealousies among the 
leaders, and even the invasions of Shah Zaman in 1797-9 
failed to unite them. But between 1765 and 1800 the 
Sikhs extended the.r sway in all directions, and brought 
not only the Punjab from Attoefc to Karnal, but also 
Multan and Jammu, under their control. Tliey ravaged 
even the Doab and RoJnlklaod. and pressed upon the 
borders of Oudh. 

Among the viitals of Manjha, the SukherkticWa 
ultimately obtainetl the ascendancy under the leadership 
of hfohan Singh, while among the Malwas, the Patiala 
branch of the Pliulkians was acknowledged as the leader. 
During the Second Maratha War (1801-03), some of the 
Sikh Sardars made an alliance with the English and 
lentlered good service to them against the ^ta^ath3^. 
Among these Sardars was Kanjit Singh, son of Jlohan 
Singh. 

The R'ae of Mahanjn Stoghv-Ranjit 

Singh v/as born about lire y«3r 1780. During the 
inrosion of Shall Zaman in 1799 he rose into prominence, 
and his abilities were recognised by the Shah, wlw 
granted him Lahore. He then reduced the tnisoU to 
submission, acquired Amritsar in 1802 and extract 
liomage from tlie chiefs of tl» Punjab. During the 
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Maratha wars Ranjit Singh refused to liclp the Maratlias, 
and entered into a friendly alliance svith the Englisli. Dy 
1806 the Sihh confederacy of misals had ceased to exist, 
and Ranjit Singh had resolved to establish the monarchy 
s^hicl1 would unite the Sikhs in a s'ng’c state. 

But in 1809 Ranjit Singh's amhtions received a rude 
check, for the British took tlie Sikhs of Sirhmd and 
Malwa (the country south of the Sutlaj) under their 
protection, and compelled him to remain on the other side 
of the river on pain of war. Ranjit Singh realised that 
so long as his rule was not firmly established it was futile 
to arouse the hostility of a military power like the English, 
and yielded. The treaty of peace and friendship once 
made was ne\-er broken by him. 

The period lielween 1809 and 1824 was 
utilised hy the Maharaja to consolidate his dominion. 
In 1818 he eaptuml Multan, in die next year 
annexed Kaslitnir, in 1820 took Derajat, and in 182.1 
Peshawar. He was now supreme in the Punjab and 
*naster of Kashmir. Multan and Pesliawar. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh continued to rule successfully over his 
dominions till his death in 1839. 

C. The State of Society and Civilisation during 
the Mughal Period. 1525—1618. 

During the Muglial period a common civilisation 
grew up in the greater part of India. Under the uni Fying 
influences of a powerful state, which established a 
common system of administration, t!« material conditions 
life became similar all over India. The maintenance 
of a universal peace gave opportunities to the moral 
forces to so shape the minds of tl>e peoples as to evobc 
u common outlook upon life, whidi expressed itself in 
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simtUr jpififiu! anij wkuI art'! a common art and 
fiferaStirc. IJotli jlic MiMlimt and tlie ifindut contributed 
In tliM •fertfoiimont. ami, in fact, llis civiliJifi'jn of the 
loler Mt'MI' Apr naj appropriately l>" dwribed a* ifte 
liido Moilcm of MiMlirtt'lfindti cirilijalion. 

Hot altlfrvupli the peojdira created a common civilisa- 
li-’rt, ih-y were imaMc to cvolv- the con^ciousnes? of a 
f«liona! unity. Tliev rctm nH ditriilefj into tribes, castes 
and clans. an»l failerl to develop the unity which could 
hind them all info a single society. One new idea. 
Iiowcscr. «hd male its appearance during this period, cf?-, 
the Irlea of tlie reltgions community For the first time 
arose the senfimem tliat the followers of the faiths which 
lud or ginateil in India, ami which recognised the VeJiU 
as their sacred lnwii and tlie Brahmans as their rriigiotis 
leaders, belong<d to a single community. At the same 
time the iilea of communal unity receded an impetus 
among the Muslims, for although they were dMded by 
race and tribe, hy religion they were one. The sentiment 
of religious community, however, remained weak 
throughout the periocl. and liad little influence upon the 
piiWic conduct of tiie princes and peoples of India. 

Economic Conditional— The Indians of those 
limes li^ed mostly in villages, as they do now, but the 
villages then were small self-sufficient groups of ^pula- 
tion. For purposes of administration, as for social and 
economic life, they were self-dependent units. They 
produced all the articles of necessity, food, clothes and 
furniture themselves, and mainly for their own use and 
consumption. Tlieir cultivators grew the crops of gram, 
spices, oilseeds, sugarcane and cotton, their craftsmen 
nianufactured tlie wood, brass, copper and iron furniture, 
tools, utepsils and arms; and their artisans dyed cloth. 
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produced leather goods and built houses. The methods 
of agriculture were simple and the tools used la the 
cottage industries primitive. Machinery was unknown 
Human labour or that of horse and cattle supplied all the 


potter that was needed. Spedalisation was little advanced, 
for the village had to find all its own supplies. All kinds 
of crops were grown there. Industry was carried on by 
hereditary workers belonging to fixed castes in accordance 
w.th traditional metbods. The wi^es were paid in kind, 
and prices and wages fixed by custom. Money vvas 
little used, and much of the exchange of produce was 
by barter and payment of services in kind. Land was 


extensive, but the population was stationary. ' The people 
enjoyed p'enty and there was no demand for change and 


improvement. 


Besides the villages were the towns which were large 
wntres of population. They had arisen at spots which 
*erc ttnetified by religion such as Prayag (Allahabad), 
Bmres. Ajmer and Mathura , or were chosen by chiefs, 
pnnccs Or kings for their residence as Delhi, Lahore, 
trtlknmla, Bijapur.Dacca, Tanjorc; or marked important 
Mes on the trade routes as Mirzapur, Farruktiabad, 
i^fh. etc. The towns were populous homes of a 
varied life. T|ie industries flourished there under the 


patronage of the courts or the stimulus of a large 
population. Bankers and money-lenders, manufacturers 
n India s exquisite silk and cotton textiles, jewels and 
®r«is, and other costly and luxurious stuffs, and traders 
V these articles to near and distant lands, 

('{f '^I'chitects, painters, poets, artists, and 

- crarj- men found profitable occupation and support 
® *imo, “ when the merchant adventurers from 
made their first apppearance in India, the 
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eJ K^Wy, st>*J icsslt w.'^uvUstc'Ty 

OnVa few iiv.k iwJ* wrrecmunjrtfJ <:> tl'c Mu^Jul 

tr.v.KTm. itvl ll.ry wrt« wi'.ly x!« swrier.? nnV.es wli cli 
th? iR.j'.in rjW» liS'l ^rjn cj' "etr D'.t 

nKtit'.cJ tToy^f'r- l»«Rc'i fwJi were iht'c trstWi 

ml \>j \i!~i:r «n» SUu^ irictHW jitm* <.juIiJ ct.Iv 1-c 
rtwhfJ l'> {CcL »rsin»-l» S*^*- * l it r lui.'' f >rr' 
wprt isvmI h I- t>j ct « tniTtvp, 1 ’t! t1,«TC ocfc fi'J 

mru’* w}''<}i i-wiM Iw 

Tlic Jtilf of PT-nfT:~M 51 ■ »n» wa* i(ii » \rt V impel {ftt 
f>jrirj llte lity k.im* » ilw <ai'» mmlrj mov-e 

<5Mt Cuma »«’.» V;V.'. IjSiS it \ »1 •« j'ice i^ori 

»ta;pt, fell l!ie f i.t) otii ii » tf i> «' « t i!»f »r u ssi'l ilw 
j4*;nt «1un“c Oie lan* •m ■,<•■< .> miiS'^i 1' It 

Mt Jujft')’ e\|rmi»-e sivj pviif'w . liiCuiiIi to csrrji 
i)in;t tmt) c^vl* Hie 

dfTcrm {0111 of I’w rr^iMft •i"' i*' Ute'l anO 

tliete wn f.tslt mp.iart Utwem m'U,;p-. ai^l tv>«m IV.e 
t«!uTn$ of irtrfnal (fa<k «s> mull aivl tlie cip.iniry waf 
ditxicti into initnerout nxtltiv iiKlctruiteiit «( one 
snelfiff. The were f.^m! t<* le *rH tisfrificM. 

and in limn of Kaniiy sml (aomse llir alTecinl region 
tufTerei] gmi mi»e>-c» TJic UeV of r7Jo\cmeiii afltcted 
file eoonoinic life wlucit wat unpr^mmc anO dominated 
by mitcni am] iro'lniun. 

SoeUI G>nditien»~The iieojile* of India were 
divi'Ip'l in many w4>« In itie iir»i pi ice, iliey were 
d. tided into Ormpatioiul |;rou]>s, at the occiipaiiona were 
usually fsercijiiary. Those who lollcrvtcd the »ame 
occupationa formed permanent groups, bucli groups or 
castes were found both among lUe Hindus and the 
Muslims. Among the Hindus there were, for example, 
tlic castes of crafismen like coldsmiths and carpenters. 
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of menial seirants like palanquin-bearers (k-ahars) and 
sweepers, or petty officials like Kayasthas, etc. Among 
the JIusHms, similarly, there were weavers, carders, djers, 
elephant drivers, masons, etc. The old Hindu divisions 
of castes and sub-castes continued to exist. But their 
main object was to determine the circle of marriage and 
dining, and they were not necessarily occupational 
groups. The Brahmans, for example, besides being 
priests were engaged in nuny other functions like 
agriculture and servKe. TI»c Sayyids received special 
respect among the Muslims. 

Jn the second place, flic peoples of Indi.i 
were divided into trilwl groups. Among the 
Hindus there were, for instance, the {<ovvcrful tribes 
ol the i^ajpurs and the Jats in Northern India. Tlwy 
comprised numerous clans and counted many castes 
among their dependants. Among tlie Muslims the 
Pathans, the Turks, ttie Persians, and others were tribal 
groups consisting of many clans. 

A third type of division ivas based upon sectarian 
differences. For example, the Hindus were dividol 
into Vaishnavas, Satvas, Saktas, Sikhs, etc., and the 
Muslims into Sunnis and Shias. 

I..astly, there were territorial divisions of peoples, for 
instance, the Maratlias, the Karaitakas, the Andhras, the 
Cujratis, the Bundclas, etc, amuiig the Hindus, and ttie 
Deccanis and the Hin<ht»lanis antong the Mmi.ilmain. 
Apart from these social divisions soc.ety was divided 
politically into two mam classes. To the one class 
Lelonged tlie Harnors. the commanders and iroofcTs sih'i 
were the support of ilie state and who enjoyed jolitical 
privileges and jagirs, consfitu’ei! the iniferial service an-l. 
therefore, occupie*! a higher status in society. To the 
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other belonged all those wlw were not warriors, who were 
engaged in arts and crafts, agriculture and conittierce. 
who supplied the revenue to the stale for their protection 
and securitj- from external and inteniai dangers, but 
who were dependants and held an inferior status. 

Hindus and Muslims were both found among the 
two classes, for the Mughals gave enjplojtnent as 
coninvindcrs, governors, faujdars (district officers), 
amils (levcnue coUtetors), divans (treasury officers), 
etc., i.t., as military and civil officers to Rajputs, Jals, 
Bundelas, Maratiuis, Ilralimans, Kayasilias, Khatns and 
others among the Hindus, along with the high class 
Muslims, Turanis, Iranis and Afghans 

There uas a third ebss, also, which consisted of 
the literary nwii who dqiciKlcd upon tlie patronage of 
the noLilily and the state*, but wlm exercised little 
influence in imlitic.'il affair* 

ThedifTcrent gnnipv— <H*u|iacioiial. iril*al. .vctarian, 
and Icrrilorial—rcgulitc! their adairs themselves, 
Tliey had llicir own chief' .nid leaders who 
cotilrolled the nKnilvrs m accordance with the customary 
bws. Tlic groups were nrotc or k*s independent. 
Tlicir chiefs and Icailcrs rendered homage to tlie 
emperor, ami olieud hi' ouiimanil' Itut tlicir loyalty 
was hascil on jietscual amj traditional grounds and not 
on grounds of nalional interests Tliey were attached 
to the emi>ernr, hut were ii-t alticlird to one another. 
Ilic group*, therefore, l»M together not v« an orgiruc 
unity, but as a l‘»o*c confcilrration The consaousoess 
that India fortnerl a single socKt) or natiw did not arise 
among them. 

Religion, Customs and Manner*.— Many religions 
txisied in India in this age. TIic most teidely prevalent 
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were o£ course Hinduism and Islam. But tliere 
were other religions too, e.g., Buddhism, Jainism, 
Zoroastrianism and Christiaiuty. Among the followers 
of the Hindu and the Muslim religions there were 
three classes of peofile. In first place, were 
the learned men, that is, the Pandits and ilaulvis 
who adhered rigidly to wlut they regarded as 
the strict letter of their sacred scriptures- Many of 
them were scholarly men, some of them were genuinely 
pious, hut quite a number were bigots. Then, there 
were the ignorant and superstitious masses whose 
religion was a matter of blind faith, of performance of 
ertemal acts of piety like fasts, pilgrimages, worship 
of relics of saints and of graves, of belief in supernatural 
beings and ghosts, etc., and of going through all lands 
of superstitious rites and practices. But in the middle 
,were the numerous inhabitants of this country for whom 
religion stood for the love of God and of man, and for 
the sanctification of life. 

The outlook of these, whether they tvere Hindus or 
ilustims, was the same. They believed that the 
■world was a vale of sorrow, and the only way of 
escape from it, and the aUainenent of true h'appiuess was 
by tumii^ their hearts away from the temptations of 
the senses and taking refuge in complete surrender to 
the will of God whose unlimited grace alone could save 
man. It was, therefore, no»ssary to place oneself under 
the control of a spiritual guide and preceptor, and to 
ifollow the path of inner discipline which led 
to the goal df realisation of Gc^. Both among 
the Hindus and the Muslints there were many 
orders which the saintly preceptors had establishei 
The heads of these orders ministered to the 
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needs of their disc^es. Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, 
Jnandeva, and others among the Hindus had founded 
such orders. Among the Miusalmans the most wide- 
spread order n-as the Oushtiya, which was founded by 
ibiwaja Muinuddin Chishti. It had many branches like 
the Nizamiya. The other orders were the Naqshbandiya, 
the Qadiriya, the Suhrawardiya, and the Shattariya. 

The Hindu and Muslim orders had many thirds in 
common. They believed m one God rvho was called by 
many names. Tliey sooglit salvation through the help 
of a spiritual guide (Guru or Pir). They followed 
similar methods o! self-tealisatioii through meditation, 
and passed through the same stages in the path of 
discipline which led to it. Both condemned hypocrisy, 
external works of piety, distinctions between men and 
men whether based on birth or wealth or position. The 
idea of a quiet and ascetic hfe fascinated their minds. 
For both the abandonment of the world was the highest 
aspiration and the love of God the one supreme purpose 
of life. This purifying and elevating religion ennobled 
the minds and elevated the character of the people. 
Under its influence a common desire for equality and 
freedom of men of all castes and classes sprang up, 
and the attitude of men towards women began to change. 
Many social and moral reforms were undertaken, for 
example, the abolition of child-mainage and rati, and 
the prohibition of drinking. The saints and the 
reformers spread this rcli^on through the medium of 
tile spoken languages of the people, and powerfully 
advanced the cause of mass education. 

The Hindus and the Muslims were brought so close 
together that common customs and manners 
grew up among them. Tlie Muslims adopted 
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short, in most o£ llic details of their living, it was 
difficult to distinguish the one from the other. 

Literature and ArL— •The Hindus and the 
Jlushms studied one another’s language, literature, 
plulosophy, and religion. Not a few Muslims learnt 
Hindi and other Indian languages, and some studied 
Sanskrit also. Numerous Sansknt works were translated 
into Persian, including the Vedas, the VpanxsUads, the 
Bhagaivd Gita, the Puranas, etc. A number of com- 
mentaries on Hindu Shastras and Vicljas were written by 
Muslims. The Muslims contributed to the enrichment 
of the Hindi, Bengali, and Punjabi languages and 
literatures. Raskhan composed beautiful devotional songs 
in honour of Sri Krishna, Ahdur Rahim Khan 
Khanan composed Dolias on moral subjects in Hindi, 
and Mtrta Husain Ati composed songs m praise of Kali 
in Bengali. The Muslim wnters composed songs to 
illustrate the Hindu musical Raqas and Ragints, and 
adapted Hindu stones to the modem Indian languages. 

Imperial unity, religious reform, peace and plenty 
stimulated the rapid growth of literatures in these 
languages. Tliey breathe a moral fervour and exhibit a 
strength of style wWdi were tlie outcome of the spirit 
of high endeavoor whtdi moved society in those times. 
Religious devotion, heroic deeds, and romantic senti- 
ments inspired their poetry, and although the Hindus 
turned for the themes to the ancient Sanskrit classics, 
and the Muslims to the Persian and the Arabic litera- 
tures, their treatment of the subjects showed the same 
features of style and sentiment. 

It is impossible to mention the names of all the 
great writers in the many important languages, for the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries abound in them. 
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But some of them stand out as makers of their languages 
and creators of great masterpieces. 

Hindi, which was the most widely known langxage 
of India, and which occupied the proud position of tlie 
common language of those times, produced the largest 
number of the great poets. Among the religious poets 
the foremost name is that of Goswami Tiilasidas 
(1S32-1623), whose Ramdiarit Manas occupies an 
honoured place in the treasury 0 / the mastcrpeccs of 
the world. Surdas, who is almost equally famous, was .a 
singer at the court of Akbar, and he is the author of 
the Sttrsagar, which is a collection of songs m the pratse 
of Krishna. Among bardic poets Bhushan, who extolled 
the deeds of Shfvaji, and among sentimental antf artisf/e 
poets Kesava (1555-1617), Behan Lai (1603-63), and 
Deva (1673*1745) excel all others. 

Bengali poetry was the medium of the religious 
revh-al started by Chaitanya, and it greatly flourished in 
this period. Its greatest writers m the seventeentli 
century were Kashiram and Mukund Ram, whose 
poems Chandi and Stitnanla Saudagar are admirable, and 
Alaol, the Muslim poet, who translated the Radtnavat of 
Jayasi info Bengali, and wrote a number of other works. 

The great Marathi poets were the saints Raradas 
(1608-81), who was the preceptor of Shiraji and who 
composed the Dasahodh, and Tukarama (160849) the 
singer of Abhangas (bjTnns). The most noted poet of 
Gu/arat was Prirmanaml (J636-I7W), who is the maker 
of the Gujarati literature. Among the Draviilian 
languages Tamil witnessed a religious revival similar lo 
that in the north. The sect of tlie SicMIutrs resembW 
the followers of Kabir, and their Tamil jiocms expres’ 
fieterodox sentiments of the same rtafure. 
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In Kanarcse, too, the Vaisnava revival produced 
religious poems compMcd by the members of the sect 
known as Dasas in the sistcenih century, and by 
Lakhshmish tn tl>e smtntccnth. 

The Kmtart ol the llmdus and tire Muslims created 
a new language nhich was known at first as Dakhini or 
Hituli, hut which IS now called Urdu or Ilmdustani. 



JAI SIKGIIS OUaERVATOItY. 


Although its ongin dates from the early Middle Age, its 
literature dereloped during the Mughal period. Tlie 
first important writers were the Sufi saints of the Deccan 
who composed poems to exjjain religious subjects. Then 
the nobles and the courtiers and even the princes took 
it up. The hf^uage which follows Punjabi and western 
Hindi in structnre and gmomar, assimilated numerous 
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IVrs'an and Arabic rronU, aiul foJlowctl the poetical 
fornu ol llw i'crsian. Wall (IC/jS-ir+l), wbo came 
frnm llic licccan. iltotigh not the first was the 
Krratcsl nf the early Unlti poets. 

Besides the growth of the modem Indian Jan^jes, 
the old cLasaical langtiascs continued to flourish. Great 
I’crsian prc-ic MTitcri ami iwefs adorned the courts of 
the MuglLil emperors whose books on history, philosophy, 
and theolopy, and whose poems m different forms and 
on diflerent subjects, are admired even to the present day. 

Tlie process of assimilation was at svork m the Indian 
arts also. The architecture of the later Middle Age 
was the result of the combination of the Hindu and the 
Jslanitc elements The Hindus conrnhufed the grvuvd- 
plans o! the buildings, many ornamental details, and 
endowed solidity to the structures. The Muslims 
popularised the use of the arches and domes, restrsdaed 
the Hindu tendency to a profusion of ornaments, 
introduced new ornaments including the geometrical 
pattern called the Arabesque, and imparted a peculiar 
grace to the baUdings. The buiWings erected during the 
period, whether by the Hindus or the Muslims, show 
these characteristics. 

Among the buildiDgs erected by the Hindus, 
the most famous are the temples of Brindaban, 
the Jaina temples of Sonagarh in BundelLhand, 
and of Muktagiri near Gawilgarh, Ahaljabai’s temple at 
Ellora, the temple at fCantanagar in Bengal, the 
Visheshwar temple at Benares, and the golden temple of 
the Sikhs at Amritsar. Numerous palaces and cenotaphs 
were built by the Hindu Rajas in accordance with the 
prindples of the new style (lodo-Moslem). The great 
monuments of the Afughals were mostly constructed in 
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i style. Amonff them arc the great buildings of 
bar at Faltlipur Sikri, the Great Mosque, tlie House of 
bal and the Panch Mahal. Akbar’s palaces at Agra, 
Ixif's mausoleum at Sikandara and the tomb of 
uid-utl-Daulah Wong to Jahanpr's re^gn. Shah Jahan 
s, howeter, the most magnificent builder among the 
jgli.il emperors, and of his fmildings the Taj .'lahal is 
; most famous. These building* count among tlie 
ralest ardiitectural productions of the world. In 
iilion, the Muglials built a number of fcirts, palaces, 
nting kiosks, tombs, etc. 

The Indian painting of this period show* the same 
ideneics. The traditions of the art of Ajania persisted 
■ougliout the Middle Age. When the .Mughals arriteii 
India they hrouglit with tliem a taste for the art ol 
:rsia and Transosians. llabur and his succtssota set 
fore the artists of tlidr eoort, many of whom were 
indtis, the eutnides of (he painting* of Ilihud and his 
liool, nho were the leaders of the Muslim art of Central 
sia. From the mingling of these two streams the new 
t of the later Middle Age was bom 

Tlic earliest p-nintiogs, «|udv appear to have been 
icevted in the time of llunvit'un to illustrate tlie story 
Amir Ilamzah. show tlie dom. nation of the I'crsian 
L But Under the patronage of Akbar, ulio regarded 
linting as a means to the reahsation of llie pemer of 
od, jviiiuing liecame t«o« loJian. Ahlsough Pcifisn 
l:5ls, like Khwaja AMo* Samad, Mir Ali and Furrukh 
ere enjdojed as teachers of the Ind’m painters, the 
tter created a style of their own. Among t!ie lost 
awiers were Ita'a^an amj Damanth. nho aVeg «.ih 
;!iffs n-cTt emp’oyed to SEustrate the great ttunusenp** 
f A’jrwBjfojt (iV Pcri'an tranjUtimi of Ow 
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HahahhiT^t), Babur Nat/uh, Allbar f>a’nah, and Nizami’s 
poems. 

During the reign ol Jaljangir, wlio was even a Veener 
patron and critic o{ art than Ws great tather, painting 
attained a perfection nnLnown before. The artists of the 
courts of JaJiangir and Shah Jahan emancipated them- 
selves from the Persian influence and set up independent 
Indian styles. Abul Hasan, Muhammad Nadir 
Samarqandi, Mansur, Murad, ifir Muhammad, 
Dishandas, Gobardban, Itfanoliar, Daulat, Hunhar, 
Chitarnian, and Bhagwati were among the great masters 
of these reigns. Witli the accession of Aurangreh 
painting declined at the court, though it continued to 
flourish in Rajputana and the Hill States 

Principles of Mughal Goveininent.— It is the 
duty of every government to secure the life, property 
and happiness of the people over which it rules. It must 
safeguard the rights of the bdividual from encroachment 
by others, and defend society from internal dangers and 
eastemal invasions. The necessary acuvities of the state 
by which it regulates the affairs of a country are usually 
divided into three departroents — ^legislative, executive and 
judicial. Besides them, the state has to undertake many 
activities for the betterment of society. 

During the Sfiddle Age, the entire authority of the 
state centred in the cmiieror, and he was regarded as the 
main-spring of the activities of tlw state. But so far 
as legislation Was concerned, his authority was greatly- 
limited, for most of the laws whether relating to personal 
matters like marriage and inheritance, or to public aflairs 
like crimes and punislunents. were derived from sacred 
books, for the Muslims from the Holy Quran and for 
the Hindus from the Dhanna Shastras, and the emperor 
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could not change them or add to them. The courts which 
dispensed justice in accordance with these laws were 
presided over by men learned in the sacred literatures, 
and their j'udgraents on actions provided for in the sacred 
books w’ere final. For matters Jyin^ outside the Juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastics, the emperor was regarded 
the fountain of justice. In the sphere of admmistrati 
he was, however, absolute. The military power and t 
financial resources of the empire were entirely under 1 
personal command. 

In the exercise of his executive authority tl 
emperor was not bound to seek the advice of any or 
He was, therefore, an autocrat. In practice, however, tl 
emperor always took counsel with a number of gre: 
ministers on whom he relied. Tlw work oi the empii 
was conducted through departments in charge o 
superintendents who were $ubordin.nte to the ministers. 

The empire was divided into provinces in charge o 
provincial governors with ivhom were associated dmv»s 
Under them were faiijJars who maintameil order am 
helped in the collection of revenue in the districts, am 
on whom the proper administration of the empire rminl/ 
depended. They were like the magistrates and collectors 
of modern India, except that they comb/fied I>ofh 
civil and military functions. Tlie dmv»s who dealt 
with the revenues were assiste<I by qamtngot, below 
whom were the village officials like yahiuris. 

The ecclesiastical department dealt with Justice, 
religious endowments and patronage of the /earned. Itt 
hea<I was known as the Sadrui Sudur, under whom were 
provincial Sadrs. The Qasds, Muftis and hllr Adit were 
under tfieir supervision, and they invesfgated raws and 
dispensed Justice. 
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The civil anj miliUry administration of the empire 
was conducted through lire imperial service organised by 
AWlar, and maintained whh roodifscations by his 
successors. The appointment, promotion, and dismissal 
of the members of tlie service depended entirely upon 
the will of the emperor. 

Although the Mughal government was despotic in 
principle, the spirit whicli guided the conduct of llie 
emperors w-as benevolent and iwtemal The> '■ lived 
amongst their people, and amongst their nobles, as kind 
and condescending parents amongst their children; nor 
did they suffer the dust of sorrow to darken the heart of 
any of the creatures of God. by a show of tenderaess to 
one part of tlie people, and of rudeness to the other. For 
they looked upon them all, whether conquerors or con* 
quered, with an equal eye: so that for several ages 
together, down to the times of Shah Jahan. everything 
ifl Hindustan was quietness, love and harmony.’' 

The Europewn TruveUert^— Tlie wealth of India 
and the splendour of the Mughal court attracted the 
attention of the European nations. Ambassadors, 
merchants and nussionaries came to India to obtain trading 
privileges and opportunities to spread the Christian 
religion. During the reign of Akbar, the Jesuit 
missionaries from Goa came to his court at the invitation 
of the emperor. During Jahangir’s reign, Captain 
Hawkins and Sir Thomas Roe were sent by the 
English king to seek the permission of the emperor 
to establish factories and carry on trade. The two 
famous French traveWers, Betnier and Tavernier, and 
the Italian JIanucci, visited India during Shah Jahan’s 
time and stayed on during Aurangzeb’s reign. All of 
tbem have left behind accounts of wliat they saw and 
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heard; their descriptions are inferestini' but not altogether 
reliable. ■ ‘ 

The Condition of India during the Eighteenth 
Century.,— The empire which had attained 

a high degree of prosperity and adrancement rapidly 
declined during tlie eighteenth century. Financial mis- 
management was its starling point. The expenses of the 
state grew rapitlly bec.-»use of the personal extravagance or 
of the wars of the emperors. Their re«nnes were affected 
by the growth of the jagir system, and by the farming 
out of land revenue. The wars of succession spread 
ingratitude and encouraged hj7>ocrisy and selfishness 
which undcrmine<l the loyalty of the in:perial nobility. 
The custom of lease of office. wbicJi was introduced 
after .Aurangzeli. spread corniption, and tlK executive 
officers became rapacious and oppres-iAe. Tiie Judicial 
offices were put to s-ile .lud Justice naturally disappeared. 
The people were harassed and distressed, they had no 
redress for their grievances and no remedy against 
injustice. Tlic rents from latid decreased, husbandry 
declined and hatred low'Srds gorernnient grew. The 
nobles and the landowners became violent, and claos 
and anarchy prevailed in the land. Every one thought 
of his own personal interest, and no one paid heed to the 
interests of others. Tl»e bonds of morality and 

loyalty were weakened and tlw state was enfeebled. 
The result was that infemat dissensions broke ovt, 
the empire lost all control and the foreigners taVi^ 
advantage of its distractions brought about its 
destruction. 

Art and literature wliidi continued in a decadent 
state reflected the misery and the sliame of the times and 
the disgust of the people with life. The fitcraturc of the 
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eighteenth century is depraved in taste, style and spirit, 
although it acquires a glittering polish in form and a great 
wealth of words, far-fetdied similes and clever expres- 
sions. Tlie poetry which flourished at the courts of the 
powerless Mughal emperors atwl the provincial governors 
is artifidal, exaggerated and sensual. In Urdu, Mir 
represents in his deeply pathetic, Sauda in his bitterly 
sarcastic, Nasikh and Atash, in artihcial and sensual 
verse, the state of this society. Bengali, in the poetry of 
Bharatchandra, Bamprasad and his contemporaries, 
shows the same tendencies. 

In Maharashtra, under the patronage of the Peshwas 
and the Maratha chiefs, religious, heroic (Pswada) and 
erotic (Lavani) poetry flourished. Moropant who 
rendered the Mahabharata and Bhaijatvd in Marathi, 
Prabhakar and Honaji Bal. tlte well-known heroic poets, 
Anant Phandi and Pamjoslii the erotic ones, and 
^lahipati, the biographer of saints, lived in this age. In 
prose the narratives of histoncal etents (Bakhars) were 
composed. In the Tamil literature of the eighteenth 
century two names need mention. The first is 
Tayumanavar, a Saiva. who composed short religious 
poems (Padal) breathing earnestness and piety, and 
distinguished by beauty of language The second is 
BeseW, who was an Italian missionary and who wrote the 
TcmfiflS'ani, the story of the Ril^e in Tamil. 

Arcliitecture and painting also repeat the story of 
imperial decadence. Aurangaeb’s buildings show a rapid 
decline in taste, of wliidi the tomb of his fai'ouritc wife 
Babia Daurani at Aurangabad is an example. In the 
eighteentli century the emperors of Delhi lacked the 
resources for erecting imposing monuments, but the 
provincial yulerf ^onltnued to ^dorn their capitals with 
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buildings. The Nawab Wazirs of Oudh erected a 
number of them, but these buildings exhibit a vitiated 
taste. Among them the best ones are the tomb of 
Safdar Jung at Delhi and the great Imambara at 
Lucknow. 

Outside the centres of Mughal authority, howe«r, 
schools of art continued to flourish during this century, 
which still produced beautiful specimens of painting. 
The vigour and freshness of the Mughal style is not 
there and the portraits lack individuality and distinction, 
but the pictures revive the tradition of the old Hindu 
art and are inspired by popular and mythological themes. 
The painters belong roughly to two schools — Rajasthani 
and Pahari ; Jaipur was the most Important centre of the 
first, and Kangra and Tehri-Garhwal of the second. Of 
the painters of the latter school Mola Ram is the most 
famous. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE MODERN AGE. 

British Rule in India. 

The Modern Age q{ the history of India begins 
with the establishment of the British rule m 1818. 
During this age begin tliose changes m the conditions 
of Indian life which transformed society The medisval 
ideals of conduct, of political relations between the rulers 
and the ruled, of social relations between classes, castes, 
and groups are gradually modified From the variety 
of the peoples divided by castes, creeds and races we begin 
to develop one society united by bonds of a common 
love for the country. The niediieval distinctions of high 
and low, in*caste and out-caste, touchable and non- 
tcuchable, noble and common, begin to give place to the 
idea of the equality of all. 

Among the new forces which begin to operate in 
India during this period some are material and others 
moral. The introdULtion of Eurojican machinery, 
which liameSses the pmrers, of nature, like steam and 
electricity, revolutionised the economic conditions oi 
India, Xlie rapid means of traiNel and communication 
reduced distances, and broi^ht peoples of different parts 
nearer. The growth of popubtion and the occup.ation 
of forests and uninliabited lands increased contact 
between different parts of tlic country, and made the 
realisation of the unity of llie Indian peoples possible. 

371 
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Among the moral factors which bring about this 
transformation are the spread of the idea of nationalism, 
and the reawakening of the sprit of enquiry and criticism, 
and of progress and self-assertion. They are the result 
of contact with the life and ideas of the people of the 
west, and the study of English literature. The peace, 
political unity and soda! equality which Britain maintains 
through an efficient machinery of administration, and a 
uniform system of laws, powerfaHy assist the process oi 
change. 

Tlie history of this period may be conveniently 
divided into three parts: (1) from 1818 to 1858, 
(2) from 18S8 to 1919, and (3) from 1919 to 
1933. During the first part, the British dominion 
is completed and the foundations of the system 
of administration are laid. During the second part, the 
effects oi the Britjsh rvie he^a to appear ia the Sorm o! 
movements for the achievement of national unity and 
political, social and religious reforms. During the third 
part, begins the dawn of self-government. 

A. The Rule of the Company, 1818 — 1858. 

(i). Changes in Constitution of the Company. 

By the Act of 1833, the Company continued as the 
rulers of the British dominion in India, but ceased to 
be a trading concern. The Act empowered the Govemor» 
General and his Council to nuke laws for the people of 
India. In 1835 the North-West ProWncc (now known 
as (he United Provinces) was separated from Bengal, and 
a Lieutenant-Governor was appcunted for its government. 

The Act of 1853 made it possible to appoint a 
Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal. It tstablisf^ a 
Council of twelve for legisbtive purposes, consisting of 
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the Go%emor-General, the members of his Executive 
Council and others. 

The Act of 18SS vested ie ttic Crown all the 
territones in the possession, or under tlie government, of 
the East India Company. The powers and duties, officers, 
property and forces of the Company were transferred to 
the Secretary of State for India, and the Council for 
India was created to advise and assist him. The appoint- 
ments of the Governor-General and tlie other high officers 
were to be made by the Crosvn, or by the Secretary of 
State. The Proclamation of Qween Victoria on 1st 
November, 1858, announced the change to the people 
and princes of India, 


(u). The Adrainistrative DevelopmenU. 

The period from 1818-58 is remarkable for the 
development of the adramistralivc system, and the 
establishment of peace and order In place of anarchy and 
lawlessness. The British conquerors established in India 
a uniform system of laws and government, and, therefore, 
created a sense of political onrty among the peoples and 
princes of India. They also introduced beneficent social 
measures and western education, which stimulated social 
progress and religious reform. The introduction of 
railways, telegraphs and posts, and the building of canals 
and roads laid the foundations of the economic unity of 
India which prepared a basis for national solidanty. 
Among tlie administrators to whom India owes these 
benefits were 'Munro, hlountstuait ElpWnstone, Malcolm 
and Metcalfe, who rose to be governors of Indian 
r>'0'inees during tlie early days of British rule. They 
developed the land revenue system of the dilTcrent 
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provinces, reformed fhc police and the judidary, and 
urged successfully upon the government the desirability 
of employing Indians in the services. 

Lord Amherst (1823*28), who succeeded Lord 
Hastings, was little fitted for the post of Governor-General, 
but his successor. Lord WllL'am Bentinck (1828-33), 
infused a liberal spirit in tlie administration. He followed 
a peaceful policy, efifected retrenchments in expenditure 
and increased the revenue. He reversed the policy of 
Cornwallis, and adopted the principles of Hunro and 
SIctcalfe in the employment of Indians. He reconstructed 
the administratis machinery and offered to Indians 
opportunities of service. His measures reduced the cost 
of administration, decreased crime, and enhanced the 
efficiency of the go\-emment. He introduced social 
reforms also. Lord Auckland (183^-42) was a weak 
and incapable Governor-General. He took steps to 
develop the plans of Bentinck, but unfortunately he 
embroiled the government In Afghan affairs, and his 
blunders led to disastrous consequences. 

Lord EHenborough (1842-44) held office for oedy 
two years and had little opportunity for internal refonns. 
He abolished slavery. 

Lord Hardinge (184448) was largely occupied with 
the Sikh svars, but he effected some improvements in the 
administration. 

Lord Dalhousie (1818-56) was the most energetic 
ruler, and during his period of office every department 
felt the impulse of his dominating personality. 

The Land Revenue Settlements.— The estab- 
lishment of British rule in the provinces of India raised 
the problem of land settlements in them. The system o 
Permanent settlement followed in Bengal was defective, 
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and, therefore, in the new territories this system was not 
introduced. In the Presidency of &Iadras, Sir Thomas 
JIunro found that under the Indian go\i-rnments the 
rulers did not employ aairondars for the collection of 
revenue, but dealt with the cultivators directlj He 
maintained the old practice, and did not allow the mtro 
duction of intermediaries between the peasants and the 
Covernment. The land in the possession of each holder 
'vas surveyed. It was assessed according to rates winch 
could be revised, and tl>c bndliolder paid the land 
revenue directly to tlie government. Tins ir known as 
the ijaiye/rfor; settlement. 

In the Bombay Presidenc), Mountstuart Elplunstonc 
followed a similar metliod. Each Acid was surveyed, its 
soils were ebssified, the rates of assessment were 
calculated every thirty years, and the c<cupant of the 
field had to pay the assessed revenue to the government 

In the Province of .\gra, the Moholw-at i settlement 
tvai nude. The estate or group <*f holding', owned 
either by a single owner or by a cvoiunuintv, is the unit 
of assessment. The land revenue is payable to the 
S^v-emment by the iamiiid.nf. or Uie lanilunhr. wlio 
represents the village community. Tlie rent which the 
tenant should pay to tlie ramindar is also settled by the 
CQvcmtnent. The assessment of rents and revenues is 
revised after every tliirty years. 

, In the Punjab the settlement followed the lines laid 
*Iow-n in the Province of Agra. In the other provinces 
sinular systems, with nwhlicaiions suitetl to I(x..vl ncciv. 
"ere introluced. 

For the proper working of these systems Boards of 
Revenue were established under whom tlw commitsiorers 
of revenue and collectors worked. The collectors were 
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entrusted with judidal and executive duties aNo. In 
Madras, howe^-cr, no comnmsioners were appointed. 

The introduction of the systematic sctllcnieiits m 
the province.s, and the establishment of tlic administrative 
institutions to de.iJ with them, jnit an end to the conIuM<>ii 
which had entered into llie life of the villagers who 
constitute the o\erwheInMnff nnjority of the jHHtpIc. I'l 
unfortunately the early .assessments were too heavy, an 
they caused a preat deal of distress. 

Judicial Admmiatration..-~Un(Ier the rule of ih< 
Company the cml amt cnnimal courts were sctwralrl) 
orpanised. For civil justice each province had a 5.idt 
Diwani Ad.alat which was tite luphest court of appeal. 
Under this court were rilli ami citv »dr nmm'i 

courts and intinsif's courts. Similarly for crimiMl jiul'ce 
there was a Sadr Niraiint Aililat winch he.inl appeal* 
from the lower courts, among whom were the rotirti el 
the sessions judges and ni.vi'tr.itrs 

In 18.1J the nglit of ai>pe.il from these courts to tie 
;udici.il commltec of the I'rivy Cmiticil in rnf-tind wn 
accordcil. Tlic ijslcm of old vill-ige I’anclnyafi was 
also maintained as far as possible 

fill}. Denesrolent Meaiaiwa. 

1. Education— Warren Hastings hsd fstaWiihcl 
in ITHl. the Cah-ufta 5fadrasa for the l.ighrr edicafi-'O 
of the .Muslims ru .SinsUit CoJIege was rsf.iU 
at Ilcnarcs in I7V1 by ISuncau. Uef-.rr tl.e fl**^ 'd t'* 
eighteenth century tie nsissbiresries of frnmiuf («eir 
Calcuiii) fad sj read a mwnfor of kI-ot.Is In !****■ 

Ferx College »is founled by Wfileiley (of t-* 

CrU Sery-ce. 1,^ ffrij t'< Eaif Inds 
Si.'xljvncJ a grant of i/nf Wh of Fujers I'TT rd v ir-"0“ 
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purposes, and a number of scliools and colleges were 
started in Calcutta. In 1823, Pt. Gangadhar Shastn 
opened the Agra College, and then the Elphinstone 
Collie came into existence at Bombay. Medical and 
Enffineering colleges, and colleges for oriental studies 
were also established. 

In I83S tlie controversy between those who desired 
0 government to help in the expansion of oriental 
earning only, and the others who wanted to teach Indians 


western subjects of study came to an end. Bentinck and 
•Isaulay made up their minds to create a class, *' Indian 
Md and colour, but English m taste, m opinions, m 
ora 5, and in intellect." The spread of western culture 
006 the fixed policy of the government, 
n 1844 it was decided that English education was 
*”'pIoytr*6nt in government service, 
fo k ^ Directors of the Company sent orders 
r e reorganisation of education. Accordingly, a 
fitment of Public Instruction was established in each 
primary schools where instruction was 
schrv^1 * ‘trough Indian languages, and secondary 
s Vk ere English and other subjects were taught, 
"tre opened. 


of Sati.— In 1829 the practice of 
eclared a crime. Although many attempts had 
rulers of India to stop the 
PerioH**'”" widows, the practice continued and at this 
of 111 spreading. Lord Bentinck took the advice 
and Hindu reformer. Raja Rani Mohan Rai, 

e the bunimg or burying alive of widows illegal. 

" ^°PPression of ThagL—The Thugs were 
tjf- * ^ plunderers and marauders wIk) had become a 
to the peace of India. The roads were insecure 
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as there was not an efficient system of police, anti t’ic 
disbandment of the atn^ of the Indian princes and the 
ccneral state of unscttlement following upon the British 
conquest, Iiad given opportunities to desjicrate men in 
form societies to carry on tli«r evil purposes. IJcntmck 
took strong measures to su^^ress the Tluigs, and by IJU? 
most oi them had been <ii«pi>sc<I of. 

4. Abolition of SUvery and Human Sacrific^*.^ 
In I&I3, Kllcnborougli pruliibited the leg.il recognition of 
slavery in India. il.nnlinge, liis successor, siippresscil 
female infaiititide ami ilie liutruii sjcnlices nhiih I’rr 
sailed in certain parts oI Indu anicnig the primitive IfiWs 

5. Public Work*.— .\ucklantl took prelimlmiry 
steps to create great ssorks of irrigalioti, II.irilini,'« 
ije»ignt<l the o]K.>i>iig of ilic ti.inge'* (,-m.il, si"! UilhomK 
gave much attaiiion t.» (hr trng.itiou enmis. 

Dalhousie ccmsiittited the TuUic Wnrki Peparlinent 
for undertaking ati>l supervising public works, tff, catwli, 
roads, anil railMuyt. Tlie (Iraml Trunk ftoad wJt tmll 
and the system of railways was skeichei). The 
r3i!»*'3y Ime letween B»ni>>ay and Thana was opened Jn 
1R51 The elotnt idfgrjpli ■yiteiii vv.is bNu f('iin<l>.’il. 
and till* }«j^tal system was improveil. 

Tie elicit of the mrasures of imiil reform wai 
wl/ Vy g-x^l 1 |,c piil-b* works, e»i«cnlly tl e rul.»ir<. 

f.s am! p.si*. Iiave I_mI a tfrniriiiJ.rtM iiill'i>"i « 
ti;<m the destinies of Imlio. Their ifitro«Iiicl''-«» 

('.e urj leatvyii ol lul:* 


(I»), Tb« Economic ®f India. 

TJ-j" earl/ i.nlcjrycl tl.e British rule in l 
a'pet's. T].e meaiwr'i ol d'r 

C'/verrjn.-r.t lai>e been descr.’.ej a.'a/te, b’ t ‘ ^ 
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Brit'sh copfjuest had an opposite a-j * i 
rule of India fell into the IniuK i 

corporation whose object was the makii'^ i i j 1 
ofilrers of the Company were nn-rt-lii'r-. ' 
tlieir own interests as paramount, and i\ li . | i i 
to the interests of the millions whom thev li d 1 1 n, 
Under subjection. 

The result of the s(.lii-,li pr In » .,i il < i • -in , 

Indian trade and indu->trv detl iitd th • rc\<.iii. ^ o 
Inda were utilised in pajmg dividends to t'.<. Ihk 
holders of the Compatn, aivl niiuh ^ „ 

drained from the country. India was the lintnc oi n.Ti 
^fore the British i.oiu|itcst. Its cotton an : 
“Ik fabrics were famous throughout the «-r!' 'lli 
of weaving and spimnn,; . i m i w -I m . iVi 
'«n, copper and bras.= ni f.mr mu, tut' a 
*«tner work, stone cutting , tun r , , 

J*’'’?. perfumery, eli . w«.rt .mi I i n 1 
industries brought niii.h ir.'u i, Ii 
workmen. Indian agriculture wli. u I u . 'si 
was eaiuhlt t, mii i .. .11 tl 
««« of the Indian population and In h i i.roJucoi 

ff. toWc, ,„g„, 

Jh" *he policy of tlx- C.tUi .-n . -11.1111,11 t 

-f' . ®f Indian niamif.nctiire-. .-m I th. decline 
sU * industrial entcrpri-.e \\ h .* heiss iiu 

tion * f duties w<re imposed on tlx tii'i-rii 
(0 * ^ Indian goods to England Indii was c 11. p ,ie,: 

British goods at merely n-vinmal dunes 
important factor working m tlx -mu 
*nd incapacitv of the tiidi.m irf?.ii- 

jjp^^*®men to compete with the tivimif-icture'-', 
■''C od. The Industrial Revolution lad cimpictcK 



{ill”! '.mitinft ii'.v'” rr!’'*! 

>u Ii.l. • «j»i fhrj 6t'«5"ji'»f7 

|L*irt‘ l.^U ifV •«« •I'r^nV! 'it i'llt'j] 

t't'f 4it.t »^p <Jrwr! fci fiicfrvf 
l-'j 'ii'iii.j I'.^i.mi l^l• ff-jiiticf tijf the »fVn ol 
I'Njii .i‘, iM.l '.n.'ti w.t ti« 

It-.rt {f'.riri!. ’■rf If. ’tw 'M^ernnicrt! wai W *«*-•'- 

it'i'Vxi't •'ith a'^’J t'» bfirf 

j*"!; lytrrt <jf llrtRiJi ttiHi-fnce TTie Cfi»- 
• i.TurrnirctJt wcrt nimfi Ms'crir*! by rapiJ gnja-*- 
c-i t^r F!tu» jr. i><>«cr til cwrrjf \«u. T1 :?t wfff 
v! Kui«u'» ruvriAwtiii'cnti (iiv«rafd< Inilb. anil t!'l 
war:; fc» u'! nii<tf Ki!^»un iiiUrcrff. ^ 

C>rj t*ie MIS tfp I'urnwrtf w’tl' *!’ 

at Ava Mercnn! may o»trr th« Tnrj-sari?cfc fcn-ns-ii 
Tf^ BurniMtf fca-l Arakan, Jlaripcr a- 

Asum. and their Vcundariea nurched with those of the 
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British dominion. The inhabitants of \rjkin, kiwuii as 
Maghs, migirafed in large numbers to t hitugotig, and 
their activities cansetl (rictioii tli. J'.ntiih and 

the Burmese. 

Within the Bntisli territories tluit wto- m.nn rnii' 
Indian states which enjoyed a certain amount of 
independence in the control of their internal ainirs, l>iit 
''ere under the subordination of the supreme power llic 
administration of some of the ni'ei' w.i' iiicflicient .ui'i 
as their position was secnreii bv trc.nie' witli tlit Hnti'-l' 
they neglected the welfare of their subjects 

The First Burmese War. — The Burmese wtic 
the eastern neighbours of Rnti-li India \Mien the 
Burmese conquered .\ssani the Brmsli were senousl> 
alarmed. In 1823-24 tliot made incursions on Kachar 
Thereupon tlie Hntish deckiroi w.ir and nccitpied 
Rangoon. They defeated and kille<l tlw Buiinebe general 
BanduU, and dictated tlie Treat) ot \anda]« in 182'’ 
The territories of Arafcan. Tena'serim. Assam, Kachar, 
Jaintia and Manipur were annexed. 

The Second Burmese War. — the "1 reat) ot 
landabo increased the Bunnc'e di-like ot the British 
Wtle^ incidents led Z>3lhonMe to send an ultimatum to 
*he king at Ava. Before the reply could come war was 
eclared, and the British forces were despatched to 
in 1852 Rangoon. Martaban. Prome and Pegu 
in Lower Burma were ixcupicd. but Northern Burma 
"■25 left under its own rulers. 

Afghanistan, Russia and Persia.— During the 
f^apoleonic wars the Russians had started their advance 
in the East. In 1826 they defeated the Persians and 
acquired great influence in that country. The British, 
drived of their influence in Persia, turned their attention 
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n Afc'nnisran mfitch tlxy cl-iire'I to me m a barrier 
ac-rifnt a mva^Inn. Cut Afghanistan waj at this 

tnie in a j’afe of tnrnioit. Tf< Durrani dynasty founded 
1.;. .M-nvid 5lnh h.i'I Urnetf^Iie*! from Kabul and Ghazni 
1) iJ'/'l .^ftd arimiad, a cliief of Harabzai clan. Shah 
Sfiup, the Durrar.! chinnnt to the throne, had taken 
ifftije I'j Irdu. ahliotrgh vjttje Durrani chiefs continued 
tnhoM Herat and Kandihar. 

in IKl” r!.^ iVrtntK 4iclc<i by t!ie Russians, advanced 
lij<on Hera! and t<»-s!r;,Td it. Dt»t Sfufummad asked 
help from (> e Ilntish. Itut they refusetl and he turned for 
assistance to the Rt:«siaat. Tlien Lord Atickhr.d roads 
op his mind to inter (ere. He sent a naval force into the 
Persian Gull whnh fri?hfrne»l ilie Sh.ih of Persia snd 
oIi!igc<l him to raise the stege of Ilent, He then 
dctemiinetl lu 'lepexe Dost ^{•thamlnnd and to place Shah 
Slmja on the throne of Kabtil. He entered into a treaty 
with Maharaja Ranjtt Singh and Shah Shuja, ty which 
the ^faharaja .vreed to co-operate with the British to 
restore Shah Shuja. 

The First Afghan W.r^Thc Brirish forces 
were sent through Sindh Kandahar and Ghazni 
were captured. Dost Muhammad fled from Kabul, 
and Shah Shuja entered the city with the British 
forces in 1839. The British, however. faHed to 
establish the authority of Shah Shuja. In the winter o 
1841 the Afgluins rose in rewilt and murdered Buraes 
and Macnaghten, two British officers. Dost Muhammad s 
son, Akbar Khan, assumed the leadership of the Afgl^s- 
and they forced the British to leave Kabul. The British 
retreat was disastrous, for only a single survivor out o 
the whole force reached Jalalabad. 

■ • Lord Ellenborough, wbo-had now taken charge o 
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i&4 A SHORT HISTORY OF fHE INDIaH PEOPLE 
the Government of India, sent Generals Pollock and Nott 
(1842) to retrieve the disaster. The two forces 
advanced upon Kabul from tiro directions, and after 
rescuing the English prisoners and restoring the British 
prestige, came back to India through the Khaibar. Dost 
Muhammad returned to Kabul and re-occupied the throne. 
The First Afghan War was a wholly unnecessary attempt 
to deprive a ruler of his throne, and it brought upon the 
British forces sewre reverses which greatly lowered the 
military reputation of the British in the East. 

The Conquest of Sindh^Titc rulers of Sindh were 
the Amirs of Talpur who were diiidcd into the three 
branches of Hyderabad, Mirpur and Kluirpur. 

The British had begun relations witli them in 
1809, and had entered into treaties guaranteeing 
the integrity of their territories. When Auckland 
made the foolish resohe to interfere in the aflairs 
of Afghanistan, he sent tlie Bntislj forces to 
Afghanistan through Stndh m violation of the treaties. 
Lord Ellenboroiigh wantcil t« restore the fame of the 
British power by some deed of conquest. lie also 
regarded the anncxatiwii of Sindh necessarj for the 
purposes of British commerce, and tlw protection of the 
British Indian frontier. He deliberately provoked a war 
with the Amirs arnl sent Sir Claries Napier to execute Ids 
designs. Napier go.vde«! Ilie Ilalochi Amirs info an 
insurrection which was used as an exnise for the 
conquest. The forces of llic Amirs were crushed at 
Miani and Dabo and the jirovince was annexe*! in ISU 
Tha Conquest of the Punjab/— Sfaharaja Ranjit 
Singli continued to rule over hw dominions with great 
distinction until Iiis death in 1839, He was a strong, far- 
sighted and Just ruler. He Iiacl united tlie scattered tni/iift 
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I'f tlie Sikli r<>nfc(lcrac>, awl he IkwI sa\cil the in’aiaiitrj 
and pcojik of ihc Punjab from llic tcrrildc menace of 
invasions of the Afghans from the north-west and of the 
Maratlias from the south. He luid raised a powerful and 
v.eU-disciplmed ann>’, and established an oiderl) 
administration. Unfortunately, the rule of Ranjit Singh 
was the personal rule of a benevolent autocrat, atid not a 
rule which was based on U-« wiW ot tlw whole pe^v^^lc. 
The result was that on the removal of lus, masterful 
personality by death, the forces of disorder were let loose 
and tile Sikh power broke up. 

Kharak Smgh, hia son. was a feeble and iimvorthy 
successor, atul died in a few month' Sher Smgh, a 
reputed son of Ranjit Singh, was then proclaimed 
Maharaja by a section of tlie army. Tlie state fell into 
confusion and party feuds arose. The British watched 
tliese developments wiili interest. They were determined 
lhat the government m the PtintaU " must he Sikh and 
*t must be strong, or we must be In the Punjab ourselves.” 
The designs of the British made the Sikhs suspicious, 
and the conduct of sonic British officers irritated them. 
The interference of the British Government in their 
internal affairs made them still more distrustful, although 
during the campaigns of the British army in Afghanistan 
the Sikhs had rendered valuable help to the British lor 
which Ellenborough gave them thanks 

In 1843 Sher Singh was murdered, and Dalip 
Singh, another son of Kanjit was proclaimed king 
under the care of his moiher. Ram Jhindan Kaur. A 
struggle for obtaining the regency and the office of Wazir 
arose between various Sikh cluefs. But the army, which 
was now controlled by Its own Panchayai* ’ inie all 
powerful. It was not wrfl'ffisp^I'tow ' '^tish 
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Siklij. It Avas imiiossible for such a position lo be perma- 
nent. A Jittle incident led to an outbreak. General 
Mukaj. v>ko Nvas Ibe Diwan of Multan, liad not properly 
rendered the account-, of his province ami lie was recalled 
He refused to giie up llic office, the Sikh army sided 
with fiini, and the British resident sent his forces to 
besiege Muhan. Some Sikli Saidais rose in revolt 
against tlic authorities. )-ord Dalhoiisic declared war on 
the state of Lahore and sent General (kiujh to occupy 
the country. He fought tiic Sikh- at Chilliannala and 
Gujarat and dvivaunl ibtni llw I’wijdb veas annexed 
(1849) and Maharaia Dalip .Singh was deposed. The 
administration of the |■^OMllc< «a« jilaetd in charge of 
a Ijo.ird of three comniis-ioii<r' wIk* «li--trined the Sikh*- 
and tstablislwd peace. 

(ri). The Indian Stairs. 

The pohc) of l,ord Wellcdci low.irrk the Indian 
rulers was one of \ubsidt4rv alliances In accordance 
with this (lolu'} an Indian state wa.s reijuircti lo give up 
its independence, Iwome snlxirduMte to ilie Dritish 
Government, and »ec«igni'ie « a> the »urerain Tlie slate 
was prohibited front entering into any alliance either with 
an Indian or a foropi po«cr. Iw m aiiiliorit) within 
ill own isolated territory was secured under the protec- 
tion of the British Govemment. For this purpose the 
slate had to pay a subsidy for the maintenance of a 
rontingent of the BrifiNh army trained and comnunded 
by British efficeri, 

Tlie policy of sson-intcriientknt follawed by the 
successors of Wellesley was necessitated by financial 
ronsiJcfations: as «r»oii. tlierefore. as tlie neeil 
for economy was rcitvwrd. >vfl-lmeT\en*i-sn was 
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UeniitKk contented bimself wrth reforms «n the 
British territories, and so long as peace was not disturbed 
he did not feel called upon to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the states. 

Lord Auckland bu»ed htmstlf with Afgltati 
affairs and paid little attention to the Indian states 
During EHenborough's term the state of Gwalior invited 
the attention of tlie government. Troubles had arisen 
in consequence of disputes regarding the regency. The 
army had assumed authority and its attitude gave alarm. 
In 1&43, the Governor-General made up his mind to 
disband the army and crossed the Chambal with the 
British forces. The stale troops were defeated at 
Maharajpur and Panniar, and were broken up. The 
territories of Gwalior were left practically intact, but 
the old treaties were revised. The state army was 
reduced, and a Oritisli contingent was esublished. 

Lord Harduige was mostly occupied with the First 
Sikh ^Va^, and (here is little to record about his dealings 
with the Indian states. 

Lord Dalliousw, who uwe out in l8-)d, was a great 
lielietei in (lie su|)eriorit> of western civilisation and 
the blessings of British rule, and he desired to sweep 
away the Indian states. He regarded them as inefficient, 
unprogttssivc and incapable of improvement. In order 
to put an end to tlieir existence l» applied the Doctrine 
of Lapse wlierever he could. According to this doctrine, 
the states which owed their existence to the British lapsed 
to die sovereign power in case of the failure of natural 
Iwits. The doctrine was opposed to the Hindu rule of 
adoption under which an adopted heir has the same 
rights as a natural heir. Lord Dalhousie refused per- 
mission to adopt heirs to the states which had come into 



\ 5M0Kr HjsrtiRvoi. rMiMvmxN rMH-rf. 

jf.c Ilftitih prfuvt, tif |:.j,| [ircn sjarrJ 
f'T I?-* IWii'iJi w?•^^ iJrf!? w»j an jipjv>r?nr.ify l-y arrex 
ff'rrt tlf tfnctrin? to tJ:»* pnnc'jwlrt^ 

T»:?'r« ti.r.t witfiinjj raturjt Irtri. Tlry ttfre 
Samfrtiptir (in 

lVn?ral rri>Tin;rr«) (''laypur (h Central 

IffJ.j). ]f ifi.i A»i .5 Vjt^rtTir Thrir Iffritwrif^ were 
irt^fifj- fatn! m ihr ISritiih l|.•mlnlr>n 

iliir iitJet of the Xawab of 
Karra'il;. «»( f^aj* i>( Tan|orr and of the Pcsirwa. 
and «!-tlirftl «lxu -n the tjrxtb of n.ih.id-jr Shah the 
titfr of t!^ Mo'.'KjI Fnif^rof wotiM alio Iap«e. K'tt the 
arnrxafi'io wliuh protf^t was 

tLi! of Oitdli »It nine of 'ihup-iid-Daulah, who 

fiad stjffieil the Tfrat» of Mlalahid in 1765. Oudh had 
Iweti .!» allv of the Itntidi ''nc«^ot'c Covemews- 
Genrnl lud mltKet! the nvlepemlencf of the N’awab, 
and iiiifannl lu-atj Uirdens the prineipolit)’- The 
rotili was tiuf fiatncisl <li5«r<Ier* increased and the 
jjoserTiiiieii: Ui.»iJie iiieflicient Tl'e rulers, feelmj 
secure timUr the guamntee of Rrituh protection, 
lost all incciitnc to good govcmmetit and fell into en’t 
habits. IxirtI ^\’eJlesleT (wd deprived the Nawab in 
ISOl of .1 large part of his territories, disbanded his mili- 
tarj- establishment and rendered him absofutefy powerless. 
Lord Hastings obtained two crorcs of rupees from Navrab 
Ghazi-ud-Din Haidar and allowed him to assume the 
fitfe of Shah. But in spite of the continued JojuJiy of 
the Shahs, and in spite of the treaties, the British Govern* 
nient determined to annex the principality on the ground 
of /nisrtile. King Wajid All Shah ivas called upon to 
sign a treaty surrendering his kingdom. On his ref^al 
the British Government assumed the administration, 
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IrtMisioiied the king and transferred biui to Calcutta in 
1856. 

The Nizam of H>dcrabad had mudi trouble with 
the British on account of finanaal transactions. The pay- 
ment of the subsidy for the British contingent at 
Hyderabad had fallen in arrears, and Dailioiisic forced 
the Nizam m 185.1, to pl.-iic the administration of Berar 
under the British cnuin.l so llmt its reienties might pay 
for the upkeep of the contingent. 

Tims, IjctncLii 1818 and 1858. the sciiii iiidepeiidem 
Indian states were nduced to complete impotence Some 
of the largest states were incorporated into British India 
and the others were made xsholly subservient to the 
paramount poiver '1 li« nuisterful activity of Dalhousie 
so terrified them tlwt e\en the shock of the mutiny did 
not siibtcrt their acquiescence in the British supremacy 


(vii). The Indian Revolt and the Mutiny of 
Indian Troops. 

When Dalliousie left India m 1856, he did not 
suspect that a storm was l.revrmg. and that there was 
cause for alarm to the British power in India. Yet a 
)ear liad scarcely elajiscd after Lord Canning', assump- 
tion of his Jiaigc that the storm burst and 
the counif) wa. plunged m disorder. In ’ order 
to understand the causes of the rising which 
t«k place in 1857 ,t ,s necessary to remember 
that the n.alurc of the dominion established Lv 
the British 111 India differed from that of all the 
prcsious conquerors of India. The British conquest was 
a complete displ.accment of the old political order It 
excluded Indians wholly from the exercise of influence 
upem-the ,«Iiey of the gosxmment. and placed the 


^ 'U'jvr M(>r(>v\ f»f tijf I'.nu'* rFo)jj' 
tif Id-! 1 fn'jf'ty In th- h>n'h ni il'»' f-'Of!*' of 
Jlfi’jra Tl'* ln'?jn« re-r- etrl'i'f 'f fr'im all 
{I'-’f* t>i arij rr'(<'n«inilir^, anff Wfrr vnl/ 

fr>'; 'nytil tri tii**.r«}ir4ff a{ fi.m'nt'nn Th h thfy wtr* 
k(s «tif.’o*it any ot j>ort-m«fi«» fi acftfcvc fionour or gfcry 
n {?.<! »rfitn.T of thrir tntif.try, an<I wirhotit any meiOi 
l!» f iT-sr iS^jf r.>*i!ra! aftif*itirtR«. Thrn. ajjiin, the people 
wTfe pra-iietlV jjvl rrjnrtfftJ at inferior to tl'e 

rt.j-.jt ?rMr « 1 1 •fic.itnlKie* hurt the prufe of the Indian 

uifi’tj wt.-rt- pJif-cil prtvif'sre'i were afjoff'hetf, 

a»vj Ihet wfr*- lu’ther hv the treatment meted 

ntil l'> iIk I mj-'Toe the '*hah of Ondh. tf* 

iV'hwA and tl.r Kt|ii >.->t.«ri. .Vs^j'itr aral Jhan.«i. 

Other c.itMe^ eomb*ned to protlwe gereral dis* 
cortert. The tfnmwfiate etorotnic con*efineftef» of tfie 
crify[weil were the <lram of wealth and the ileay of 
Itulian imliiitrv and eommeree. N’ot enlv were mea 
thrown out of employment from the inihtar7 and 
adniinidntine deivirtments ly the conquest, but many 
artiaan^. craftsmen, merchants ami bankers were ru/ned. 
for new avenues of employment and business were slow 
to open. 

'flic imiKict of western ciMh'atron, which tlie British 
broiijtht with tlKin. threatened to overthrow the culture 
which the people laci lbn>* ehemhed. Editcatfon h-^ 
passing out of the {iand> of the Pimdits and Maulvls 
into the hands of the Bntish educationists. An education 
of a tJTpe entirely different in prindples was taking the 
place of the old one, ami the old customs and institutions. 
v»hether good or bad, were wl«>nj’ disregarded. This 
created a two-fold difficulty. The social superiority of 
the classes which dominated Indian sodety was over- 
thrown, and the British, who were an alien iioopJe. 
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acquired this status. In the second place, the 3d\ance 
oi the new culture appeared to liold out a menace to 
religion. The minds of the common people were 
naturally much agitated. 

The political conditions created an atmosphere of 
general uneasiness. The Indian troops had special 
grievances of tlieir own which were connected with the 
conditions of their service, eg, low pay, slow promotion 
and limited prospects. The tramediate causes of the 
outbreak were the issue of cartndges winch were believed 
to be greased with the fat of cows and pigs Tins 
excited the Hindu and the Muslim troops to fury, and they 
determined to rise and overthrow tlie British whom they 
regarded as the enemies of their (auh Tlie situation 
seemed favourable, lor the number of Luropean troops 
in India was greatly reduced at tlus monunt, and the 
prestige of the Britisli army bad lieen much lowered by tbc 
recent disasters in the Crimea. 

Tlve rising was confined to three regions only — 
Delhi and its environs, Agra and Oudh, and Central 
India. Altbotigb a few individuals joined it here and 
there, all the other parts ol India remained quiet The 
rising was not a general revolt on the part of the Indian 
people, for they liad not yet acquired ilie sense of unify. 
It was confined to soldiers, laiidlurds, and princes — the 
representatives of a dying system. The old Mughal 
Emperor, Bahadur Shah, wav chosen as the nominal head 
of the movement which had little of concerted action, 
organisation or plan. It was fore-doomed to failure The 
presidencies of Bengal, Iifadras and Bombay, and the 
province of the Punjab showed no enthusiasm for it, and 
tlic Sikhs, the Gurkhas and the Indian states actively 
op]iosed it and fougfit for the Rricisli. 
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The first outbreak look place at Jleerut on lOth May, 
1857. “ Then followed deeds of horror and cruelty on one 
side as on the other rvliich need not be narrated.” The 
military operations were directed against tlie dties of 
Delhi, Lucknow anti Cannpore and the countries of 
Rohilkhand and Central India. The city of Delhi was 
captured with the help of the Sikhs, and the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah was deposed and exiled to Rangoc 
Lucknow offered a long and stout resbtancc, but ultimat 
ly fell into the hands of the commander-in-chief who, wi 
the help of the Gurkhas, subjugated Oudh. Cawnpor 
where Nana Sahib, son of Baji Rao II, was in commani 
was occupied by the British forces easily, but was lost an 
recovered again. In Rohilkliand the son of Hafiz Ralint 
Khan was proclaimed governor, but he retained his powe 
for only a year, when Bareilly was occupied aw 
Rohilkhand subdued. In Central India, Jliansi aw 
Gwalior wer« tlie main centres of revolt. Rani Lakshm 
Bai of Jhansi and Tantia Topi dcfi«i the British foi 
a long time, but at last the Rani was killed nhile fight 
ing bravely at the head of her troops, and Tantia wa*i 
taken prisoner .and exectifeil By 1859 peace wa^ 
established and then gradually order was restoretl. 

With the end of the Indian re\-olt vanished the dream 
of the revival of the old political system of an imperLal 
autocracy, based on the support of tlie military chiefs. It 
was impossible for India to look back. But the revolt 
brought about a change in the British system of adminis- 
tration also, for it swept away ** tlw unprogresslve selfish 
and commercial system of administration of the East India 
Company." TJie Government of loilia was transferred 
from the Company to flic Crosvn by the Act of 1858, aw 
the Secretary of State for India look oser the charge ft'’'’’ 
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tlic TresiOenl o! Ihe Board ot Control. On 1st November, 
1858, the Queen’s rrodaimtion, read in a great Durbar 
held at Allahabad, announced the change to the people 
of India. 


B. Indij. under the Crown, lSS&^19t9. 

Tl\e Modern i\rc ot Indmr Iwstorv \s remarl-aUlc (ot 
the great cliangcs nhich (nve occurred m the life uf the 
I'eaple. In tlte I*Tt'l«MOTic Age, ImU.i l>e».a«vv inhabited 
v.-ith the races whose progress forms tlK material »{ out 
histOTj’. In the Age ot .Vrvao Seiilrjnents iht etihuic 
which dominated our eoiiiiir) throughout its histor) 
ftxecl its stamp upon our life and institutions In the 
Ancient Age thtseolinre spread ©\cr the whole lountr), 
and thus the foumlntions of our destined utut> nerc laid. 
The nspiration h.r unity, however, ihd not find per- 
mancnl emIxHiinieni in Mwiet} and state, fur the 
iftmious of pro'inei's. tribes and castes couJd not be 
merged into the idea of a whole The propagation of 
tlie Buddhist and Jama faiths, ait'l the establishment 
<if empires like those of Asoka. Chindragupta II and 
llatsha, however, poroted to this goal. 

Duiing the Middle Age a step further towards 
unification was taken. The empires of the Delhi Sultans 
and the Mughal rulers created a lasting sense of political 
unity, supported by the growth of a civilisation which 
became common to the peoples of India. The artists, 
poets and saints of Indb were the expression of this 
unity. Society felt ttie impulse of the change. Racial 
divisions received a definite set-back and began to merge 
into social divisions.^.^Iasses ami castes. Our economic 
life also showed an advance, for although the unity of 
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the country for all trades and industries was not realised, 
India became a single market for precious and light 
articles. 


In the Modem Age the conquest of India by the 
British and the establishment of the British administration, 
provide those conditions in which the realisation of the 
uni^ became possible. The history of the period from 
1858 to 1919 is concerned with the rapid growth of tlie 
consciousness of national unity. The divisions based on 
caste begin to lose their rigours, and the old distinctions of 
race and tribe disappear It is true that the conumirii 
differences are accentu.nteil. but at the same time the ti< 
of neighbourhness gron stronger, and tlte sentiment tiu 
all those who live in India belong to one society makt 
its appearance T1»e feeling was first awakened amon 
the educated classes and in the cities, but it rapidly spreS' 
to wider circles, With its diffusion it grew deepet 


stronger and richer, and its triumph as the most po^ 
motive of conduct after religion seems assured. Th' 
sentiment of nationalism gives a new impulse to t ' 
development of society In the place of divided am. 
scattered centres of life. Jiidia liegms to possess more an'l 
more an oi^anic wholeness The spirit of progress 
society to reform its religious, economic and pohtica i . 
and it finds e.xpression ir literature, science and art. 

The growth of nationalism affects the nature an' 
the activity of the government. At the beginnin,. o 
the period the British government is solely rtspons 
to the British people from whom it draws 
As time passes, the government 
opinion of the ruled ought to be recogniscl and 
influence its decisions, and as the n.ational . 

becomes more widely tliffused, tlie natural desite 
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govcrnmenl shouW be teponsiWe to tbc people arises 
and the movement for the establislimcnt of Swaraj 
becomes stronger. 

Thus, the history of the period lias tliree aspects. 
In one aspect, it is the history of the British government, 
lluit is, the history of the development of the administra- 
tive sj-stem, of the activities of the administration tii 
the ditTerent fields and of the reLitions of IIk- government 
with the powers oti the frontiers of India. In tlie second 
aspect, it is the hislorj of the social changes which 
occur as a result either of tlte action of the government 
or of the jicople theroscKes lit Uie third aspect, it ts 
ilic history of tlic political advance which takes place 
along with tlie grovsth of mtionalnm. 

(i). The Censtitiitionel and Administrative 
Development*. 

Tlte Act of vested (he tiiia] res{>oiisibility for 
the administration of Jiulw in tlw Secretary of State, 
who is a mcmi'cr of the British Cabinet and is answer* 
able for hu measures and poliues to the British 
rarliamcnt. It also established (he Council of India to 
assist and advise him lli? (.ouncil consisted of a 
number of members ajijxiinted by the Crown and 
jiosscssing Indian experience Tlic assent of the Council 
was necessary m financial niatlers, but otherwise its 
decisions were not hindiiig on the Seerctaf)' of 
?t.vic. 

I,afcr Arts rcducdl the control of die Coimdl and 
concentrated power in the hands of the Secretary of 
State. In 11X17 Lord Morley, then Secretary of State, 
.added two Indian cnemhera to the Council. 
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rf’»‘ /\rt n{ JR'S tn.i'fp Ro in fh'- ^rstmi of 

(;»vcrfinwfTl pn Iri'fi.i tf'C prnrral jnj-cfinier'len« 

arp'l «Ijrrctloti of tlie Scmtary of Stafe for India, the 
(Kivcrnof-Onrral and Vic«Tf»y of India i$ re^p/m^iMe for 
iJie po^criinicnt of Imlta. and fie controli tnc ciril and 
military adniini^ration. Since the opening of the Suez 
CarnI in If/f) arwl ilie laying of ifu? tefrgraiih cable 
llirntigh tho Red Sen in 1870, ihe control of the 
Secretary of Stale o\cr tlic fjovcrnnient of fnd'a 1 
Icmlnl to grow greater 

Tlie lioicrnur <»cncr4l i« a><i>tc<l by an Exp 
tnc Comivil wlmh. m 1858, con>isted of ft 
Ofdiiiarx nHnil)cr». wtili the Comniander-fn-Qii 
as an i.xtranrdiiiar\ mc^il^r In J86I the mimh 
of crilmar)’ mcml>xr\ wa> raised to five and 
1874 to SIX. Eaih iiieml>er wax placetl in chai) 
of a dqinrtnicni ••ml wa* etni>owereil to sett 
all petty nutters More important matters wei 

(lisciiKed in tlw Counal which ordinarily met once i 
every week uniler the presnlency of the Governor-Genera 
who had the power to overrule the decisions of th 
Council III certain, ctbo. Gradually the Executiv 
Council lias lo>t it» lowers and they have becodi' 
concentrated in the Viceroy, who consults the governor 
of the provinces in all important affairs. In 190f 
Mr. Sinha (afterwards Lord Sinha). an Indian, was 
first appointed to the Executive Council. 

Eelow the Government of India arc the provincial 
governments. From 1858 to 1918, there were two kind* 
of provinces: (I) R^pJation, and (2) Noii-r^ilation. 
which differe<l in tlieir systems of laws and organisation. 
Some prov fncial governments had at their head Governors 
and others I.ieiitenant-Governors; the first type 
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possessed greater freedom and power than the second. 
These distinctions were abolished tn 1918. The pro- 
vincial governments were required to obey the orders 
of the Governor-General in Council and keep him 
informed of tlieir proceedings. Th«s authority was 
centralised in the Government of India. 

The Goternor-General administers some areas 
directly through Chief Conunissioners. The areas so 
administered are the prinapal non-regulation 

Constitutional Changea.— The svtpreme authority 
for law-making (or ludta is the Bntisli Parliament. 
In 1853, the Britisli Government delegated sub- 
ordinate powers to the Gotemor-Generars Council 
to make laws, and added si.e members to the 
Council for l^stalire purposes In 1861, the 
Imperial Legislative Council was re-organised. It 
consisted of the IZNecutiie Counal of the Viceroy 
together with not less ihan six or more than twelve 
additional memtiers In this Couneii non-officiala were 
first iiilrodiiced as members nominated by the Governor- 
General, ami among Uwm were three Indians-Mhe 
JIaharaja of Patiala, the Raja of Benares and Sir Ditikar 
Rao (the chief minisier of the Holkar State). After- 
wards Indians were chosen not only from among the 
Indian States, but also from British India and front 
among retired ofhends, lawyers, etc Under the .^cl o{ 
1861, the provindal l^tslative counals were established 
in Bengal, Bombay and Madras (1862), and in the 
N. \V. P. (18S6). 

In 1892, an Act was passed by Parliament which 
raised the number ol additional members of the Imperial 
I.egislati\e Council frotn the minimum of six to ten and 
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^roni the nuximitm of twffsre fi? sixtren. It eruibW 
tite Cfrtindl to diKuii the Mtimate^ of rercnce and 
cxpcntlitnrc of the goverrmenf, and a5k qiicstiofis 
rcjpifdinf; the affairs of a'lmimstration. It alioprwi'ded 
for the election of meml»crs to the Indian L^islative 
Cwincil througli the provind.il Je^ifativc coundls. 

Tiie nunil»ef of members of provinri.iI cotindls were 
alio inercued, and provision was made for the election 
of some of liieni tlirough municipal and district boards 
and universities. Provincial councils wre established 
m the United Prosmee* m I8S6, but in the Punjab and 
other provinces later. 

In 1909, the Councils «crc again reformed. Th< 
additional members of the Impenal Leftslative Ccuod 
were increascil to sixty, of them twenty-seven were tc 
!« elected, some throogb special electorates, the 
Muslims and zemindars, and others by the ron-offidal 
members of the provincial counals. 

In the provicicial councils siniibr changes were 
made, and in them the principle that the maJonV 
members should be non-offioal was conceded. Theu- 
scope and functions were also enbrged. 

The result of the clianges was not the establishment 
of a Parliamentary system in India, but they did 
constitute a step forward on the road to responsible 
government. 

In 1919, when Mr. Mont^ was the Secretary of 
State for India, and Lord Chelmsford the \^ceroy. 
more important political reforms were introduced and 
the legislatures were reformed. For the first time the 
British Parliament accepted the principle that power 
should be transferred to the people. But the Act o 
1919 applied the principle to the provincial govenimenfs 
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only. Their functions were divided into two i»rts, 
called transferred and reserved subjects, respectively. 

The Act made theprovindal governments independent 
of the control of the Government of India in legislative 
and administrative matters affecting the transferred 
subjects, for in them responability was transferred to 
the provincial legislative councils. 

The Executive Government of the province was 
divided into two parts, one part comprisitig the Governor 
as the head of tlie provuicc and the members oi his 
Executive Council in charge of tlw reserved subjects, and 
the second part comprisit^ the Governor with the minis- 
ters who hold charge of the transferred subjects. The 
Governor and the Executive Councillors are appointed by 
the Crown tor five years The Governor appoints the 
ministers from the elected members of the coundl, but 
they hold office so long only as tliey retain the confidence 
of the Council 

The provincial legislative cuunciU are composed of 
members of the Governor’s Executive Council and the 
nominated and elected members; not more than twenty 
per cent, of the members ate officials and at least seventy 
per cent, are elected. 

The total number of ineiubcrs differs in the different 
provinces. Bengal having (lie largest and the Central 
Provinces the smsllest number. Special representation 
has been given to the communities and to the special 
classes. The powers and privUeges of the legislatures 
were extended in finandal, legislative and administrative 
matters. The reserved subjects remain under the 
authority of the British Parliament, but the transferred 
subjects hare been made amenable to the authority of 
live people, who control them through their representatives 
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in file Council. Among the transferred subjects are 
education, industry, local self-government, sanitation and 
health, excise and agriculture. 

The Imperial Legislative Coundl was replaced by 
a Legislature consisting of two houses, the Counol of 
State and the Legislative Assembly. The Council oi 
State has 60 members of whom 33 arc elected 
and 27 nominated — mostly oflicials. The Legislative 
Assembly consists of 145 members, of whom IW 
are elected and the rest nominated. The Indian 
Legislature so constituted is .i law-making body 
subordinate to tlie British Parliament. 

Law and Justice.— Tlic Judicial system was 
re-organised during this period. Before 1S58, the Ians 
which were administered were of .a varied type— the 
English laws, the Hindu and the Jluslim laws, 
tlte ancient customs and regulations. Afterwards laws 
were m.ade uniform and codified. The Indian Penal 
Code was adopted in 1861. The codes have been 
retised from time to time .ns need for cliange arow. 
The different systems of courts were replaced by the 
new system in 1861. Tlie High Courts ivere established 
at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and later in Allalviknd 
and other provinces, and the old Sadr Adalats and the 
Supreme Courts were abolisinxi. The High Courts are 
courts of appeal for both civil and criniiail c.iscs. In 
certain matters appeals may be n»de from their dccition 
to the King’s I’rivy Council in Engkind. 

The Public Senn'ces.— The Secretary oI Slate 
was empowered in 1858 to regulate aiipointmcnts to the 
public services. The principle that appointments shwh 
lie made to the Indian Civil Service by means of a 
competitiie examination in Ijmfon was recr'gni'ed m 
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1833 aHtS was rc-aflSnned in 18SS In 1863 the first 
Indian succeeded in the examination, but the number of 
Indians entering tlie servkc in ttits way remained small. 
Later, rules were made hy winch Indians could be 
appointed as statutory civil servants without an 
examination. The statutory civil sers'ice was abolished 
in 1888. The public services consist of three brandies — 
superior, protincial and subordinate. In the superior 
brandi, the Indian Cml Senncc is the most important, 
for the general work of adraini-tration including justice 
has been entrusted to it It lus shaped the policy of tlie 
gorerninent, for all the important olTices involving 
superior control have been held by its members 

The Army.— On the transfer of the government 
of India to the Crown in 1858, tlie reorganisation of the 
Indian army was carried out The Company's European 
troops tv ere transferred to the service of the Crown, and 
thus all troops became the servants of the Crown. The 
number of Indian troops was greatly reduced, so that 
the proportion of Bntisli to Indian troops came to one- 
half. The artillery was made ovtT to the charge of 
the British, The armies were organised separately for 
the three presidencies till 1893, when they were placed 
under a single control. In 1907, the army was reorganised 
on such a basis as would suit die conditions of war. 
Since 1893 the rfCTuilment of Indians for the army has 
been restricted more and more to what are called the 
martial races, so that now tlie Punjabis, Sikhs and 
Gurkhas constitute ibe largest part. 

The Commander-iR-Ovvef ia Uve sole authority for 
the administration of the army under the Government 
of India. The higher ofikers hold their commission 
from the King, whether they command British or Indian 
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troops. In 1917, Indian officers were made eligible for 
the King’s Commission for the first time. The Indian 
officers of tlie Indian troops hold the Viceroy’s Commis- 
sion, whicli ranks lower than the King's Commission, 
(ii). The Domestic Policy of the CoTemnietit of India. 

Having traced the development of the administrative 
system, it is necessary to relate the activities of the 
government in the domestic affairs of India 

In tlie lliddle Ages, wliether m the west or in the 
cast, the main duty of titc government was the 
maintenance of ijeace and order withm, and tlie detence 
of the country from invaders from without In modern 
times, governnitnts are exj-iected to undeitake many 
additional activities. Itesides maintaining military forces 
for defence and public services for administration, they 
are rcqtiired to promote the material and moral welfare 
oi the people. They are required to devise policies lor 
iticreasic^ the wealth of the country by encouraging 
agriculture, industry and commerce, and developing easy 
and cheap means of transport and cocimunication. They 
are required to advance material well-being by protecting 
the people from tamine, iw-atilence and disease, and from 
the sale of dangerous drugs, from the improper distribu- 
tion of the necessaries of life, like water, salt, etc. They 
are required to take measures for the removal of 
ignorance, and fdr the spread of education, for the 
ttaiuing of people m the ways of self-help and self- 
government, and for the dcvelt^OTcnt of those qualities 
of mind and character which are necessary for securing 
the happiness of man and of society. 

Financial AdimwtntioD,— Finance is the basis 
of governmental activities and of national well-being 
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Tlie life of the people is deeply affected by the objects 
on which governments spend money and by the methods 
of their expenditure; it is equally affected by the means 
which they employ to collect revenues, and by the 
amount of taxes which they collect. 

On the transfer of tlie government of India to tlie 
Crown in 1858, the system of financial administration was 
modified. In the first place, the expenditure of Indian 
revenues was brought under the control of the Secretary 
of State with his Council, and the Government of India 
was left with limited powers of incurring expenses. In 
India, the old system was replaced by an organisation 
which followed the British model. A separate finance 
minister was first appointed in 1859 to control all receipts 
and disbursements, and finances were centralised ly 
making the provincial governments merely agents of the 
centra! goveniinent. The system of preparing budgets 
was introduced, /ames Wilson, who was the first Finance 
Member of the Government of India, introduced a proper 
classification of the items of the budget, laid down the 
principles of taxation, and introduced the income-tax *» 
a source of revenue of the state. In 1881, .Sir Evelyn 
Baring, the Finance Member of Lord Ripon, made 
important changes in the keeping of the accounts. A 
Controller and Auditor-General was placed at the bead 
of the accounts department to check and scrutinise tl>e 
accounts. 'This system has conlinueJ without mwh 
modification since then. 

Financial Decentralisatioa^In 1858 the cenfrah'*^! 
system of finance was established. The Imperid 
Government controlled tlie smallest details of every 
branch of the expenditure. But the system was unsiiitc*! 
to the ueeils of a eeuntry »n large as India and p<Hie«<tns 
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<ljversitie5 of social and economic condition*. The 

Imperial Government fotmd itself incapable of dealing 
with tlie grovring complexities of tlic administration, and 
iwind their agents, the provino^ governments, becoming 
lax, extravagant, and improvident. In 1870, therefore, 
Lord Mayo, drew up a scheme of financial decentralisa- 
tion by whidi certain heads of expenditure could be 
entrusted to the provindal governments for which grants 
were made from tl»c revenues of India The scheme 
worked well and >i was extended, with niodifications, hj 
Lord Lytton in 1877. He assigned to the provindal 
governments a slare of certain heads of revenues to meet 
the ex]>enses of the prorince. and made the arrangement 
rcvisable eiery fi« years. Sir Evelyn Uarmg made 
furthet changes in 1882. Certain heads ol income were 
made wholly pronncnl. and ciTtaui ««hor» were divided 
between the imperial and provincial guveriiments In 
rarytiig proportions so that the pfOMiKes cmild meet 
llieif ordinary expenses and mtroduec nccc-.sar) improre- 
jnents. Thus the ptovtneial gcrvenvments obtained a 
certain measure of independence from tlie itnpera.’ 
control. 

In 19W, the problem of prosincial finance rea ii\ '-f 
llic attention of Lord Curzon. He laid 
principles for a new seilleioeiit by ' * ' 

gor-ermnents were given a more ■ '' 

their revenue and expenditure y, .. _ 

were divided ’ _ 
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Ihc tlc^clopmcnt of the nation-Liiilding departments were 
recognised in delermining the assignments of revenue. 
The settlement was made permanent instead of being 
five-yearly. 

In 1912, the defects of the system of 19(W were 
fiirtlier removed, Ig- converting fixed assignments iota 
shares of revenue. Tlie provincial governments were not 
allowed to raise new taxes and loans, but the Imperial 
Government exprcssal its willingness to make grants to 
meet projects of great local utility Tlie control of the 
Imperial Government wa» rcducetl. 

The Government of India Act of 1919 granted 
financial independence to the provinces, and entirely 
separated the resources of the central government from 
those of the provinces. The system of divided heads of 
revenue was abolisJied, and with it disappeared the 
scrutiny of the Imperial Government into the needs of 
the provinces. The provinces acquired, within limits, the 
right of taxation as well as the pewer of borrowing. 

Growth of Revenue and Expenditure.— The main 
heads of the expenditure of the Government of India 
are — (1) military charges, including the army and die 
navy; (2) public services, including general ailministra* 
tion and justice; (3) public works, including railways, 
jxists, telegraphs, and irrigation, and (4) material and 
moral welfare-work, including famine relief, sanitation, 
medical charges, and education. 

In order to meet their exjienses the Government 
have the following matn sources of revenue — (1) 
Land revenue and income lax; (2) Indirect taxes, 
including c.xcises on commodities for consumption, 
like liquor; (3) Customs or faxes on articles imported 
into India, e.g., cloth, articles of food and drin 
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like sugar and liquor, maiiuCactured goods, nucliinery, 
oils, etc., and on articles exported from India, e g., jute, 
lice, tea, hides, etc.; (4) Govertwnent niono]>ohes, like 
opium, salt, and forest produce; and (5) Prodiicti\e 
puWic works, like radw-ays and imgatwn works. 

Ttie history of the finances falls into three periods. 
From 1858 to 1876, the expenditure ol the Go'ernmeni 
remained about Rs. SO crores a year. Duniig this period 
no wars of expansion were undertaken, and expenditure 
on other items remained stationary From 1876 to 1900, 
the times were difficult, the country passed through 
a number of bad seasons and scarcity and 
famine prciailed in hrge areas. On the frontier 
die pressure of Russia forced tlw Go'ernment 
to embark on expensive defensive operations, 
and in Afghanistan and Burma costly wars had 
to be waged as a result of the forward vralicy of 
the British statesmen. The revenues of the Goveniment 
of India were affected by the policy of free trade which 
they were obliged to adopt in deference to the interests 
of the British inanufactnrers. Moreover, the finances 
were threatened with cwvfvision l>y the fall in the price 
of silver, which formed llic basis of the Indian currency. 
The sudden Increase in the supply of silver led to the 
lowering of the value of the Indian rupee, and the 
Government was led to adopt the gold standard, and to 
close the mints for the free coin^ ol silver. 

During the next period from 1900 to 1919. the 
expenditure went up to nearly 200 crores. In the earlier 
years of the period, the nulitary expenditure increased 
on account of tlie frontier policy of Lord Curzon, and 
from 1914 because of the Great War. Increases occurred 
m all the other beads of expenditure, because Govern* 
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rtc <iu«cni iicni, Iwvicvcr. ■^rysiiiseii the forest 
ki!: amJ tipiiwi ijej'artrtxmi to coctrol the prcxJucCO'’ 
anj talc ol forcjt proJute. salt and opiud. It also took 
upon itiell the re»iwn3ibility of rcIicriEj huinan suffer- 
ings due to lanane, |>c»tiJence. and (hsease. Fam'ors 
were quite frequent dunng the latter half of the cae- 
teenth century and some of them were of great seventy. 
After the great Deccan famine of IS'ff-TS the Gorem- 
nicftt appointed a convzjisihn in 1SS3, which * 
recoiinnendations regarding famine relief, among w .i 
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ills most iniportart was the crealioti of a famme msur- 
8nce fund to provide relief* Nearly a crorc and a half 
las to be set apart from the Government revenues to 
meet sudi needs, and the fund liav greath mined 
the chances of miserj' and hardsWp 

Since 1881, a number of facior> laws lia^e 
with the object of protecting cfiildrcn and women. 
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end of KO'.rini; bettet coodmuni (or worknvn 
Measures for the intpnnxment of tJw wnitar) cmditi-jr-' 
t'Cfan in I6/'d. I5ut it was only «lira the plague 
♦''-'t in a tiru’ent form in t!Jt tlie attcrnon ol 
t'<e C^sTn-nmi was forciWy dravro th’s prrdJcm. 

a'*d IV sii'tJry department wai o’ganVd. Dirt t!»e 
t'antj (nr Siri'iism t.as-e t<m cjtt se I’UwJojTSte, it'd tlie 
cj ln;~2 n! t'«e r»">». 1>''*h in IJars »r>S 
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TilliCr^. arr «i iin^itwfactory tbit Iml a f:.n the liijhea 
il»-alli r.itr in<l lb’ bmc't aieracc e'<rectation f>t life 
of all llic tivih<r»l cfwmtnM of the worM. 

In >.1 llw iHSjh <leatl«-nfe, li<>we\cr, thu 

j-.l-iilation la« ^rraiK iiierenefl. Accorilin^ to th< 
cN-mviiei ot .1 iiiitnl- r ..i wri{er<. the {».[uitation of In'h. 
-t.. \l..l.ll. \;:e na, U-t««n t... t.. foiirteer 

^ III IK/V ^'■TI Th.- lir-i v.ii-in taken > 


cr< ire- 
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During t>tt: uiiieteenlh tcntnrj, the OuMTiiincnt 
undertook the development of the means of coiiiniimica- 
fion and transport in India. It opened up the countrv 
by means of roads, railways, post and telegraphs, and 
connected India with the world by means of steamships 
and cables. The effect of tlwse un<lertakings npnn the 
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been elTcccctl IJ,» more than 50,1X0 nules of 

itietallni road^, jbiitit 150,000 miles of unmetalled roads 
ami nearly 35,000 miles of railways had been built. 

The facilities of post and telegraphs expanded along 
with them. The oj'ening of the Suez Canal tn 186?, the 
organisation of steam nasigalion and the lay-out of cables 
under the sea brought India into close contact with the 
outside world. 
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The devtlopmeRt oC itrigation which extended the 
area under cuUivation, the provision of a uniform 
currency and system of UriOfs, the removal of barriers 
to free internal trade and changes in the agricultural 
and industrial conditions also affected the economic 
transition, 

Tlie consequences of the transition were that the 
old isolation of the peoples broke down, and the economic 
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stnictinc of society was modified The agriculture of 
ndia is now no longer carried on to meet local needs, 
ew crops, like jute, have bear introduced. Different 
t^ions are beginnfj^ to specialise in the production of 
suited to llieir natural conditions. The 
j 'Suffidency of the village is disappearing, the 
*^ndence of one region on another has increased, and 
instead of being divided into numerous 
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separate markets, constitutes one market. The popub- 
tion is no longer confined to its customary places of 
residence and to its customary occupations. There is 
greater inclination to move from one place to another, 
and from one occupation to another. Thus the rigidities * 
of custom and status arc gi«ng way to competition, and 
life is becoming elastic and progressive. Under th 
stress of these forces the whole country is becoming oni 
economic unity. 

Measures affecting Social and Moral Welfare.— 
The terrible events of 1857 frightened the Govemmenl 
from undertaking measures of serial reform. In India 
social customs, whether good or evil, are largely based 
on religion, and the Government came to the coneJusitaJ 
that the revolt of the Sepoys had been due to its inter* 
ferenee in social affairs. For a long time, therefore, the 
Government took no active Interest in social progress, 
and paid no heed to the requests of tliose who urged 
reform through legislation. Cy the time of Lord 
Lansdowne (1888-9J), however, the apprehensions of the 
Government had become less acute, and in 18^ 
an Act was passed which gave jirotcction to girh 
under the age of tweh-e aiul checked the evils of infant 
marriage. 

Education.— In 1854. the Departments of PuNk 
Instruction svere established in the presidencies, and then 
in 1857, the three universities were started at Calcutta. 
Bombay, and Madras. The university of London wai 
taken as the model, and therefore, they were entruitoJ 
with the holding of examinations only, and not with 
teaching. 

In 1882-83, the Covenunent appoiiile<l 3 
to report on university education, and lulrtequentfy two 
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more examining universities were established, one at 
Laliore in 158S and the other at Allahabad in 1889. The 
commission of Lord Curzon (1902-01) modified the 
organisation of the universities without changing their 
essential character. The Calcutta University Commission 
of 1916 recommended the establishment of teaching and 
residential universities in India, The Benares Hindu 
University and the Aligarli Muslim University followed 
these principles, although they were tlie first universities 
in India which owe their existence to public munificence. 
Secondary education also made much progress, but 
primary education remained very backward throughout 
the period. 

The Pr«*»r~-The nev. spaiiers made their appear* 
ance in India with ilie establishment of British rule. In 
the early dajs of the Company's rule, the first of these 
were Englisli papers owned by Englishmen Later, news* 
papers were started by Induns which were written in 
English and in Indian languages Tlie Comjxmy main- 
tained strict control over these papers, but in 1535, Lord 
Metcalfe granted complete freedom of expression. But 
“a free press and the dominion of strangers are things 
which are quite incompatible and cannot long exist 
together "■~(Munra), and Ixwd Ljtton passed the Verna- 
cular Press Act in 1878 limiting the liberty of the papers 
in the Indian languages. Lord Eipon repealed the Act, 
but restrictions were ve-imposed in 1910. 

Local S«If>GoTemme«t^It is tlw natural desire 
of a people that they should govern tliemselves. The 
most enlightened among the Briiiih officers had always 
recognised that a day must cOme when the Government 
of India must be placed in the hands of Indians. Efforts 
to associate Indian* in administration and govemracnl 
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were made from time to time. The Proclamation of the 
Queen in 1858 had promised that Indians would be 
regarded eligible for all posts, and Indians were 
nominated to the legislative cotmdls from 1861, 

^funicipalities liad existed in the Presidency towns 
from the earfiest days of the East India Company. 
Between 1&42 and 1862, laws were passed permitting 
their establishment in the large centres of population. 
Lord Mayo extended the sphere of their wort. Their 
functions were enlarged and the system of election was 
introduced. Lord Ripon in extended the elective 

system, gave a measure of financial control, and per- 
mitted the election of non officials as cliairmen. He also 
established the Local District Boards. In 1915, further 
progress was made. The elected clement was expanded, 
the employment of non-offictal chainnen was increased, 
and greater control was conceded over finance. 

(iii). The Relations of the Government of India 
with the Neighbouring Stales. 

The relations of the Government of India with the 
neighbouring states have depended upon the relation* 
of Great Britain with the European States, for the 
Government of India is a subordinate branch of the 
British Government and is bound to carry out the policy 
laid down by the British Parliament. In order to under- 
stand the foreign policy of the Government of India 
during this period, it is necessary briefly to knoiv 1 le 
foreign policy of Great Britain. 

Great Britain had two serious rivals on the European 
continent in the middle of the nineteenth century— Ru*’'® 
and France. 
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Tlie Russians had tviro ambitions — they desired to 
annex Constantinople and to extend their eini»re in the 
east. In both of these matters their interests were 
opposed to those of the British, and throughout the 
tiineteetith century the two powers remained hostile. The 
French were defeated by the Ceroians in 1871 and lo.st 
two of their provinces. They were keen on building 
up a colonial empire, and they had established their 
dominion in several regions in Africa and in Indo-China. 
They came into conflict in all these parts with the British 
who possessed territories in their neighbourhood. Thus 
these two nations were also on unfriendly terms during 
the nineteenth century. 

In the beginning of the twentieth century Germany 
fose to be one of the donunant powers in Europe, and 
the expansion of its industry, commerce and colomal 
empire roused the jealousy of the British. Great Britain 
composed its quarrels with France and Russia in order 
to combat the rivalry of Germany. 

The foreign policy of the British statesmen was 
designed to counteract at first the aims of Russia and 
France, and later of Germany, and the Indian Govern- 
ment had to follow their decision so far as India was 
concerned. Three periods may be distinguished in the 
history of the relations of the Indian G«v?Tnmtnt and 
its neighbours : (I) the period” 'nactivity 

from 1856 to 1876; (2) the . 1 policy 

from 1876 to ISKM; * ^ , Jse 

from 19W to *' 

' the 

I T’,- 'n's 

f' from 

ent’ of 
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India followed the policy of not interfering in the 
affairs of its neighbours so long as they did not menace 
the peace of India. It was only from the north-western 
direction that there could be any threat to India, for 
beyond the Indian frontier lay the country of 
Afghanistan, and beyond Afghanistan the valleys of tht 
Oxus and the Jaxartea rivers, which were fast faffing 
under the influence of Russia. The British statesmen 
did not regard the expansion of Russia in Central Asia 
as a serious menace tiJJ J87J. And the Indian Government 
tonsequently regarded interference in Afghan affairs as 
unnecessary. 

Lord Elgin (1862-61). "ho succeeded Canning as 
the \'iceroy of India, had a short tenure of ofSce, and it 
fell to the lot of Lord Lawrence (1864-69) to formulate 
the policy of inactivity which was pursued by his 
successors Lords Mayo (1869-72) and Mortbbreolr 
(1872-76). Lawrence disliked the idea of alliance with 
the ruler of Afghanistan, and therefore, he refused to 
take any part in the infernal affairs of Afghanistan. 
^\'he^ Dost Muliammad, the Afghan Amir, died in 1863 
and Sher Ali, his son, ascended the throne after a bloody 
struggle with his brothers, lie was recognised Amir. In 
1869, Lord Mayo met Sher Alt at a Durbar in Ambala. 

He assured the Amir of his friendship, but refused to 
make any definite commitments. Lord Northbrook 
adhered to the same policy, and refused the request of 
Sher AU to recognise his son nhom he hod srlecteJ as 
his heir-apparent. 

The Second Period, 1876—1904. The Second 
Afghan War.— In 1874, British statesmen 

feel that the policy of neutrality whjdi 
' been followed was lowering the British 
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Tin: liODnKN' agi: 

a»l j)Tm5n^ injcrwo^ to vlicir iiUcrcst*- 
Tlw Husiiani lad nuc]c a jn-Jt aiJ*ancc m 
Central Aiu; ll.cy tvi'l cnterol into C';rrr'i»)ii'jrt5fe 
witli Jhc Amir of AfcMnUUn. anil they t«crc carrjmi: 
on inlrijp^c* ajaimi the Saltan of Turkey. hIhi «a« an 
ally of Great Iln'uin. The Untufi deiermineil, tlicrefori*. 
to royiiierart llie Kii'tun influrtn-e in AfctLiniMaO 
Lnrd Lytton, who «at Vicemy from J87fi i'> 
JW). wa» icnt here i«> l.nog ■'•her tli mnlrr f!rili»h 
ectiffol. 

XeVTitufjoni «erc o(«»ol wuh luin In liw Viecroj’. 
l«l they jiroYnl fnjit1e<« ll>c thereupon 

Qiittfa (in IR77t nhieh cmnnMml* the IJoIan 
I'ati, iuppofti il)c <Jefm«e «.< the Ktunlirr, nn'l 
fwitfoU ilw oaail Ictmeen Kaiwfalwr an<l Ihilan Tlic 
occupation .wai eeiijafiiwl a» an nnfricixlK art l»v Slicf 
Alt. In I87&> Uu«Ma deelateA » at upon 1 «rV.ey and the 
EfiUth frqtared to imetlert t<t present the Kwtsiatt' 
from olitainin;; a»cetvlaney <>\rt Turkey ’nw Kus^San' 
*ni^lvt an allianee mith tl>c Amir ami xent an envny to 
Kabul, concluded with hnn a treaf* o$ (riendslnp. 
Xlcanuhilf, tlte Uurso-TnrVi'ih \SaT tad eninc to an end. 
and th< Rurjlant liad sijpied the Treaty of Berlin, and 
th« British itatesmen did not desire any dcntonstraiion 
against Russia in Asia. Hut Lnrd Lytlon tad ni.ide up hi* 
tnind to establish Rrittrh influence in Afglunistan. so I'C 
V."'.* '*t''»ion under Chamtserlain to Kabul through ll'e 
Kluii^. T},c Amir refused to rtcrivc it expecting tliAt 
d'e RjLssians would help him against the lirnish. Tl'e 
refusal led to the declaration of war. TJie British troops 
l^c Afghan paters and occupied Kandahar in 
. • Sher All fled tn Turkestan, where he died and 
's Son. \ akub Khan, signe<l the Treaty of Gandamak, 
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in 188J, and as the relations of Great Britain and France 
were strained over colonial matters, the British were not 
prepared to allovn a treaty between Burma and France 
which would establish French influence in Upper 
Burma. Dufferin sent aa army, which occupied 
ilandalay. King Tliebaw was deported and Upper 
Burma was annexed to British India in 1886. 

The Frontier Operations. — During the Vice- 
royalties of Lords Lansdowne (1888-94) and Elgin 
(1894-99) there were no wars. With Lord Curzon, 
8ttr\*e operations again began on the frontiers. 

The feat of Russia led the British to mterfeie in 
Tibet as in Afghanistan. Tibet was under the suterainty 
of China, and was ruled by the Dalai Lama, who was 
the head of a religious order. About 1898, the Dalai 
Lama fell under the influence of a Russian Buddhist, 
Dorjieff, He sent oussions to Russia, which aroused 
the British suspicions. The Government of India tried 
to reach an understandii^ with the Tibetan Government, 
but without success. Lord Curaon (1899-1905) sent a 
mission with a military escort in 19(M, which forced its 
vi-ay to Lhasa and made a treaty under which marts for 
ejcchange of goods were to be opened and an indemnity 
to be paid. 

The Third Period, 1904 — 1919 .— The relations 
oi Britain with Russia and France became 
altered with the dose of the nineteenth century. 
The growing menace of Germany led the British 
statesmen to enter into treaties of alliance and 
friendship with these two powers. In 1904, an 
sgreement nus made between Britain and France, which 
put an end to their conflicts in all parts of the world, 
mduding the Far East. During the administration of 
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(iv). The Rd.tion, „( H, CoTeram.nt of |„dU will, 
Iho Tribt. of Iho North.Wo,! Fronlitr. 

Ej the onnexation of Sindh and the Punjab, the 
eontaot with the tnbes livina 
0 the honh.Weit Frontier. The borderland dividing 
ndia from Afghaniitan consisti of the narrow plain 
nich forms the mstem portion of tlw Indus valley and 

Pit'n o ‘p oter which hang 

OiTkm" ‘"''''•'E hy <«'o mam passes, 

h K a bac the north, and the Bolan the south 

hat* h wild tribes who 

life. followed an independent and predatory 

Alihmbi!,'"''!i““'™' "“'(O"” taween India and 
ereateit imn ‘'**''**°^*> > question of the 

^nlge rS" Co™™™"- how to 

hordertand , ' i ^ for the 

land and protection for the Indian subiects. 

fronlier'whSh'"* "iV” ‘'""""nent was to delimit the 
Afghanistan t d m '''“''"'y Ma from 

faitJUwrene >» aaady defended, 

‘he river Ind ' 'm ^*“'’P”my School considered that 

"haadoaed heyond the Indus should be 

hard Utton 7 "P “ 'ime of 

»»"lific fmm- ' 'P S'h»»' the 

from Kabul fh 7 should he the line stretching 
f-rmfOT/oLt,?,’? S,'v“ ’^™“ar. Quetta was, 

" *h79, and the J" ?o^7P'shin and Sibi were annexed 
ntish Ealuchistan was created. The 
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advance of Russia to the northern frontiers of 
Afghanistan brought about a compromise between the 
two schools. It was dedded to set up in Afghanistan 
a strong and friendly stale whose existence would lessen 
the chances of dash between Russia and India by inter- 
posing a protected temtorj bctneen the tivo countries. 
The nortiiem frontiers of Afghanistan were, therefore, 
defined by the Boundary Commission of 18S6, and Ih'* 
southern and the eastern frontiers by the Duran 
Agreement of 1893. The Durand ime with bte 
modifications is the boundary of India 

The next task of the Gotcmment was to settle fhi 
problem of the control of the tribes The eoimfr) 
inhabited by the tribes is poor and the inhabitants are 
fanatical. Po\cfty an<l rcl»giou> bigotry keep them 
resC/ess, and Ciiey live by pfundering (he inhah/fants al tbf 
ridt plains of the neighbourhood and the caravans of 
merchants passing through their country, The ttihss 
living along the Sindh border were easier to m.in.ige, and 
the policy of conciliation and p.iynient of allowances 
followed hy Sandcnun, and tlw estjbhshment of a spcnal 
system of administration id Baluchi'.tan, have completely 
succeeded in bringing about peace and traiujuillity. 

The tribes on the Punjab border were fiarder to 
manage. At first the deputy commissioners of the border 
districts of the Viinjab dealt with the tribes, but in 
1878, the system of political agents was intrcnliiced. The 
frontier was protected by a chain of forts, and a special 
frontier force was organised which was later auwlgaruate'l 
with the regular army. 

In 189J, Oiifral became flie scene nf con'iuoli'Xi 
The death of the chief led the sons to a conflict In whiih 
tlic Ilth'*b garrison was besieged In I8'i5. J| was 
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relieved by the advance of the British forces by way 
of Malakand. The frontier was again disturbed m 
1897, when the tribes rose under lire instigation of 
ianatical Mulhlis and attacked ll» British posts. 
Expeditionary forces quelled the rising. When Lord 
Curron arrived in India, he devised a new system for 
the control of the whole frontier from Ontral to 
Calucliiuan. He witlnirew the Brilisli forces from the 
advanced posts, employed the tribal levies for keeping 
peace, concentrated the British forces in the Britisli 
territories behind the border and improved the com- 
mumcations by building roads and railways connecting 
the places held by the British garrisons. These 
measures resulted in moderate success. 

(*)• The Relations of the Government of Indie with 
the Indian States. 

Tlie Indian states were regarded before 1658 as 
sulmtdinatc and isolated units. Their relations with the 
British Government were recorded in sqiarate treaties 
>*nh each state. They were looked upon as sources of 
danger to the British nilc in India, and. therefore, they 
titre not allowed to retain troops or to correspond with 
one another, and llieir mutual relations as well as 
external interests were completely controlled by 
the British Government. They were allowed to 
administer their territories in tlwir own way, but their 
successions required the ronfirmatisin of the supreme 
r">"er, which also retained tl» right of interference on the 
tmurnl of mismanagement— especially financial. The 
prticy of tile East India Conqiaiyr towards them was one 

getictal distrust, and, therefore, of utilising every 
c-nH)rtunity to annex their territories. 
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ty llie treaties was gradtially replaced by the uniformity 
treatment, by the exercise of greater influence and 
more mterference. Mysore offers the best example of 
tte sol.atude of the Government to preserve a state. 
2 XBJl the mismanagement of the state had led to the 
position of the Raja and the assumption of admimstra- 

I a 

ib^ ^ Government promised to recognise 

tZ Tu he came ofVge. 

restored the state to him. ^ 

The ases of Baroda and Manipur illustrate the 
to2f'™“ reserves to itself the riglit 

the f ■ • mtemal affairs of a state, and to depose 
riiJf'"^ ^^*”*ar Rao Ga.kwad was the 

■ftiS” had fallen 

the British \ attempting to poison 

officials ^ consisting of British 

him mi. princes and ministers was set up to try 
but * unanimous decision, 

relative of “■'•i a Jounc 

T \r ' • "US seated on tlie gaddi 

in Manipur (Assam) a rebellion broke out in 1891. 
*!oner'^f* 'he Cotnmis- 

expclled r. r^helHon was crushed, the 

“tns” x r.:"'- 

•rak,“, "“lie 

the In.*- 'ho attitude of the Government towards 

Has rr e?” ^h'ey of interference and control 

desir^ . \ princes, and as the Government 
it cave * 'f'^Srhen its hands against the Indian agitation, 
np Its coercive policr and began to cultivate 
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•'♦eristics of UiS modem 
-♦ k is critical in spirit, it 
ly reasoa and docs not follow 
• he modem dviHsation emphasises 
) both as an individual and 
icty. Bat among his interests, it 
- which concern his wcUare in 
not lake nuicli notice of the other 
uie nation as (he highest goal of 
nd (he only means of realising the 
It believes in progress. Man and 
■>}ect to the law of progress and 
its realisation. The modern spirit 
J in man and his surroundings, 
e varied aspects of man’s inner life, 
right and wrong within him, in the 
reason and the play o! his passions 
in his efforts to establish harmony 
. interested in man's social and natural 
n’s rebtions with the family, society, 
and in the world of nature which 
nd and water, earth and sWy, plant and 
iKOOtnctia of changing time, weather 

. 1 tie literature and art of the modem 
lr«t with this spinl. In literature 
ined the cultivation of the ancient 
liiguages and w-c now employ tlie 
anguages, which have been dertlopirg 
“ ing of the Middle Age. Among 
’ important are Hindustani— Hindi 
ngalt, Marathi, and Gujamti in 
i3, Malajalam and Telugu in the south. 
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Englisli, gave a strong stimulus to the sentiment of 
nationalism. Engfish literature abounds in patriotic 
poems and songs of moving beauty and great power 
which extol the Iotc of one's country. No one who 
reads them can remain unaffected. Again, the strong 
individualism, the appeal to man's reason, the occupation 
with the Joys and sorrows of this world which are the 
characteristics of that hterature, have exercised a great 
influence in changing the mediaival outlook of India, 



SPINNING ROOM OF A COTTON .trirX. 

As a result of the economic transition and the spread 
of western ideas, appeared the educated middle class 
of India which has exercised a tremendous influence in 
the refonnalioh of the religious, moral, social and political 
life tif India. In the Middle Age the Pandits and Maidvis 
formed Uie learned class which exerted much Influence 
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culture aimed at the aw'akening of the Indian mind 
from its stupor. The Ilmdus and the Muslims were 
both similarly affected, and reformers appeared among 
both to revive the purity of their life and faith. 

The Hindu Rcfarmeri.— The revival in Hinduism 
began with Raja Ram Mohan Rai (1774-1833) who 
founded the Brahma Samaja m 18^ Its first temple 
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was opened m 1830. The Samaja sought to purify 
Hinduism and to establish the worship of one true 
God, whose will was revealed in llie Vedas and 
Vfamshads. It attacked social evils like caste, 
and advocated the uphft of women. It desired 
to strengthen the bonds of union between men 
of all religions and creeds. Devendra Nath Tagore, 
who joined it in 1842, became one of its greatest 
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Here .Mr Kjju'Jp '•t k <. llhantlirlkar ami 

N’arapfii C hjn(]a>ark.»r fht- Miiiijt d<J a g:reat 
of norl. in the >{'herc xt r-(!ka't«<tuf ami «ocial refonn. 

Tlw Arsa Sanvxja waj unir-Jeil by vwami Daj'saanda 
in 187$. He wan a irfoi-«iind Sansini jcheSar, an 
er»rj:etic reformer an<l a ^rea: patriot. He ejencureed 
iijobtry amt caMe. ami laiulit the unitn of Cc«l and Ih® 
sacredneas of (he I’l'dM. He denounc^ the many social 
evifi wfiich Jiad cfe(>( into Hindu sooety, and kis 
inspiration let! to the foundation of many educational 
institutians both for boys and girls in Xortiem India. 
The Atya Samaja Ins pride in the achievemeots 

o{ the arii-ieiit Indian-, ami ha> helped in building up a 
stiinly and self-reliant charaitcr Its aggressive 
rtJigunis Hurk ha-. h<>«eter. e\ofccd much opposition 
froiii thn«c s\hom it attacks. 

The Theosophical Societj- was established b.v 
Ifadani Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott in 1875- H 
trove to revive the ancient Hindu religion by defending 
s dogmas and practices from the attacks of the 
rionners. The movement appeded to the orthodox 
nong the edvicatcd classes. Mrs. Annie Besanf. the 
ftcil orator, was the grading spirit of *he 
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ino\enient. She foimJcd the Central Ilintlu College at 
Benares, and an institution at Ad>-ar, near Madras. 
Tlie society has openly procbimecl tlw superiority of tlie 
Hindu culture to the civilisation of tlw W'est, and helped 
in rousii^ among the Hindus a sense of pride for their 
country. 

Swami Rama Kristina Paraniliatisa was a 
religious devotee who had a passionate longing 
for the realisation of God. He sought the truth 
in all religions, and after » long process of 
self-discipline believed that he liad gained a first-hand 
knowledge of it. He proclaimed the fundamental 
unity of all religions. His famous disciple, Swarai 
V’ivekananda, was a wonderful orator, who lectured on 
Vtdanta in many western countries from 1S95 to 1897. 
In India he preached the life of practical Vedanta. He 
ttas a great patriot who held that India was the spiiitual 
teacher of the world. His inspiration has led to the 
foundation of many sevashranuxs — homes of service for 
the sick, the sufTering, and the poor. 

ReUgious Movements among the Muslims,— 
The first leader among the Muslims who tried to 
remove the evil practices of the Muslim community 
and to establish purer ideals of life was Saiyyad Ahmad 
Batelvi, who died fighting against the Sikhs in 18J1. 
Among his teachers were the famous scholar, Maulvi Shah 
Abdul Aziz of Delhi, who wrote a noted commentary on 
the Quran, and Maulvi Abdul Qadir, who made the first 
Urdu translation of the Quran. Karamat AH, a disciple 
of Saiyyad Ahmad, who died in 1873, carried on the 
propaganda of his master in Eastern Bengal. 

These early efforts or^nated with the reformers 
who had not been affected by vrestern education, but the 
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rational princitifen The Ahjjafh nidvcnient exercised 
a ttmeml'iiu iiiriurnce i'h the miml of the llush'snss 
it created among them tlie ambition to obtain for thcif 
fotnnuinitr in proper ptaoe among the other comnronitjfs 
<*f India, and tnnied their thoughts from the fruitJeas 
contemj’lation of their iiast glonej and defeats to the 
actual pursuit of the ideal of progress and adracrtmcnt 
in the modem world. 

Mauivi ShiWi Xomani {I85M9I4) was a colleague 
of Sir Sai>%ad. who founded the Xadwatul Uhitna (a 
school for oriental Icaminff) at Lucknow, to refonn the 
education of the Maulris of the old type, and the Diru 
Musantiifin (academy of authors) at 
researches in Islanuc studies, 

Jlifza CJhulain Afuusd CJadiani 
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a purely religious refonuer. He held that the 
Muslims had {alien from greatness because they 
had forgotten the original meaning of their fadli. He 
claimed to be a messenger of God who had been sent 
to re-establish the pure Muslim religion. He taught 
a spiritual and moral, lathti than a literal, obedience 
to the iniunctions of the Quran. He held that Jihad 
(religious warfare) was not binding on the Muslims, 
and that all religions were from God, although Islam 
was the final and the universal religion. The followers 
of the Ahmadiya movement are mainly found in the 
Punjab, although its influence extends to many parts of 
India and it has established a mission in England 

Political Reformeri.— The material and economic 
clianges prepared the ground for the growth of tiation- 
alism; the developments in religion and educaiion roused 
the spirit of moral freedom. Dut the realisation of 
woral freedom implies the regulation and determination 
of our conduct in accordance with (lie principles which 
our reason approves, a consequence of which is the 
war against traditionalism and blind faith. Cut the 
path of religious and social eimnrijiation, uluch India has 
hcen treading in the nineteenth cenUirv, lne^^lably led 
her on to march upon the path of political freedom. 

Munro, Macaulay and Bentinck had foreseen the 
gtal towards whldi India was moving. Sir Alfred Lyall, 
in 1859, had asked, "havit^ taug^h them (Indians) the 
adianfages of liberty and the wse of European sciences, 
how are we to keep them under us and persuade them 
that it is for their gtxid lhal we hold all the high offices 
of Government?” The educatevl class of Indians and 
the Indian press were beginning to enquire as to how 
fsr the great princijdes of hTierty, equality and justice 
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sel/-go\cmment in 1883-St, and by the abolition of the 
Press Act (1881). But in 1833 when a bill was 
introduced in the legislatnre to allow the trial of 
Europeans by Indian magistrates, the European com- 
inunity created a loud uproar. The agitation roused the 
bitterest feelings among Indians, "tlie passionate claim 
of the European to predominance was to be answered 
by the passionate claim of the Indian to equality.” 
Associations were formed to advance the cause. 

In ]gS5 the first meeting of tlie Indian National 
Congress was held at Bombay under the presidentship 
of Mr. W. C. Bonnerji. “ In that meeting modem 
India became articulate and from that day onward none 
could say that she consented to her own bondage.” The 
Congress demanded the reform of the Indian administra' 
Bon, the admission of Indians in (he legislatures of 
India, and the larger assoaation of Indians in the higher 
branches of the Indian services. The object of the 
Congress was proclaimed to be the eradication of all 
race, creed or provincial prejudices, and the development 
and consolidation of national unity. Year after year the 
popularity of the Congress increased. Its programme 
included tlie demands for (1) the relief of Indian poverty; 
(2) the more satisfactory adnunistration of the govern- 
ment revenue and expenditure; (3) the training and 
admission of Indians to the commissioned ranks of the 
army ; and (4) the ref onn of the crmslitulion. 

In 1892, the Parliament passed the Indian Councils 
Act, which introduced some reforms in the legislatures, 
but otherwise paid no heed to the demands of the 
Congress. It was held that the Congress represented 
only the microscopic minority of the educated, but did 
not represent the wealth or power of India. “ But if 
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the presumption on whldi representative government 
ultimately rests is that the party which commands a 
majority of votes is that whidi would win in an appeal 
to force — such basis was lacking in India.” 

Tlie famine of and the outbreak of plague in 
the same year, caused widespread distress, and combined 
with the indifference of the Government to ffie wishes of 
the relormers, created a party of politicians who 
advocated more energetic action than the passing of 
resolutions. Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak, who was an 
eminent Sanskrit scJwlar and an intense patriot, hecawe 
the leader of this party, f-ord Curzon’s measures 
produced tremendous excitement and greatly strengthened 
the forces of the new party. Wnh the appearance of 
this party the third period of political advance began. 

The Third Period, 1905— 1919— The causes which 
promoted the growth of unrest were plague and 
famine, the increase of fiopuhtion nhich had rompelled 
the cultivators to bring under cultivation poorer bndi 
requiring hardei toil hut giving diminishing profits, 
and the free trade policy of the Government which aroused 
the opposition of the moneyed men « ho desired protection 
for their industries against foreign competition. The 
rise in the prices of commodities hit the middle classes 
whose incomes were fixed. The rapid increase in the 
public e.xpenditore made the burden of taxation hearirr, 
but the ability of the people to meet the growing dcfnmdi 
did not develop equally, for agriailture rem-ifncd the 
prineipaj source of Imlia's wealth, and industry made 
very slow progress. These econotnic causes made Iif< 
harder for all classes of people, an«l the peasants in the 
villages, llic traders and the industrialists in the towf'*- 
and the professional men fceraine disaffected. 
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Sentimental causes added to the bitterness. The 
ill-tfeatmcnt of Indians settled in South Africa, and Lord 
Ciirzon’s measures, speaally the Partition of Bengal, and 
the clianges in the educational system, produced great 
resentment. In an atmosfdiere full of tension, the news 
of the victories gained by the Japanese over the 
Russians, in the war in Manchuria, in 1904-05, sent a 
thrill throughout the country. Tlw magic spell of 
European superiority was broken and a new sense of 
national self-respect was born. As a result the demand 
for a change in the political status of hidia became loud 
and iiisislent. 

The leaders of the party which most vigorously 
'oiceil this demand ainl adtocalcd an active policy to 
enforce it were: DaigangaOhar Tilak of Maharashtra, 
f-ajpat Rai of the Punjab, nipiiKliamIra Pal and Arabindo 
Ghosh of Bengal. Opposed to them was the party of 
gradual progress and of constitutional agitation, led by 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Siiren<lfa Naih Banerjea and Gopal 
Krishna Gohhale. Doth parties tried to win public 
opnion to tlieir side and they stirred tlie whole country 
"ilh agitation. The sessions of the Indian National 
Gopgress became animated, and in 1906, at Calcutta, the 
Congress formulated the demand for Swarajya and 
adopted resolutions on Swadeshi, Boycott and National 
Education. In 1907, the conflict between the two parties 
led to a split and the new party left the Congress. 

As the discontent became deeper and more wide- 
spread. a numlrr of consespienees followed. The 
Gcnemment began to consider measures to s.Histy the 
aspirations of the educated classes. Tlie Ifuslims. 
*ho had so far taken little part in pwlitical agitation, 
realised the reed of organising S^luslim opinion on political 
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allies were fighting for the prindpics of freedom and 
self-determination of nations. TJie pnnees and people 
of India enlliusmticaUy responded to tlic call of their 
Government and made generous offers of men and 
money for the wr. But as tlie vi-ar dragged on, the 
warmth of feeling began to wane. Lord Sinlia, who 
presided over the Congress of 1915 in Bombay, demanded 
of the Government the estaUhdunent of self-government 
m India, or in other words, “ government of the people, 
for the people and by the people.” 

Tlie Muslims were sorely affected, for the Sultan 
of Turkey who was their Cahph »vas at war with the 
British, and they showed anxiety on belull of their co- 
religionists outside India. In 1916, Mrs. Besant founded 
the Home Rule League with the object of bringing 
together all political parties and communities m the demand 
for Swarajya, In December. 1916, the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League met at Lucknow, It 
'k’as the first Congress since 1907, wluch the adianced 
politicians attended. Mr. Jmnah, the President of the 
League, declared that self-government (or India was the 
political ideal of the Muslim Community. The Congress 
and the Muslim League accepted a common goal for 
India and evolved a common scheme for the establishment 
of self-government, and the achievement of the Ilindu- 
Muslinv Unity raised the fiopes of India high. But the 
internment of Mrs. Besant in 1917 roused a storm. To 
sllay Indian feelings, Mr, Montagu, the Secretary of State 
for India, made a memorable announcement on 2(hh 
August, 1917, to the effect that the policy of the British 
Government was "the pt<^rcsave realisation ©{.respon- 
sible government in India.” In the same year 
Mr. klontagu visited India, and with the assistance of 
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Lord Chelnisford, the Viceroy of India, drew np a report 
in which Ihe scheme of political reforms was explained. 

In December, 1919, Ihe sclieme was embodied in Ihe 
aovemment of India Act of 1919, whicli conceded llie 
ilement of responsibility in the provincial governments, 
uthough tlie moderate politicians expressed their desire 
3 work the new constitution, the Congress condemned 
le reforms as unsatisfactory. The introduction of the 
nnciple of responsibility in the Indian constitution 
■as a recognition of the growth of Indian 
itionalism. 

C. Literature and Art. 

Tlie establishment of British rule in India caused a 
ofound change m the social and political conditions of 
dia. The result of the im[>aci of tlic western civilisation 
IS tliat a revolution took place in the moral oiid 
elleclual life of tlie Iii<lian jicojile. In the pasi, the 
Han mind had bicn largely duniinatetl by a rcligiuat 
I other-worldl) spirit, and the fiidi.m .societies were 
vaded by arisnxtratic ami princely ideals. Our culture 
I traditional, looked to tlie auilion'ty of the past for 
liration and «vas lased on a belief in an iinelanglng 
:T of tilings. (Jiir literature and art were an 
rcssion of this cidtiire. 

The modem epoch of Ihe Imlian civili'afion began 
t the British compiest and is ilivided into twoperioih; 
irst lasted till 1858, and the second continue* to the 
rnt d.iy. During the first |ier/oil, the old fonns of 
lure and art continued side by side with tlie new 
s w Iiich w ere arising under ihc in/Iuenee of the 
’g the second period, the new IciniM tsfd'f'di 
velvcs and the old form* decay. 
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The main characteristics o! the modem 
civilisation are that it is critical in spirit, it 
Jays great store by reason and does not foUcrw 
authority blindly. The modem civilisation emphasises 
the worth of man both as an individual and 
as a member of society. But among his interests, it 
recognises those supreme which concern his weliare in 
this world. It does not Uke mudi notice of the other 
world. It regards the nation as the highest goal of 
human association and the only means of realising the 
happiness o! man. it believes in progress. Man and 
society are both subject to the bw of progress and 
contribute towards its realisation. The modem sjnrit 
is thus deeply interested in man and lus surroundings. 
It is interest^ in the varied aspects of man’s inner life, 
in the struggle of right and wrong within him, in the 
development of his reason and the play o! his passions 
and emotions, and in his efforts to establish harmony 
within his soul. It is interested in man’s social and natural 
environment, in man’s relations with the family, society, 
state and humanity, and in the world of nature which 
surrounds him — ^land and water, earth and sky, plant and 
animal, and the phenomena of changing time, weather 
and seasons. 

Uteratttrt^—.'Tbe fitetatute and art of the modern 
period are inspired with this sjuril. In literature 
we bare abandoned the cuUnatkm of the andent 
and classical languages and we now employ the 
modem Indian languages, whi<d\ have been developing 
since the beginniz^ of the Middle Age. Among 
them, the most important are Hindustani— Hindi 
and Urdu, Bengali, Silaratbi, and Gujarati in 
(be north, and Tamil, Sfabyabm and Tclogu in the south. 
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songs on the tJieme of the love o! Radha and Krishna, the 
composers of de^-otional soi^s and love lyrics, and the 
poets who translated or adapted old Sanskrit works into 
Bengali like Raghnnandan Goswacni and Jayanarayan 
Ghosal. ' 

The Second Period/— Tlte influence of western 
ideas began to be felt from tlie early days of the British 
rule. While the Government became interested in the 
Indian languages, because its officers had to acquire them 
lor the purpose of micrcoursc with Indian people, the 
European Christian misswiwries lultitated them in 
order to spread the klcas oi their religion among them. 
One oi the most important result-/ of this was that the 
foundations of a pro-^c hieratiire were laid, and the 
second was the growth of poetrv and drama m 
accordance with the western forms Tfie writers of the 
transitional period were merely pioneers They sowed 
the seed, but tlteir successors m the seiond pen«\ reaped 
the harvest. 

Among the modern languages, Bengali outstripped all 
the others, Bengali writers developed every branch of 
their hterature both in prose and poetry, and a number 
among tlwm have obtained recognition and fame not 
only in India bnt throughout the world. Bankim 
Chandra Chatlerjj wrote many novels and is the author 
of live famous natiottal song, Bande Afatofom. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore is the most illustrious poet that modern 
India has produced; he has not only composed songs 
and poems, but also written dramas, novels, and essays. 

Among the Urdu authors. Pandit Ratan Nath 
Sarshar, who depicts tlie society of Lucknow in his 
Fisanai Azad; Altaf Hnsatn llali, the composer of the 
great poem which narrates m'th such pathos the story 
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<!. i»rnJ.jr,M ♦»/ iJic l»rfr*J Ury still shwed the 

«jt tir ».f.l art n«it t!iM mfreliVd iU'e aftrr 
{fn^rrfr:; arTMn; tN: oil citiM rk-f?-.i, /rpur. 

I. nfVr<^w, IliiVfalfljJ ard Afjwff praJ:a!J}’ died cwf. 
It« I'Uff wai taken tv a new stjrle of arehiten'Jre ni 

Jterc a im-fation of wcifem ctodels. 

II. e OJias.ir of Xafiruddm Haidar and the 

Ragli of Uaji'l Alt >ha?» at Ltsckr.ow built m 
trtek and jdatter. an«l the hr.’:^e houses which the Rsjis 
and lan<.I!orili of llerjal built m Calcutta are examples 
of the deUi'cit taste which crrateit these monuments of 
vi.’Jj’ar art. 

Tliroti^hout the ninctccntli centurj ardiitectare 
Continued to e-xIuUt this sxiated (a-ste. The buildings 
ert'ctcd by the Govewnicm, through the agency c£ the 
(‘utilic Works Department or by the Indian Princes and 
men of wealth, were built in styles which show little 
sense of beauty. 

Jfore recently a cJunge has conie mer public 
feeling. .Although the traditional Mughal and Ibjpit 
styles have lo't their hold, both on account of a change 
in taste and in the methods and materials of building, 
attempts liase been made to evolve a distinctive style 
which witfiout ceasing to be Indian incorporates wesieni 
elements. The buildit^ erected by the Government, ble 
the Victoria Memorial at Calcutta and the Assembly Hall 
at Delhi, also show the desire to depart from the traditions 
of the characterless art of the Public IVbrks Department. 

Painting illustrates the worfeing o£ similar tendendes. 

The painters who worked at the courts of the Indian 
princes at Luck-now, Lahore, Amritsar, Patna, Poona, 
Tanjore, Jfysore and other places during the first half 
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ol the nineteenth century ajntimied the tradition of 
drawing and coloitring according to the old modfls, fcnf 
more and more ineffectively. The Rajput and Pahari 
SdiooJs also declined rapicily. The contact with the 
West led to blind imitation of European art wiihout ihe 
understanding of its principles. The Indian people lost 
the appreciation of true art, and Indian houses began to 
be decorated with cheap European pictures or with vulgar 
paintings drawn b> Indun artists who copied westem 
roetJiods. From tbia dej^omble condition painting was 
rcsaied by a group of Bengali painters who were in- 
fluenced by the teachings of .Mr. H.tvell of the Calcutta 
School of Art. Their leader lias l-ccn Abanimlra Kalh 
Tagore who drew hi» m'piratum from the stiuly of the 
ancient Indian an of Ajanto and the an of Giina tW'I 
Japan. He has trainet! a l>atcli »f .artists who have 
endeavouring to reu»e Imhao art and to elevate the is'te 
of the public. Among the m<»>i noted >oungcr artists 
are N’and.vlal Ih>ve <»i Heiigal and Abdtir Rahm.tit 
ChagbtaJ of the Pim;ab. In Boniboy a new schcol of 
artists under ifie guidanre of .Mr Solonun is creafu’g 
a ifyle of painting which « seeking to assimilate the 
western modes to Indian conditions. 

D. The Datvn of SeU-Covemmtal, 1919 — 1935 . 

The transformation of the conditions of life in Indit, 
anti the growth of tite sentiment of nationality, rffcrtcl 
a cliange in the Indian system of govcmnient. ft was 
fccogniie<I by the nifers of IncRa tint tt swr no 
posstMe to govern iJie foantry according to the o i 
method!. Tlie constitution of fU govemrenf w3J rre- 
sefpifrtly rno<!J.*'rd. and lie clement of rc<pop«>'*'i'‘t’f 
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ta ibc people was introduced m the piovincial 
adminhirations by the Act oi 1919. 

A new era was thus inauj^iif.ited m the history of 
India. Uut ihe cononenccnient of tins era coincided 
tvilli the close of the Great War il914-18;, nhicii 
is unjtariUelcd «R history for Us devastating effects. 
The war shook the foundations of cisihsation and kft 
bdiind a legacy of racial liatre<t, economic chaos and 
political revolution, wriiich tlircatcns to oierihroiv tlie 
world order. 

India could not escape fnnn tlie influence of these 
Conditions, and during tlie last fourtectv years site has 
l^ssed throtigh a pennd of storm and stress. On the 
frontiers, India Iws felt heaiy pressure, and, within her 
Imnlcrs, social movenirnts and |>oliticaI (i|iltoav.als have 
stirred her life to Its depths 

The history of these esxniful years is, therefore, in 
the first pl.sce, a reo'td of the events nn the frontiers 
which Ittvc i!epen>k<l wjnm tlie ch.mgmg conditinns 
lieyoml the frontiers In tl»c secoiul phire. it is a record 
of the aclivitics of the pcojile and the Government, jn 
consequence of llie clvsn^es in the intenial conditions, 
Ijoih nwlcrial an*! nwral. 

(i) The External Relations. 

Tlierc are two factors which determine ilte exlcnial 
rrlalions of India Tltc first factor, whicli is of prim.iry 
importance, it tV pi^itical Mtaatirui in Iluro',*?; vHe 
second factor. * hicli Is erf sccoo<bry ini;<irtance. is die 
conditiciti of Itwlia's Astatic tveigUU'urs. 

In lOl** tin* situatkei was that Great llrnaia and 
her .allies Ud won a CwupSctc virtory oter Gcrmanr. 
.md. tlicrc fore, llie one fortnMal k f-.ie wJki J«,1 I'lrrafrru^* 
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vsere withdrawn, and Uw stUjsidy was stopped, hut ti 
jjKJependerce of Afghanbtao in its foreign relatiot 
was recognised. 

The Third Afghan War came to an end m 191' 
Two years after the peace was concluded, a treaty w; 
made (in 1921 ), which established friendly relatioi 
between the two governments. They were furtln 
strengtliened by the trade convention of 192 
Amanullah’s regime of reform was, however, rude' 
brought to an end in 192 &, when civil war broke oi 
in Afghanistan and the king was forced to abdicat 
After a lapse of about a year. King Nadir Shah put a 
end to confusion, and re established peace He w< 
unfortunately murdered on 8ih November, 1933, an 
although his son has been declared his successor, it ' 
difficult to forecast tlw future of Afghanistai 
During his life Nadir Shah remained on terms t 
friendslup with tltc British Government. 

Although, the frontier was astir during the earln 
part of the period, the fears of aggression proved grount 
less, Russia’s interest in the North-West Frontii 
is really small, for at no pomt are her borders in contai 
with it, and, therefore, lliere is no reason for apprehei 
sion for India from her side. Tlic internal conditioi 
of tlie Asiatic countries aiid their general weakness an 
backwardness make it impossible for llieni to entertai 
any ambitious designs. But cultural developments i 
these countries nattrrally produce their effect on tl 
Indian mind. 

The North-West Frontier and the Borde 
Region,— The North-West Frontier of India, whic 
divides India from the test of Asia, starts from beyon 
Gilgit ?nd ends vhete the foothills of JIakran touc 
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sea. It is divided into ^ee farts. Its northcra 
1 lies in a tangJed mass of maintains where the 
malayas join the Hindu Ktisb. In its tra'ddlc caurse, 
runs along- the mauntamous country traversed by the 
laiman range to Xushki, and thence westwards to 
5hi Malik .Siah The Miulhern end passes through 
e Ixirren ua>teN of I'anjgur and Makran to the sea. 
stween this frontier tknown as the Durand line), and 
c Ix)un<lary of the adinimstcrcd district of British 
aluchistan and tlie Xorth-\\'e»t Frontier Province of 
idia, lies the Ixirder region which dominates the great 
asses leading from west to ea'i 

This region, w hich is peopled with tribes who have 
ecn a source of trvmhle throughout the history of 
ndia, may be ilivided into two sections — the northern 
vhich estend.s from the norlli of tlic Kabul fiver fo 
kVaziristnn, and the soiiiJutd which tnchwles Wariristan 
itself. The northern regmn U largely governed by a 
number of iitijwrtant chieffam». wl>o fight among them' 
selves but remain w«uall>- fnemlli towards the British 
Government But in Wanri'tati conditions are difTcrent. 
The country ii poor, hilK. and mfertile. and the inhabit- 
ants are wild and warlike and live by raiding and 
plundering During the war and after, they carried on 
depreilations and the Britivh Government lad to 
undertake expeilitions to punish them. 

The problem of establishing permanent peace in 
\\‘arjri«tan recenfd much aifenfioo during ih-s pen’wh 
Tliere trere twxi schools of ojwnion regarding the solu- 
tion; one advocated the Forward Policy, that is> 
policj' of bringing the tribes ciKler the [crnMnent 
administration of the llrilWi- TIw other advocafwl the 
policy of the Closed Border, that h, the jvdicy of complete 
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wthdrawal from the border region and the establis 
ment of a strong line of defence between India and t 
border land, 

The Govemnwnt of India has adopted a midc 
course. The military have evacuated tlie country, but 
internal control through British officers and Khassads 
(tribal levies) has been established. Armed and for 
fied posts have been built to overawe the territory, a 
toads have been constructed to allow the influences 
civilisation to penetrate the country. The Khaibar Ra 
way opened in 1925, belivcen Jainrtid and Lap' 
fcotal, serves in the northern region the same porpe 
as the metalled roads io Waritistan. 

(ti) The Internal Development*. 

The internal history of India since the tnaugurati 
of Uie Reforms bears two aspects In the first pla 
It is the history of the activities of the Gtflenime 
whether in the matter of maintaining law and ord 
or of ridvancing material and moral welfare of i 
people. Secondly, it is the record of the efforts of i 
people towards self-government. 

The Activitie* of the Corernment, — ^The Gove 
menl had to face dunng the period two main problem: 
of consthntional advance and of economic distress. 1 
first absorbed modi of its attention and exercised 
great strain upon its power. The second diminished 
resources, prevented the undertaking of new activii 
and retarded the pare of beneficent and progress 
measures. 

Constitutional Reforms. — Lord Chelmsft 
retired from the Vfccroyalty of India in 1921 al 
ushering in the eta of Reform. The Duke of Connauj 
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wlvo inausurateJ ih« new LtgisUjurt at DcJhi. driivtiwi 
till* foljowirj mejMge front Hfj Jfa/esty tfic Kinj* 
Emperor, " For jtars, it may be {or generatsons, 
patriotic and Joj-al Indians hare dreamed of Swaraj for 
titcir motherland. To-day you have the beginning of 
Sivaraj within my Empire; and widest scope and ample 
oiiportunity for progress to the liberty which my ether 
Dominions enjoj' " 

The E»rl of Reading, who succeeded I-ord 
Chelmsfofd, had to mert the demand for /[ffthef 
political advance from the beginning of his lenO of 
office. In 192J. the Swaraj party entered the 
I..egi$Iathe .\j<emMy and began to press the Government 
for the tension of the Act of 1919. 

In 1924, the Government appointed a Cbnunitt«i 
with Sir Ale.'cander Muddimao as its president, to 
examine the Act with a saew to improve the worloBS 
of the Reforms. The report of the Committee, howestf, 
did not lead to anv important result. The Assembly, 
while considering the Report in 1925, urged upon the 
Goiemment the desirability of summoning a representa- 
tive Round Table Conference to recommend the schcDt« 
of a constitution for India. 

In 1926, Lord Irwin was appointed the Goteinof* 
General and Viceroy of Indio, on the retirement of 
Lord Reading. In 1927 the British Government 
appointed a Rq)-al Commission to enquire into the work- 
ing of the Reforms and to consider the question of 
further advance. It consisted of seven members, with 
Sir John Simon as Chairman. Most of the leaders o 
Indian opinion and the Le^slarive Assembly refused to 
co-operate with the Commission. In order to placate 
the Indians, Lord Irwin annoonetd in 1929 that the 
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British GovenimeRt had decided to set up a Round Table 
Conference, at v* hich members of the Government 
would meet the r^reseutatives of India, t c , British India 
and the Indian States, for the puipose of laying agreed 
proposals before the British ^liament regarding the 
Reforms. He also ionnaUy recognised that the natural 
goal of India's political aspirations was the attainment 
of Dominion Status. 

Hie First Round Table Conference met in London 
in November, 1930. The representatives of the Bniish 
Government and Parliament, of the parties and communi- 
ties in British India, e.vcepl the Congress, and of the 
Indian States, met together to find a solution to the 
constitutional problems. There were three mam questions 
at issue. In the first jdace, the question was whether 
the scheme of sell-goiernmeiit should apply to British 
India alone, or to the Greater India, consisting of British 
India and tlK Indian State« ^crotHlly, what was the 
extent and scope of power which the Parliament should 
transfer immediately to the self-governing India. 
Thirdly, what safeguards slioiild be provided in the consti- 
tution, in order to protect the cotumumtics which were 
in a minority, to secure the interests of certain groups 
and to prevent (he breakdown of Government. 

The Conference agreed that India should 
fomi a federation of self-governing provinces and states; 
that the Parliament should transfer control over the 
provindal admiRistration to the people, set up a dyarchy 
in the Central Govemmetil reserving power over the 
army and foreign affairs, and provide in the constitution 
certain saf^uards for the minorities, the commercial 
interests and against misrule. The exact nature of these 
was left to be detennined by subsequent conferences. 
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Government has been declining on account of the fall 
of receipts from tlK different sources of revenue — 
cusloms, income-tax, railwajs, etc., and the income of 
the pro\inciaI govermiients has gone down because ot 
the fall in land revenue. The Go%ernn«nt has, tried to 
reduce its expenditure, but the end of the deficit >ears 
is not in sight yet. 

Economic Conditions.— The finances of the 
Go\ernBient depend largely on the economic condition 
of the people. India is prcdoniinantly an agricultural 
country and during the last fifteen >ears little cliange 
has occurred in her condition. Her population lias 
indeed increased Irom 315 minion (1921) to 351 milhon 
(1931) that is, by 10 per cent. But this increase is not 
* sign of prosperity, for ninety persons out of every 
hundred still live in villages and have to depend on the 
produce of the soil. The increase in population 
increases tlie pressure on land and reduces the stiare of 
each person in the total produce Poverty then still 
crushes the people, and disease and mortality levy a 
heai’y tribute. Kor is the condition of the middle classes 
and the dwellers of towns much better. The world 
economic depression has imposed on them great suffer- 
ings, and the curse of unemployinenl which grows worse 
every day spreads antoi^ them discontent and 
hittemess. 

Agricullure,— The main sources of India’s wealth 
arc agriculture and industry. TJie Government luis done 
much to improve agriculture. Its agricultural depart- 
ments have sought to introduce bctler crops, better 
implements and belter methods of farming. The pro- 
vincial gON-eroments have undertaVen large schemes of 
irrigation works. 
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Induilry^The principal industries of India are 
textiles, jute and iron. They shon^ a slow fmt steady 
progress since 1919. Tlie acceptance by the Gorernment 
of the principle of protection for India's industries and 
the appointment of a Tariff Board has-e helped in their 
growth. But they still play a minor part in the 
economic life of India. 

Trade^Tlie trade of India has greatly fluctuated 
during these years. Immediately after the war there 
was a sudden boom which was followed by a set-back, 
from which she was gradually recovering, when the 
world conditions effected a catastrophic charge, and the 
sale of Indian produce declined rapidly. 

Currency and Exchange^— India’s prinapal 

currency is in silver L'ntil recently the currency of 
Great Britain and moM countries of the vvorld was in 
gold. Up to 1917 the ratio lietween the silver rupee 
and the gold sovereign was os 15 to I, i.r., the talue 
of the Indian ni|»c was aMut Is. 4d. During the war 
it rose to above , but afterwanb it again declined 
lowards Is. 4d. As the Government has to nuke 
purchases in Lngland nnd to pay salaries and pensions 
here, it is important for it to liavc a stable rate of 
rxchange, so that its exjKnditurc may not fluctuate with 
he change in the rate Tliis rate greatly affects 
he merchants, manufacturers, ami ^riciilturists of 
hdi'a also. 

A commission presided oser by Coninumler Ilihon 
'’oung advised the Government to stal«h'sf llic value of 
'le ru{>ce at Is. M., to bring the question of nirrenc)' 
nd credit under the rule of law, and to establish a 
^esenc Bank for the control of currencj’ and creilit. 
here was strong opposition to the suggestetf exchange 
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ratio of the rupee, but after a stormy debate m the 
Assembly in 1927, the Go\emnient adopted the ratio, 
and since then no change has been made. 

Education and Local Self-Government.— The 
Reforms of 1919 recognised the pnnaple of responsibility 
in the provinces, and a number of subjects were trans- 
ferred to the control of the provincial legislatures. 
Atuong them the tviro most mipoctant were education and 
local self-government. So far as education is con- 
cerned, the Coiindls zealously promoted measures to 
advance education of all grades, and of botli boys and 
gWs, and the ministers to<.>h hold initiative m developing 
these schemes of education. 

In the sphere of local self-government too there lias 
been progress, the Municipal and District Boards have 
been reconstituted on more popular lines and their powers 
have enhanced. But lack of experience and Enanciat 
difficulties have to some extent hampered their work, and 
some of them have not proved efficient. 

Indianisation of Servieea.— Although the problem 
of transference of power from the hands of the British 
people into those of ihc people of India mainly occupied 
the attention of the Government, ilie question of 
replacing European officers by Indians in the services, 
so that the transleience of power may Income possible, 
has l>een intimately connected with it. and during this 
period steps'were fciken to solve it The services which 
the Indian Government maintains nvay be divided into 
two — Military and Civil. 

The Army.— The Indian army continues to con- 
sist of a number of units of the regular British forces 
ind a niimlicr of units of the Indian forces. In the 
British forces tlie privates or ordinary soldiers and 
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The Oii:ift;i(tee maife a *” A}>ril. 1927, but 
{(4 rreiminipRiUthint n-ere n*K acceftwl by the Co'enanent. 

Ifi I9J1 after the Kir>t KoirhI Table Cmfererce tie 
Co«mnienf. however, anmnincwl a scheme of a more 
rapiil eatposiofi of it^ linJon efemem in the army. 

Tfee Ciril 5erT>ee*.~In I9J9, the Corernment 
had (lefinitrly laid down the rercentase of Jmlons which 
ehouJd he rpcntitpij to the higher bnmehea of the various 
services. an<l luil decided to hold an cTamination for 
recruitment to the ftidian Civil Service in India, fn 
a Rojil Commission under the chaimunship of Lord 
Lee rccommenifed the rniptoyment of tirin' percental 
of Indians in these serva'ces. But this did not satisfy 
Indian puthc opinion; wfat made things worse was that 
the commission increased (he emoluments and 
privileges of the members of the services, and added 
to the cost of administration. 
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(iii) The National MoTcment. 

T!ie period inaugurated by Ihe Reforms has 
been a critical one in the recent history of India 
It has seen wave alter wave of unrest pass over 
the country. The upheaval has not been confined 
to the political field only, but has affected every 
phase of national life, and stirred soaety to its depths. 
Its causes arc both economic and political Just after the 
war high prices and {ailiire of rains combined to produce 
much distress. Later, the economic depre"ion wiiich 
overtook the world ^\-e a severe blow to India's pros- 
perity. The demand for India's agricultural and other 
products dimmisheii, prices came down rapidly and the 
monetary returns for the crops fell low. 

Tl« cultivators w«e unable to pay rents according 
to the prevailing rates, and liad little money to spend on 
the purchase of goods The sohime of trade decreased, 
the revenue of the Government declined and all classes 
of Indian society leU acute Iwrdships The labourer and 
the peasants suffered from lack of money and pressure 
of poverty; the educated middle class suffered from 
increasing unemployment; the merchants and business- 
men from falling profits and uncertainty of trade ; and 
the landlords from loss in rent. Tlius widespread 
distress prevailed. 

Political causes added to the unrest. Tlie war had 
lowered the prestige of the West and raised the self- 
re'pect of the eastern peoples. The declarations of the 
leaders of the victorious allies liad aroused high 
expectations among the subject rjalions. The announce- 
ment of the Ilritish statesmen gaw a strong impetus to 
*hc desire for scif-dctenmnation. India was growing 
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the period, and endeavoured to aclwcve bwaraj bj the 
method of self-purification and suffering. 

The Liberals who had kept the rems of tlie Congress 
in tlieir hands from 1907 to 1916 soon found alter the 
admission of the Nationalists into the Congress in 1910, 
that they could not co-operate with them, ’Ihe two 
parties differed in their aims and methods fundamenull) . 
and, therefore, the Liberals organised the Naliutial 
Uberal Federation 'which first met in 1918, with bw 
Siirendra Nath Banerjea as the President Althoiigli 
the following of the Liberals is small. tlie> include 
^otig them some of the ablest Indian leaders ; of them 
the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. Mr. Snnivas Sastri 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru arc the most noted 

The Muslim League which came into being in 1906 
continued to stand aloof from the Congress. But by 
|916 it had adopted tlie Congress aim. and m that year 
d made a pact with the Congress <>« tlie question of 
conwuinal representaticiii. which wa- embodied in the 
government of India Act of 1919 The League exer- 
cised little infiuence from 1919 to 1924, as Muslim opinion 
"as mainly guided by the Klulafat Comtmitee during this 
Pcciod. In 1928 another Muslim organisation came into 
existence, which was known as the All-Parties Muslim 
Conference. Tlie aim of the Conference ha« been to 
'>btain certain s-sfegtiards for the Muslim community in 
future Indian constitution, with the help of the British 
^vemment. The most important leader of the Mu'Iini 
Conference is His Highness the Agha Khan, and of the 
^fuslim League Mr. Jinnah. 

The Hindus and the Sikhs have also established 
separate o^nisations. in order to introtliice soci.il 
criornis in their communities and to seaire political 
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111 order to undo the Punjab wrong?, to secure the 
objects of the Muslims in regard to the Klulafat. and to 
attain Swaraj, Mahatma Gandhi urged the use of the 
weapon of non-violent iiTO-co-Qperation. The Congress 
and the Khilafat Committee accepted the siicgtsiion of 
Mahatma Gandhi. National volunteers were enrobed 
and the Tilak Swaraj Fund was collected to carrj on thi 
campaign. 

Tlie Congress, howeter. failc<l to accomplish 

its programme. The elections to the legislatures 
took place and though Congressmen bojeotted them, 
the Liberals and others entered tfiem Indian 

ministers were appointed in charge of the transferred 
departments. But the non-co-operation moiement 

oused a great deal of excitemerit and turtnotl, 
and the Government began to take action agaiast the 
Congress leaders. Conflicts, riots and disturbances 
followed. The worse outbreak took place on the .MahsUar 
Coast . and at Cbauri-cliaura (Lmted Protincest 
Mahatma Gandhi was convinccij that the atniosr^iere of 
nonviolence which was necessar> for the success of his 
campaign svas wanting and he suspended the cantpaign 
Soon after he was arrested and sentenced to impnson- 
nicnt. The Hlndu-Muslim unilv was shattered bv vhe 
Moplah ReWlion on the Malabar Coast. s\hicli aroused 
IHnda fears, and the triumphs of Mu«Upha Kcm.il Pa‘ha 
■n Turkry, uhich Jed to the abolinon of the Khibf.it 
"^e Congress itself became duided on tl>c question 
^entrj- info Uie lesLlafures as alrocatcif bv tlie .‘swaraj 

Icf by Xfr Q j},, anj 

Jt l®2,t the newly-formed Swaraj Party contested the 
riect ons and although it dxl not obtain a majority in tho 
Assembly, qviste a number of its {ollowers entered the 



\ .‘>J(r)kT HISTORY Of THF. I'.iUl VA I’FOrLE 
IrcitUltirr tfi nffrr orpiniw^! pj^’iiknn the Covefn 
They enfSi-a^ottml M put rrr<?i!re cn thi 
<nnrTnrm J.> inJrwljtt m ir.A'>3 rcsjT/wihJe jjwcnjrrer 
*>n th*- r>>wnir>-f)n ^tnr•^l. an<! sticrrcrffd in ferjuadi"; 
H to aj'joir.t thr MirMnam Ctir.TOttce >n 1^4. E’Jt h: 
rriiort t!i»l rot trail to any wnportant cor.^ef^iicrcrt. It: 
l^J7. howrNrr. ihr (worrnment afT^ir.tcil the Cctr.miv 
'•on prrM'leit tort l»\ Nr j»tlm Sitron. to cr.qwre irto 
ttte tvorVitv^ lit the Rcfocnt^ anl to sujiest changes in 
tlw cotmttmion ot livla 

TJie \rars (r'*m l‘»22-2S w.erc irutketl hy savage 
<iiithur<f3 of eiitnmitnal antaRonwm HtncJu-XIusUtn riots 
occijrreit m riilTerent parts o( the i-oontry and they were 
accompanieii mt.'i ternW* afr-iotiei .Many cfTofts were 
made to l>n»^ rreiircilMfion between the 

conimnnitie-, hm ihrs f.iilr.1 

Tfie Sm»..ei t ■■ninii»Mi»n which met with intense 
0|>po«i!ti)n. aroiH-sl hoj>cx of 3 eommiifwl jettfement; for 
the Conjjre'i tlie IiUraN. (hr Xfii'h'm I-eaijue and the 
Assemblv tinife*! in refnsin? to cooperate with it. and 
file turtles juiiitK aptvinted a committee presided over 
by Pandit .Motilal NVhru to draw up a constitution which 
w'OuKI satisfy all communities. I'nfortunately the Xehni 
Report did not receive a fasoiirabJe response in the 
country 

The opposition to the Simon Commission, howe%ef. 
did not diminish, nor did communal bitterness abate. To 
reliere the tension Lord Irssin announced the intention of 
the Go% eminent to call a Round Tabic Conference of the 
Indian leaders, and tlie representatives of the Gortm- 
ment, and the Parliament, in order to draw up an agreed 
constitution. 

At this stage the Congress leaders announced that if 
India '\tts not given Dominion Status within a year they 
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Tiould start a mo\ement in favour oi complete indci«ii- 
dence. In March, 1930, Mahatnu Cjandlw began the 
Civil Disobedience Campaign *mh a m.inli from 
Ahmedabad to the sea coast v.heTc he broke the salt 
Laws. The movement spread like uildtire, and 
thousands of persons went to ga<^ Mt.\nv.hi!c the 
lirst Round Table Conference had met in i ruiduii and 
acliievcd notable success Before tlie gathering 
of the Second Round Tabic Conference Mahatnw 
fiatidhi had been released, and he had armed 
at an agreement with Lord Irwin ri-gai.lmg the Cnil 
Disobedience Campaign He attende«l tlw 'vcosvl kon 
ference in London, but unforniiiilcN lii« ctTurt* to solve 
the communal problem faile<l and Iw reinrnid i<i India 
dissatitfied. He was pJ-vt.l nndtr arre-t and the 
Congreas acllvittes were ilcclatcd umUw (ul by the 
Govenimcnt. The third mc<tmg "t ihe tonimnce \\a« 
field in 1932 and its conchv-wnv were cml« In <1 w the 
^Miite Taper. 

Alilioujli tlic period which ItgaM »tUi ilu Rciurm 
Act of 1919, as the first step on tlw n>a<! to tull self- 
Coicrtinicnt, ends tn ld33 without tK atta'imirnt of 
tlwt gna]_ it iii.-irks a grr-it and |iernnncnt adinncc 
towards it. There lias 1r:en a ri‘«v\rV.vl<!e viw.ikftiing in 
’he country, the idea of Swaraj Ins ptneimtol to the 
trniotcst corners, aivl evets- comtwunttv Ivts accepted it 
the natural goal of India’s political aspirations Tl-e 
Pobfral awakening has brouglit with it a new sense nt 
‘ocia! jiisttcc, a desire to rectify edd wrongs and tn remove 
'nequaiitirs. It liis al*n aroused a higher sense of 
t'tirership, of rights w hich one nay cbim from the state, 

of duties which one ought to render to it. \\lvat i« 
is that the ritireti sitould realise lliat tJie wvlMe-'n^ 
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